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MINUTES 


Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities,  Washington,  D.  C,  November  13-14,  1905 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  lo.io  a.  m.  by  Secretary 
Fellows.  President  Buckham  of  the  University  of  Vermont, 
was  elected  President,  pro  tempore.  The  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
arrived  about  an  hour  later. 

There  were  present  at  the  session  : 

E.  B.  Andrews,  President  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 

Joseph  Swain,  President  of  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore, 
Pa. 

Garrett  Droppers,  President  of  the  University  of  South 
Dakota,  Vermillion. 

F.  M.  Tisdel,  President  of  the  University  of  Wyoming, 
Laramie. 

F.  P.  Venable,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill. 

W.  M.  Thornton,  Dean  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
Charlottesville. 

J.  E.  Stubbs,  President  of  the  University  of  Nevada,  Reno. 

E.  J.  James,  President  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

J.  C.  Jones,  Acting  President  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia. 

J.  A.  MacLean,  President  of  the  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow. 

J.  H.  Baker,  President  of  the  University  of  Colorada,  Boulder. 

K.  C.  Babcock,  President  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson. 

J.  T.  Kingsbury,  President  of  the  University  of  Utah,  Salt 
Lake  City. 
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.  jG.  P.  Benton,  President  of  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 
•  ^V.  L.  Bryan,  President  of  Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 
'-    Alston  Ellis,  President  of  Ohio  University,  Athens. 

T.  D.  Boyd,  President  of  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton 
Rouge. 

W.  G.  Tight,  President  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico, 
Albuquerque. 

C.  R.  Van  Hise,  President  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

Frank  Strong,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence. 

B.  I.  Wheeler,  President  of  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 

R.  B.  Fulton,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
University. 

M.  H.  Buckhani,  President  of  the  University  of  Vermont, 
Burlington. 

G.  E.  Fellows,  President  of  the  University  of  Maine,  Orono. 

Webster  Merrifield,  President  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  University. 

David  F.  Houston,  President  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
Austin. 

J.  K.  Patterson,  President  of  State  College  of  Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

G.  E.  MacLean,  President  of  Iowa  State  University,  Iowa  City. 

Brown  Ayres,  President  of  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 

W.  O.  Thompson,  President  of  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus. 

O.  J.  Craig,  President  of  the  University  of  Montana,  Missoula. 

J.  W.  Abercrombie,  President  of  the  University  of  Alabama, 
University. 

D.  B.  Purinton,  President  of  West  Virginia  University, 
Morgantown. 

D.  R.  Boyd,  President  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 
J.  G.  Schurman,  President  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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J.  M.  Tillman,  President  of  the  University  of  Arkansas, 
Fayetteville. 

L.  A.  Kohlbart  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

President  MacLean  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  read  an 
obituary  of  President  Prather  of  the  University  of  Texas,  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Association. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  received,  and  referred  to  an 
auditing  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
committee  appointed  was  President  Boyd,  President  Swain  and 
President  Tight. 

The  first  topic  on  the  program  was  taken  up  and  discussed  by 
President  Ayres,  leaving  the  President's  address  to  come  later. 

Topic  No.  2  was  opened  by  Chancellor  Strong,  and  Topic 
No.  3  by  President  Bryan. 

At  12.15  P-  M'  ^^1  discussion  was  suspended,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's address  was  given. 

A  recess  was  taken  at  i.oo  o'clock. 

At  3.00  p.  M.  the  program  was  again  taken  up  and  followed  in 
regular  order. 

Between  papers  during  the  afternoon  the  following  items  of 
business  were  taken  up  : 

After  the  paper  of  President  MacLean  it  was  moved  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  report  appropriate  resolutions.  The 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  chair:  President  Van  Hise, 
President  Kane,  President  Droppers. 

The  nominating  committee  was  appointed  by  the  chair  upon 
motion  of  President  Swain.  The  committee  was  composed  of 
President  Bryan  of  Indiana,  President  MacLean  of  Idaho,  and 
Chancellor  Fulton  of  Mississippi. 

Upon  motion  of  President  Boyd  of  Oklahoma,  it  was  voted 
that  the  executive  committee  be  assigned  the  duty  of  conferring 
with  the  committee  of  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations  with  a  view  to  harmonizing  the  sessions 
of  both  associations  so  that  one  does  not  overlap  the  other. 

President  Merrifield  of  North  Dakota,  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Mining  Schools,  invited  the  university 
presidents  who  were  interested  in  mining  departments  to  meet 
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with  the  National  Association  of  State  Mining  Schools  at  7.30 
o'clock. 

At  6.00  o'clock  a  recess  was  taken  until  8.30  in  the  evening. 

At  8.30  p.  M.  the  session  continued,  beginning  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  topic  No.  7,  introduced  by  President  Venable  of  North 
Carolina. 

Following  this  topic  a  resolution  was  offered  by  Chancellor 
Strong  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  no  mem- 
ber accord  greater  advanced  credit  to  graduates  of  a  normal 
school  than  is  accorded  by  the  State  University  of  the  State  in 
which  the  normal  school  is  located. 

After  considerable  discussion  and  explanation  this  resolution 
was  adopted. 

President  MacLean  offered  the  following  resolution  :  That  a 
committee  be  appointed  that  shall  report  later  to  this  body  upon 
standards  for  the  recognition  of  American  Universities,  and 
upon  standards  for  the  recognition  of  the  A.  B.  degree  and 
higher  degrees.  Accordingly  the  committee  was  appointed  as 
follows :  President  MacLean  of  Iowa,  President  Bryan  of  Indi- 
ana, President  James  of  Illinois. 

At  11.00  p.  M.  the  session  was  adjourned  to  meet  the  follow- 
ing morning,  Tuesday,  November  14,  at  9.00  o'clock. 

Morning  session,  Tuesday,  November  14,  1905. 

The  committee  appointed  to  audit  the  report  of  the  treasurer 
presented  its  report  through  the  chairman,  President  Boyd  of 
Oklahoma.  The  committee  reported  that  the  accounts  of  the 
treasurer  had  been  found  correct  and  kept  in  good  order.  Upon 
motion  of  President  Craig  the  report  of  the  auditing  committee 
was  accepted. 

The  committee  on  nominations  reported  through  its  chairman. 
President  Bryan  of  Indiana.  The  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee were  as  follows : 

President,  President  Richard  H.  Jesse  of  Missouri. 

Vice  President,  President  Charles  R.  Van  Hise  of  Wisconsin. 

Vice  President  (ex-officio),  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education. 
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Secretary  -  Treasurer,  President  G.  E.  Fellows  of  Maine. 

For  additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Chancel- 
lor R.  B.  Fulton  of  Mississippi,  and  President  G.  E.  Macl^ean 
of  Iowa. 

Upon  motion  of  President  Schurman  the  Secretary  was 
authorized  to  cast  a  ballot  of  the  Association  for  the  officers 
nominated.  The  ballot  was  cast  for  the  officers  nominated,  and 
they  were  declared  elected. 

The  discussion  of  the  program  was  then  resumed,  beginning 
with  topic  No.  lo. 

President  Thompson  of  Ohio,  introduced  a  resolution  on  the 
subject  of  athletics.  After  brief  discussion  the  resolution  was 
laid  upon  the  table  to  be  taken  up  after  the  the  program  should 
be  completed,  if  there  be  then  any  time  remaining. 

Here  followed  a  somewhat  extended  discussion  on  legislation 
pending  in  Congress,  and  the  subject  of  the  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ships. The  notes  (stenographic)  are  preserved  by  the  Secretary. 
The  discussion,  however,  being  of  value  to  members  only  is  not 
published. 

The  committee  appointed  earlier  in  the  session  reported  the 
following  resolution : 

**  Resolved,  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association 
be  authorized  to  seek  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee 
consisting  of  at  least  one  delegate  from  each  of  the  following 
organizations :  The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools,  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara- 
tory Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  the  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
and  College  Entrance  Examinations ;  the  said  joint  committee 
to  present  a  plan  for  inter-relating  the  work  of  these  respective 
organizations,  and  establishing,  preserving  and  interpreting  in 
common  terms  standards  of  admission  to  college,  whatever  be 
the  method  or  combination  of  methods  or  customs,  in  order  to 
accommodate  migrating  students  and  to  secure  a  just  under- 
standing and  administration  of  standards.'* 
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The  resolution  of  President  MacLean  was  seconded  by  Chan- 
cellor Fulton,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Association. 

The  following  communication  was  received  from  the  Mining 
Schools : 

To  the  American  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi- 
ment Stations  and  the  Natiojial  Association  of  State  Universities : 
The  National  Association  of  State  Mining  Schools  in  conven- 
tion assembled  respectfully  request  your  re-indorsement  of  the 
Mondell  Bill  as  it  has  previously  been  agreed  upon  by  your 
Association,  by  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities, 
and  the  National  Association  of  State  Mining  Schools,  and  as  it 
was  favorably  and  unanimously  reported  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Mines  and  Mining  early  in  1904. 

A.  H.  PURDUE,         )   Executive  Committee 
R.  B.  FULTON,  >  National  Association  of 

A.   N.  WINCHELL,  )  State  Mining  Schools. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  14,  1905. 

It  was  moved  by  Dean  Thornton  of  Virginia,  that  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  this  Association  be  requested  to  take  up  the 
subject  of  the  Mondell  Bill,  and  to  use  its  efforts  to  bring  it 
before  Congress,  and  see  that  it  passes  through  the  committee, 
and  if  possible  through  the  House  and  Senate.  After  quite 
lengthy  discussion  the  motion  was  carried. 

After  brief  remarks.  President  Fellows  of  Maine  nominated 
for  honorary  membership  in  the  Association,  Hon.  Andrew  S. 
Draper,  former  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  now 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
nomination  was  seconded  by  President  Swain  of  Swarthmore, 
and  President  Draper  was  unanimously  elected  as  an  honorary 
member. 

President  Baker  of  Colorado,  read  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Hoyt,  secretary  of  the  National  Committee  of  Four  Hundred  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  the  United  States. 
After  brief  discussion  President  Baker  moved  that  a  committee 
of  three  be  appointed  to  represent  this  body  in  forming  a  plan  of 
co-operation  with  an  end  to  securing  the  establishment  of  the 
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National  University,  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  President  Craig,  and  carried  by 
the  Association.  The  committee  appointed  by  the  chair  were 
President  Baker,  President  Thompson  and  President  Buckham. 

Further  discussion  of  the  topics  in  the  program  was  then 
taken  up. 

Individual  opinions  were  offered  upon  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  Rhodes  scholarships  in  Oxford.  The  discussion  was 
opened  by  President  Merrifield  of  North  Dakota,  and  partici- 
pated in  by  the  following  members :  President  Venable,  Presi- 
dent Fellows,  Dean  Thornton,  President  Baker,  President  Swain, 
President  Craig,  President  Bryan,  President  Tisdel,  President 
Van  Hise  and  President  Patterson. 

The  Chairman  —  Gentleman,  the  hour  is  approaching  when 
you  wish  to  adjourn.  The  chair  wishes  most  heartily  to  felici- 
tate the  Association  upon  the  large  attendance  this  year,  as  has 
been  stated  informally  by  the  Secretary.  There  are,  however, 
three  or  four  gentlemen  who  have  attended  more  or  fewer  of  this 
Association's  meetings  from  whom  we  have  not  heard  a  word  ; 
and  I  know  we  shall  all  be  glad  to  listen  to  just  a  word  of  cheer 
from  any  one  or  from  all  of  these  gentlemen.  Has  President 
Kingsbury  of  Utah,  a  word  for  us?  If  so,  we  should  be  very 
happy  to  hear  him. 

President  Kingsbury  —  I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  to  the  ideas  expressed  on  the  various  subjects  that 
have  been  presented  here.  I  am  rather  young  as  a  member  of 
this  Association  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  listen 
than  to  talk  for  a  number  of  meetings  at  least. 

There  are  several  subjects  that  are  yet  to  be  presented  and  in 
all  of  which  I  am  very  much  interested.  I  have  been  interested 
in  the  dormitory  question  and  in  the  discussion  this  morning 
concerning  the  Mondell  Bill  coming  before  Congress  this  winter. 
I  could  have  said  a  great  deal  on  the  subjects  considered  here 
but  there  were  so  many  others  of  older  membership  than  I  that 
said  more  than  I  could  have  said  on  the  subjects,  and  said  it 
better,  that  I  remained  on  my  seat. 
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I  could  express  myself  at  length  on  the  Mondell  Bill  but  time 
will  not  now  permit. 

At  our  future  meetings  I  shall  be  happy  if  I  can  give  forth 
some  ideas  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  my  eastern  colleagues  and 
repay  my  friends  for  the  benefit  I  have  received  in  mingling 
with  them  and  getting  their  ideas. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  would  like  to  state  while  I  am  on 
my  feet, — that  we  in  the  West  would  like  very  much  some  time 
to  have  this  Association  hold  the  annual  convention  in  Salt  I^ake 
City.  The  Salt  I^ake  City  people,  and  in  fact  the  Utah  people, 
all  would,  no  doubt,  be  benefitted  were  the  convention  held  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  on  account  of  the  presence  among  them  of 
the  leaders  of  society  and  education.  The  people  of  Utah  would 
certainly  welcome  the  convention  and  feel  that  they  would  be 
benefitted  through  your  presence  and  influence,  and  by  thus 
having  an  opportunity  to  hear  you  express  your  ideas  on  the 
various  subjects  that  might  come  up  pertaining  to  higher  edu- 
cation. 

The  Chairman  —  President  Babcock  of  Arizona. 

President  Babcock  —  It  looks  as  though  you  were  put- 
ting a  freshman  of  last  year  through  some  sophomore  tricks. 
(Laughter.;  I  have  no  special  greetings  to  bring,  except  the 
rather  unusual  one  that  we  in  Arizona  are  putting  more  people 
under  ground  this  year  than  we  ever  have  before;  and  that 
ought  to  be  a  word  of  encouragement.  (Laughter.)  That  was 
plain  a  while  ago  in  regard  to  the  mining  bill,  in  which  we  are 
vitally  interested ;  and  so  in  this  brief  spasmodic  way  I  must 
say  that  we  will  put  all  the  men  under  ground  that  you  will 
send  to  us. 

President  Tiixman  of  Arkansas  —  I  am  glad  to  be  with 
you.  I  was  not  able  to  get  here  on  yesterday.  Inasmuch  as 
something  has  been  said  in  reference  to  Oxford  scholarships,  I 
would  say  that  our  State  is  represented  by  one  Oxford  scholar. 
He  is  an  A.  B.  from  the  University  of  Arkansas,  who  is  fond  of 
athletics,  is  not  fond  of  science,  but  is  very  fond  of  Oxford. 

The  Chairman — President  Abercrombie  of  Alabama,  escaped 
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US  by  just  slipping  out  of  the  door.  I  was  going  to  call  upon 
him.  The  chair  does  not  recognize  any  faces  now  in  the  Asso- 
ciation belonging  to  gentlemen  who  have  not  at  some  time  or 
other  addressed  the  Association. 

What  is  the  order  of  the  Association  ?  It  is  nearing  twelve 
o'clock,  and  at  half  past  twelve  you  are  expected  to  be  at  the 
White  House. 

Efforts  to  take  from  the  table  the  resolution  on  athletics  were 
unavailing,  and  motion  for  final  adjournment  was  made  by 
President  Swain.  The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  session 
thereupon  adjourned. 


PROGRAM 


The  topics  for  discussion  were  suggested  by  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  in  response  to  a  circular  letter  from  the 
Secretary.  The  leaders  in  the  discussion  were,  in  general, 
suggested  by  those  who  proposed  topics. 

1.  What  are  the  minimum  conditions  which  Universities 
should  be  able  to  furnish  in  order  to  be  justified  in  encouraging 
the  attendance  of  graduate  students  ?  Discussion  to  be  opened 
by  .President  Ayres,  University  of  Tennessee. 

2.  The  minimum  conditions,  environment,  etc.,  that  should 
be  considered  favorable  to  graduate  work.  Discussion  to  be 
opened  by  Chancellor  Strong,  University  of  Kansas. 

3.  How  far  is  the  State  University  justified  in  undertaking 
graduate  work  ?  Ought  it  to  enter  the  general  field  of  research  ? 
Discussion  to  be  opened  by  President  Bryan,  Indiana  University. 

4.  Can  there  be  a  co-ordination  of  the  examining,  certificate, 
and  accrediting  (including  school  inspection)  systems  for  admis- 
sion to  college  looking  toward  a  common  or  National  adminis- 
tration in  the  interest  of  students,  colleges,  and  the  preservation 
of  standards  ?  Discussion  to  be  opened  by  President  MacLean, 
Iowa  State  University. 
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5.  The  merging  of  college  degrees  into  a  single  degree,  A.  B. 
Discussion  to  be  opened  by  Chancellor  Andrews,  University  of 
Nebraska. 

6.  College  Dormitories.  Discussion  to  be  opened  by  Dean 
William  M.  Thornton,  University  of  Virginia  (representing 
President  Alderman). 

7.  Loan  Funds  and  other  help  for  students,  with  information 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  South.  Discussion  to  be  opened  by 
President  Venable,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

8.  lyoan  Funds  and  other  help  for  students,  with  information 
from  the  West.  Discussion  to  be  opened  by  President  Stubbs, 
University  of  Nevada. 

9.  Present  pension  systems  for  teachers  in  Europe  and 
America.  Discussion  to  be  opened  by  Chancellor  Fulton, 
University  of  Mississippi. 

10.  How  may  a  State  University  best  make  its  work  and  the 
opportunities  it  offers  known  throughout  the  State?  Dis- 
cussion to  be  opened  by  President  Van  Hise,  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

1 1 .  Rhodes  Questions.  Discussion  to  be  opened  by  Presi- 
dent Campbell,  University  of  Oregon. 


PRESIDENTS   ADDRESS 


Chancellor  E.  Beiyamin  Andrews,  University  of  Nebraska 


Current  Criticism  of  Universities 

It  is  fitting  on  an  occasion  like  this  to  review  the  condition  of 
university  life  in  the  United  States  in  the  light  of  current  criti- 
cisms. Such  critidsras,  you  know,  are  plentiful  and  various. 
Many  **bogy"  men  are  abroad,  whom  not  a  few  people  believe 
to  hail  from  the  University.  The  infidel,  the  **rake",  the 
**dude/'  the  shaggy  athlete,  the  spectacled  pedant,  the  pale 
recluse,  and  many  more,  are  supposed  to  frequent  every  univer- 
sity walk  and  pretty  accurately  to  represent  university  life. 
Very  sober  men  and  women  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  pay  too 
little  attention  to  the  moral  and  the  esthetic  side  of  students* 
development  and  too  much  to  the  physical  side,  and  that  in 
dealing  with  the  mind  itself,  the  part  of  our  work  on  which  they 
say  we  lay  all  the  stress,  we  commit  grave  faults  of  aim  and 
method,  training  our  pupils  in  pedantry,  mental  pride,  mental 
dependence,  and  a  variety  of  other  torts. 

No  doubt  these  critics  greatly  exaggerate  the  evils  which  they 
allege,  and,  so  far  as  such  evils  exist,  many-wise  misrepresent 
them  ;  yet  it  would  be  rank  unwisdom  for  the  friends  of  univer- 
sity education  to  ignore  those  strictures.  Probably  each  of 
them  is  more  or  less  deserved  by  all  universities  and  deserved 
without  much  abatement  by  some.  It  will  be  seen  that  part  of 
the  information  lodged  against  us  relates  to  the  sphere  of  gen- 
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eral  university  influences,  declaring  things  done  that  ought  not 
to  be  done  and  things  left  undone  that  ought  to  be  done,  said 
defects  being  connected  in  a  rather  remote  way,  if  at  all,  with 
any  class-room  work;  and  another  part  of  it  to  alleged  mal- 
feasances concerning  the  university's  teaching  office.  Let  us 
consider  first  the  statements  affecting  our  general  walk  and  con- 
versation. 

Regarding  the  charge  that  American  university  life  is  weak 
in  influences  of  the  spiritual  order,  the  case  is  far  from  being  so 
bad  as  it  is  often  represented.  Irreligion  in  institutions  of  learn- 
ing is  rather  less  than  formerly,  and  is  decreasing  rather  than 
increasing.  It  is  certainly  less  prevalent  in  university  circles 
than  in  other  large  aggregations  of  youth,  and  not  more  preva- 
lent in  state  universities  than  in  denominational  colleges.  To 
read  the  religious  statistics  of  Michigan  or  Wisconsin  Univer- 
sity for  recent  years  you  would  think  that  university  the 
collegium  de propaganda  fide  iox  the  whole  western  hemisphere. 
Explain  it  how  you  will,  the  fact  is  that  the  religious  element 
in  a  community  is  the  part  which  furnishes  most  of  the  univer- 
sity and  college  students.  Moreover,  owing  to  a  happy  change 
in  the  spirit  of  science  and  in  the  spirit  of  religion,  the  schism 
between  those  two  vital  interests  at  universities  as  in  the  general 
world  of  thought  is  less  and  less  angry  with  the  passing  years, 
science  growing  devout  and  religion  comprehensive  and  sweet. 

This  in  regard  to  religion  is  nearly  as  true  of  morality.  The 
admitted  fact  that  forms  of  immorality  flourish  in  certain  uni- 
versities is  due  not  to  any  cause  intrinsically  connected  with 
university  life,  but  to  unhappy  influences  of  our  time  in  society 
at  large.  The  vast  fortunes  possessed  by  some  families  foster 
not  alone  aristocratic  feeling  but  other  anti-social  sentiments. 
When  scions  of  such  stock  enter  the  university  they  often  not 
only  bring  with  them  whatever  vices  they  already  have  but  use 
the  freedom  of  their  new  life  to  nurse  those  vices  into  dangerous 
vigor.  But  such  manifestations  of  evil  are  local.  Making  all 
due  allowance  for  them  where  they  exist,  still,  the  main  tenden- 
cies at  work  in  the  university  domain  favor  morality. 

A  well  known  fact  shows  this.     Very  few  college  graduates 
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are  permanently  of  bad  character.  Find  a  graduate  of  an  Amer- 
ican university  anywhere,  you  are  nearly  sure  to  find  a  pillar  of 
society,  a  man  or  a  woman  who  is  upright,  trustworthy,  public- 
spirited,  philanthropic,  a  good  example  for  youth.  This  fact  is 
explained  in  part  by  the  large  proportion  of  vice-proof  charac- 
ters among  the  young  people  who  engage  in  advanced  study, 
but  the  generalization  could  not  be  so  sweeping  as  it  is,  did  not 
university  influences  themselves  reinforce  morality  rather  than 
break  it  down.  Were  universities  hotbeds  of  vice,  as  they  are 
sometimes  represented,  did  they  in  any  degree  approach  this, 
their  graduates,  however  exemplary  on  entering,  would  not  turn 
out  so  well  as  they  actually  do. 

After  all,  while  a  youth  in  a  representative  American  univer- 
sity is  subject  to  no  moral  strain  which  he  would  escape  else- 
where and  is  likely  to  be  by  his  university  experience  morally 
strengthened  in  many  vital  points,  most  of  our  educational 
institutions  come  short  of  utilizing  fully  the  advantages  which 
they  naturally  possess  for  the  creation  of  rugged  character  in 
students.  Considering  the  plastic  age  during  which  they  have 
young  people  in  charge,  the  much  which  they  achieve  for  them 
morally  Ls  far  less  than  they  might  achieve.  I  intensely  repro- 
bate the  view,  said  to  have  been  expressed  by  the  head  of  an 
American  university,  that  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  moral 
welfare  of  our  pupils,  our  work  for  them  being  purely  intellec- 
tual. This  president  may  have  referred  mainly  to  graduate 
students  engaged  in  technical  and  professional  study.  Even  so 
I  think  him  wrong.  With  undergraduates,  at  any  rate,  we  fail, 
unless  to  the  uppermost  of  our  privilege  we  aid  them  to  form 
strong  and  ideal  manhood.  The  public,  and  of  right,  expects 
this  of  us.  How  quickly  and  fatally  our  patronage  would  fall 
off  should  we  renounce  this  task  !  University  authorities  do  not 
renounce  it ;  they  dare  not ;  they  try  to  fulfil  it.  I  do  not 
underestimate  the  efforts  we  are  making  here,  but  I  feel  that  by 
some  means  we  ought  to  acccomplish  a  great  deal  more. 

The  university  must  be  as  free  from  narrowness  and  partisan- 
ship in  its  moral  attitude  as  in  its  presentation  of  scientific 
truth.     No  one  wishes  it  turned  into  a  Sunday  school  or  into  a 
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Salvation  Army  corps.  But  there  are  certain  moral  resources 
not  objectionable  to  any,  on  which  universities  might  draw  far 
more  copiously  than  most  have  yet  drawn. 

Instruction  in  ethics  could  be  made  more  inspiring  and  con- 
crete. Professorships  could  be  created  for  giving  instruction, 
of  course  in  a  purely  scientific  and  non-sectarian  way,  in  Old  and 
New  Testament  literature  —  that  body  of  ancient  tractates  ram- 
med with  life  far  beyond  most  else  which  men  have  written. 

I  have  often  reflected  on  the  choice  moral  lessons  latent  in 
present  courses  of  university  instruction,  waiting  only  to  be 
made  patent  and  emphatic.  I  wish  every  student  were  obliged 
to  pass  an  examination  on  the  chapter  entitled  **Habit'*  in 
William  James'  Psychology.  Political  economy  has  many  deep 
moral  bearings,  for  instance  on  thrift  and  on  temperance.  The 
science  abuts  upon  ethics  at  innumerable  points.  The  question 
whether  an  operation  is  economically  productive  or  the  reverse 
often  turns  wholly  on  the  answer  you  give  the  other  question, 
whether  or  not  the  operation  conduces  to  men's  weal.  Certain 
physiological  facts  and  certain  deductions  from  vital  statistics 
speak  eloquently  for  morality  in  weighty  personal  and  social 
particulars.  Every  now  and  then  occur  within  the  university 
or  near  enough  to  arrest  the  attention  of  all  students,  events 
furnishing  impressive  texts  for  momentous  lessons  in  conduct. 
The  present  autumn  is  sadly  rich  in  these  themes.  Such 
occasions  should  be  utilized,  it  seems  to  me,  by  earnest  words 
from  the  university  rostrum. 

Let  each  member  of  the  teaching  force  interest  himself  per- 
sonally in  the  pupils  whom  he  instructs  or  knows  and  encourage 
them  to  resort  to  him  for  advice  in  affairs  of  conduct.  When 
they  come,  as  most  of  them  will,  do  not  fear  to  counsel  them  in 
detail  about  right  living,  sound  habits,  and  solid  character — 
those  fateful  issues  on  which  so  infinitely  more  depends  than  on 
mere  scholarship. 

If  I  dwell  on  this  subject  it  is  for  its  general  importance,  not 
because  the  institutions  here  represented  particularly  need  admo- 
nition. Far  from  regarding  the  means  of  moral  grace  unusually 
neglected  among  us,  I  believe  them  to  be  much  more  abundant 
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and  more  faithfully  applied  with  us  than  at  most  other  seats  of 
learning.  The  earnest  character  of  our  students,  their  reputa- 
tion throughout  the  country  for  toil,  zeal  and  sincerity,  is  our 
constant  glory.  While  in  more  **e£fete''  regions,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  pupils  in  institutions  of  this  grade  often  have  to  be 
coaxed  and  urged  to  their  tasks,  many  of  ours  are  if  possible 
too  serious  in  study.  They  use  the  university  for  intellectual 
and  moral  aims,  not  for  any  of  those  more  or  less  questionable 
purposes  which  so  command  collegians  in  some  institutions. 
All  have  heard  of  **salt  water  colleges**  and  of  **fresh  water 
colleges.  *  *  There  appear  to  exist  also  *  *cologne  water  colleges,  * ' 
which  many  patronize  ;  centres  where  devotion  to  mental  growth 
gives  tone  to  student  life  far  less  than  sociality,  even  conven- 
tional sociality  and  sociality  of  doubtful  character.  The  social 
side  of  life  is  certainly  important,  and  I  should  be  the  last  to 
disparage  the  proper  furtherance  of  it ;  still  a  university  career 
ought  not  to  be  primarily  dedicated  to  social  development,  how- 
ever good,  but  to  interests  directly  mental  or  moral  or  both. 

Ill  sociality  is  not  to  be  put  aside  by  decrying  sociality,  but 
by  proper  attention  to  sociality  of  the  rigbt  sort.  Co-education 
is  fulfilling  a  great  function  in  producing  this.  Studies  in 
sociology  help  to  the  same  result  by  another  path.  Cultivate 
the  democratic,  by  which  I  mean  the  republican,  tendencies  in 
every  student  body  so  that  no  sharp  separation  of  social  classes 
shall  appear  therein.  While  leveling  is  not  sought,  we  do 
desiderate  the  most  perfect  possible  sympathy  among  human 
beings  however  variously  born  or  circumstanced.  Attention  to 
music  and  the  fine  arts,  happily  encouraged  now  in  all  pro- 
gressive universities,  is  valuable  both  socially  and  morally. 
You  need  not  be  a  virtuoso  or  a  connoisseur  in  art  to  feel  the 
influence  of  its  neighborhood  in  elevating  and  enriching  your 
nature. 

Critics  not  seldom  sneer  at  the  zeal,  so  ardent  in  most  Amer- 
ican institutions  of  learning,  for  physical  education.  This 
enthusiasm  for  bodily  training  I  regard  as  almost  wholly  good. 

Nothing  of  course  can  be  more  empty  than  the  heads  of  such 
students  as  make   gymnastics    their  main  business.     College 
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Sport  is  good  within  limits  and  in  its  place  as  a  means  to  phys- 
ical and  mental  health  and  to  large  life.  We  exercise  as  we 
eat,  to  live ;  we  do  not  live  to  eat  or  to  exercise. 

The  benefits  of  physical  exercise  by  students  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  conservation  of  their  health  .and  mental  alert- 
ness for  the  time  being.  These  benefits  possess  incalculable 
reach,  variety  and  value.  Systematic  bodily  exercise  in  college 
often  cures  grave  and  even  congenital  ailments.  It  relieves 
many  complaints  which  cannot  be  cured.  It  wards  off  physical 
and  mental  ills  to  which  persons  of  a  sedentary  life  are  especially 
prone.  It  lengthens  the  active  years  and  the  total  years  of  men 
and  women  who  are  free  from  specific  diseases.  It  lessens  in 
violence,  in  frequency  and  in  duration  such  attacks  of  illness  as 
befall  quite  strong  people.  It  puts  ease  and  cheer  into  hard 
work,  and  good  temper  into  all  the  relations  of  human  beings. 
It  tends  to  impart  permanent  strength,  sanity  and  order  to  the 
mind,  and  to  develop  that  firmness  of  will  without  which, 
especially  in  the  great  crises  of  life,  the  most  gifted  of  mortals 
become  the  sport  of  fate. 

In  schools  whose  pupils  are  mainly  from  cities,  careful  phys- 
ical training  is  certainly  necessary.  City  youth  are  very  apt  to 
be  ill  developed  in  their  vital  parts.  Even  if  they  romp  and 
play  much,  which  many  of  them  will  not  do,  they  rarely  engage 
in  the  strenuous  exercises  needed  to  steel  the  muscles  of  heart, 
lungs  and  diaphragm.  For  most  fanners'  sons  and  daughters 
this  result  is  produced  by  the  hard  work  they  do,  making  that 
work  a  blessing  for  which  they  ought  to  be  devoutly  grateful. 
Most  city  young  people  coming  to  the  university  still  have  time 
to  perfect  their  physical  condition,  but  not  one  in  a  hundred  of 
them  will  take  the  proper  means  to  this  end  save  under  some 
sort  of  university  impulse  either  from  a  faculty  rule  or  from  a 
student  custom. 

Let  not  country  youth  imagine  that  they  need  no  prompting 
of  such  a  nature.  The  young  man  or  woman  from  the  farm 
requires  to  continue  and  to  systematize  bodily  exercise ;  else 
baneful  if  not  fatal  weaknesses  may  occur  in  special  parts,  or  a 
general  breakdown,  recovery  proving  impossible.   I  have  known 
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many  cases  of  early  death  on  the  part  of  Titans  who  came  to 
college  from  rural  homes.  Strong,  they  fancied  that  they  must 
continue  so.  Sad  illusion !  They  had  been  accustomed  to  tax- 
ing exertion  and  the  sudden  and  total  remission  of  this  proved 
faUl. 

Regular  drill  in  the  gymnasium  is  of  course  to  be  prized.  All 
students  should  utilize  the  gymnasium  long  enough  to  be  taught 
where  they  are  weak  and  to  obtain  the  idea  of  system  in  school- 
ing the  body.  But  outdoor  exercises  should  always  be  indulged 
in  as  often  as  possible,  partly  for  the  benefit  of  fresh  air  and 
partly  to  secure  the  invaluable  zest  of  play.  To  perfect  this 
zest  of  play,  a  certain  number  of  match  games,  duly  regulated, 
are  not  only  admissible  but  desirable.  I  therefore  approve 
under  reasonable  regulations  all  the  usual  forms  of  college 
sport — track  athletics,  tennis,  base  ball,  basket  ball,  foot  ball 
and  rowing — though  rowing  is  not  to  be  specially  commended, 
partly  because  few  can  engage  in  it  and  partly  because  it  is  not 
a  safe  sport  for  matches. 

Foot  ball  itself  does  not  deserve  the  censure  it  is  now  fashion- 
able to  mete  out.  The  game  is  strenuous,  which  is  its  glory, 
for  young  men  need  training  in  that  quality,  but  it  is  not 
**rough",  in  the  sense  most  naturally  assigned  that  word. 
Played  under  due  oversight,  foot  ball  breeds  not  callousness 
but  kindness  and  restraint.  As  schooling  in  alertness,  courage, 
self-mastery,  motor-efficiency,  exact  discipline  and  determina- 
tion to  achieve,  it  has  no  equal  short  of  army  or  navy  service. 
Nothing  else  in  or  about  college  is  in  these  points  comparable. 
Its  advantages  reach  not  few  but  many.  Evils  of  course  attach 
to  the  sport  as  to  everything  worth  while.  These  are  to  be 
deplored  and  repressed,  not  exaggerated  or  paraded.  No  few  of 
these  we  ourselves  create  by  artificial  and  unreasonable  regula- 
tions on  eligibility. 

At  the  risk  of  being  thought  a  foreigner  I  am  going  to  com- 
mend, particularly  for  such  as  do  not  play  ball  or  tennis,  certain 
outdoor  exercises  which  likely  enough  will  never  be  very  pop- 
ular though  they  could  be  made  extremely  useful.  It  is  not 
golf  or  cycling  that  I  have  in  mind.     Both  of  these  I  dare  say 
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are  praiseworthy,  but  each  requires  an  outfit  of  some  cost,  and 
also,  most  seem  to  think,  its  own  uniform.  The  exercises 
which  I  should  like  to  foster  are  slow  running,  walking, 
especially  with  some  object  in  view  aside  from  mere  exercise, 
and  the  accurate  throwing,  either  of  balls  or  of  pebbles.  I  wish 
these  exercises  might  become  fashionable  like  golf.  They  call 
for  no  outfit,  no  special  uniform,  no  ele'gantly. graded  and  kept 
grounds,  and  most  if  not  all  of  them  are  suitable  for  well  people 
of  either  sex,  whether  older  or  younger. 

The  benefit  of  sound  physical  education  reaches  beyond  the 
body.  Many  sports  prevalent  in  universities  are  of  extraordi- 
nary intellectual  value.  Foot  ball  excels  in  this  respect.  Good 
play  proceeds  much  more  from  brain  than  from  muscle.  The 
same  is  true  to  a  considerable  extent  of  base  ball  and  tennis. 
Nearly  all  earnest  sport  properly  carried  on  also  has  for  all 
participants  immense  moral  value.  It  develops  independence  of 
action,  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility,  and  at  the  same 
time  fits  for  joint  activities,  co-operation^  and  obedience  to 
authority.  It  cultivates  the  will,  particularly  the  power  of 
instantaneous  decision.  It  trains  the  sense  of  justice.  It  im- 
parts moral  poise,  the  ability  to  be  fair  when  under  powerful 
provocation  to  take  advantage  or  to  be  a  partisan. 

On  the  whole,  then,  while  the  non-intellectual  features  of 
higher  education  are  to  some  extent  out  of  order  in  universi- 
ties, the  shortcoming  is  less  serious  than  many  suppose,  while 
the  best  institutions  are  rapidly  remedying  and  removing  it. 
Meantime  a  good  part  of  what  is  blamed  is  not  blameworthy  at 
all  but  deserving  of  praise. 

There  are  criticisms  of  another  stripe  which  perhaps  we  can- 
not quite  so  successfully  meet,  those  namely,  alleging  defective 
university  organization;  faults  in  the  mental  work  done  at 
universities;  teachers'  halting  and  wry  modes  of  presenting 
truth ;  errors  into  which  pupils  are  suffered  to  fall  in  connec- 
tion with  their  choice  of  studies:;  and  various  distempers  mental 
and  moral  of  which  it  is  said  pupils  are  permitted  to  become  the 
victims  through  their  intellectual  pursuits. 

The  line  between  administration  and  pedagogy  proper,  sun- 
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dering  executive  work  from  that  of  teaching,  is  everywhere 
among  us  rather  imperfectly  drawn.  Though  the  utmost  prog- 
ress in  higher  education  has  attended  the  delimitation  of  the 
executive  office  in  universities  and  emphasis  thereupon,  facul- 
ties and  members  of  them  still  affect  considerable  executive 
functions.  On  the  other  hand,  their  progressive  release  from 
such,  as  in  the  matter  of  discipline,  depresses  in  some  the  sense 
of  responsibility  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  certain  important 
quasi-executive  duties,  like  the  supervision  of  examinations, 
which  only  professors  and  instructors  can  rightly  perform. 

The  authority  to  be  allowed  the  head  of  a  department  is 
another  question  of  organization  not  yet  settled,  even  if  it  has 
begun  to  be  discussed.  In  any  university  department  of  size 
there  arise  not  only  the  question  of  the  number  and  nature  of 
the  courses,  but  that  of  methods  in  teaching,  views  to  be  pre- 
sented on  vital  topics,  choice,  promotion  and  subordination  of 
the  personnel,  and  many  besides.  Part  of  these  matters  are 
purely  infra-departmental  and  would  naturally  be  left  to  the 
head  of  the  department;  but  suppose  radical  disagreement 
between  him  and  his  staff,  ought  his  sway  to  be  absolute  ?  If 
not,  how  and  how  far  shall  it  be  limited  ? 

A  belief  exists  that  university  teaching  on  certain  subjects  is 
here  and  there  biased,  perverted,  dishonest,  not  reflecting  the 
best  results  of  scientific  investigation,  but  shading,  ignoring 
or  suppressing  these  at  the  behest  of  powerful  interests,  social 
monetary  or  political.  -That  a  university  may  get  pus  in  its 
blood  in  this  way  professors  need  not  be  thrust  out  of  their 
chairs  or  formally  muzzled.  Pressure  so  silent  that  the  victim 
is  unconscious  of  it  will  suffice,  and  it  is  in  this  quiet  way  that 
freedom  in  teaching  would  be  most  often  destroyed,  if  at  all. 
This  evil  has  not  gone  far  and  there  is  no  danger  of  its  becom- 
ing general  in  the  United  States;  but  the  malady  is  in  its 
nature  so  terrible  that  a  single  case  of  it  or  even  the  threat  of 
such  may  well  prompt  precaution,  like  the  rumor  that  a  cholera 
ship  has  cleared  for  America  from  a  foreign  port. 

How  ineffably  important,  how  vital  liberty  of  teaching  is,  I 
need  not  set  forth  here.     Even  the  most  arbitrary  governments 
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have  sought  to  guard  it  in  their  schools.  The  argument  has 
been  ably  gone  over  point  by  point  hundreds  of  times.  But 
there  are  two  remarks  which  I  beg  to  emphasize. 

One  is  that  the  entire  community  needs  to  have  university 
teaching  unhampered  and  cannot  but  suffer  from  a  gag  policy. 
When  shall  we  learn  what  all  history  so  clearly  teaches,  that 
the  real  foe  of  progress  is  never  the  innovator,  the  man  wishing 
to  force  into  belief  and  practice  a  mistaken  new  idea  ?  The 
quack,  the  hare-brained,  gab-gifted  fellow  has  little  power. 
Why  should  he  be  tormented  before  his  time  ?  The  real  foe  of 
progress  is  the  well-meaning,  stolid,  insightless,  leaden-minded 
conservative,  who  deems  each  new  idea  a  crime,  —  the  creature 
against  whom  Shakespeare  warns  us  in  the  passage : 

**  What  custom  wills,  in  all  things  should  we  do*t, 
The  dust  on  antique  time  would  lie  unswept, 
And  mountainous  error  be  too  highly  heap'd 
For  truth  to  o'er  peer.'* 

The  professor's  privilege  of  declaring  in  a  proper  manner 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  teaching  of  science  —  this  personal 
prerogative,  is  not  the  main  thing.  The  regnant,  the  towering 
consideration  is  the  public  welfare.  The  world  cannot  afford 
that  any  truth  or  any  representation  which  an  intelligent  and 
honest  teacher  believes  to  be  the  truth  should  be  forcibly  kept 
under  cover.  Part  of  what  professors  teach  will  be  false,  of 
course.  All  the  more  let  it  be  aired  that  it  may  be  refuted  and 
we  know  its  untruth.  If  the  teaching  is  the  truth,  all  admit 
that  it  ought  to  be  published,  though  the  whole  world  at  first 
deride  the  prophet  who  lifts  his  voice  to  proclaim  it.  The  more 
any  theory  snubs  our  preconceptions  the  more  ought  we  to  wish 
it  opened  to  the  world  and  put  to  proof. 

But  precisely  because  a  teaching  functionary  holding  forth 
debatable  opinions  is  a  trustee  of  the  public  he  is  under  bond  to 
administer  his  trust  with  dignity,  sincerity  and  reserve,  not  to 
be  flippant  or  a  ranter,  but  serious,  modest  and  circumspect. 
New  truth  will  not  spoil  if  corked  up  awhile,  and  mere  suspic- 
ions and  surmises  are  better  so.     Were  all  teachers  careful  not 
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to  rush  before  the  public  with  puzzling  or  startling  guesses  the 
guild  would  rarely  have  to  fight  or  speak  for  its  liberty. 

My  other  remark  is  that  state  universities  are  more  than  any 
others  bound  to  stand  for  academic  liberty  against  whatever 
influences  threaten  to  lessen  this.  As  Henry  C.  Adams  says  in 
his  work  on  the  Functions  and  Revenues  of  Government,  **  It  is 
essential  for  the  modern  state  to  support  public  instruction, 
because  there  is  no  other  way  to  guard  against  the  fading  of  its 
ideals  through  the  rise  of  an  aristocracy  of  learning.  A  state 
which  aims  to  perpetuate  democracy  cannot  decline  to  make 
ample  provision  at  public  expense  for  all  phases  and  forms  of 
education.  In  no  other  way  can  a  system  of  public  instruction, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  potent  agency  in  shaping  civilization, 
be  brought  to  the  support  of  democracy."  This  excellent  doc- 
trine I  fill  out  thus :  If  state  universities  are  charged  to  keep 
republican  ideals  from  fading,  they  are  equally  charged  to  keep 
all  other  precious  ideals  from  fading ;  and  if  they  are  to  main- 
tain ideals  against  aristocacy  in  learning  they  are  equally  bound 
to  maintain  them  against  all  hostile  influences  whatever. 

Another  indictment  relative  to  university  teaching  touches  the 
manner  rather  than  the  matter  of  it,  and  it  has,  I  must  say,  a 
good  deal  of  justification.  If  college  and  university  teachers 
could  be  brought  to  honest  confession,  nearly  all  would  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  plead  guilty  to  one  monstrous  sin,  that  of 
inattention  to  pedagogical  principles.  The  recent  flood  of  peda- 
gogical interest,  which  has  so  refreshed  the  whole  field  of  com- 
mon school  teaching,  has  apparently  left  the  sand-wastes  of 
higher  instruction-giving  as  arid  as  ever.  I  do  not  mean  that 
we  have  not  reformed  the  curriculum,  for  we  have.  We  have 
also  improved  our  scholarship,  our  acquaintance  with  our 
several  departments.  But  a  capital  shortcoming  continues  in 
the  fact  that  we  resolutely  spurn  the  art  of  imparting  knowl- 
edge. The  few  who  teach  thoroughly  well  do  so,  I  fear,  more 
by  innate  knack  than  by  rationally  acquired  method,  while 
those  of  us  gifted  with  no  such  knack,  however  well  we  get  on, 
fall  far  short  of  ideal  success. 

How  few  instructors  cultivate  good  voice  or  expressive  ges- 
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ture ;  how  many  enunciate  poorly  and  use  the  nose  as  a  vocal 
organ !  There  is  in  most  university  teaching  little  effort  duly 
to  intersperse  serious  with  lighter  matter  in  order  to  arouse  and 
conserve  interest,  little  planning  to  utilize  to  the  utmost  every 
class-room  period,  not  wasting  a  second.  Not  a  few,  to  seem 
original,  lest  they  be  thought  dependent  on  others,  sacrifice  in 
dictating  the  best  part  of  the  invaluable  hours  in  which  their 
classes  see  them. 

Suppose  one  of  us  selected  by  lot  were  to  be  asked  questions 
like  the  following:  What  is  the  natural  order  of  presenting 
your  topics  in  such  or  such  a  course  taught  by  you  ?  Which 
among  these  topics  do  you  most  emphasize,  and  why  ?  How 
and  how  frequently  do  you  conduct  reviews?  What  is  the  true 
end  or  aim  to  be  attained  in  an  examination,  and  what  sort  of 
an  examination  ought  to  be  set  in  order  to  compass  that  end  or 
aim  ?  I  am  afraid  that  many  a  professor  thus  catechised  would 
be  found  rather  badly  at  sea. 

Apathy  about  examinations  is  a  crying  evil.  Some  institu- 
tions only  quiz,  and  do  not,  properly  speaking,  examine  at  all, 
neglecting  a  vitally  precious  mental  discipline,  that  of  acquiring 
mastery  over  subjects  as  wholes,  and  over  parts  in  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other  and  to  the  totals.  The  examination  of  a 
pupil  upon  a  large  unit  of  his  work  is  of  advantage  not  merely 
as  a  criterion  of  his  diligence  or  proficiency,  though  it  may  and 
should  be  this ;  it  is  a  pedagogical  process  of  indescribable 
value,  not  to  be  omitted  without  cruelty  to  the  pupil. 

This  crime  is  second  in  heinousness  only  to  that  of  going 
through  the  form  of  an  examination,  but  with  such  inattention 
to  the  selection  and  phrasing  of  questions,  to  the  supervision  of 
examinees  and  to  the  appraisal  of  answers,  as  to  render  the 
exercise  a  sham  whether  considered  an  act  of  teaching  or  a 
pupils'  test. 

At  what  stage  in  the  average  pupil's  advancement  does  the 
general  use  of  inductive  teaching  become  safe  ?  I  have  a  feel- 
ing that  in  work  for  the  bachelorship  inductive  teaching,  that  is, 
the  investigator's  method  as  contrasted  with  the  expositor's 
method,  is  too  common,  and  that  this  accounts  for  much  of  stu- 
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dents'  inability  to  grasp  large  or  complex  subjects  firmly.  I 
should  be  only  too  glad  to  have  the  suspicion  confirmed  or 
refuted,  but  can  find  few  who  have  given  the  problem  thought. 
We  are,  to  be  sure,  devoting  much  time — possibly  too  much — 
to  graphic  methods,  projection  and  the  like,  but  the  general 
subject  of  illustrative  presentation  as  a  serious  pedagogical 
device  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  little  considered  by  college  men. 

Must  we  not,  most  of  us  who  teach,  acknowledge  that  we 
study  quite  too  little  the  logic  of  our  subjects,  the  relation,  in 
each,  of  part  to  part,  that  slipshod  reasoning  defaces  our  own 
and  our  pupils'  performances,  that  we  allow  terms'  works  by 
pupils  to  pass  which  are  mere  agglomerations  of  isolated  data, 
wholly  wanting  in  logical  connection,  and  that  we  spend  quite 
too  little  time  both  on  the  preparation  and  on  the  appraisal  of 
examination  papers  ? 

One  result  of  our  ignoring  logic  is  the  poor  writing  which 
quite  advanced  students  so  often  display,  particularly  when  they 
undertake  pieces  of  considerable  length.  Many  a  writer  is  per- 
fectly triumphant  with  the  sentence,  the  paragraph  and  the 
short  article,  but  at  once  suffers  vertigo  attempting  lengthy  and 
continuous  composition. 

In  an  address  at  the  University  of  Michigan  a  few  years  ago. 
Professor  Coulter,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  not  only 
declares  much  of  the  teaching  in  American  universities  dis- 
gracefully poor,  but  alleges  in  a  most  pessimistic  tone  that  our 
worst  in  this  matter  has  by  no  means  been  reached.  He  thinks 
the  emphasis  now  laid  upon  research  to  blame  for  our  poor 
teaching,  arguing  that  success  in  research  and  in  the  imparta- 
tion  of  instruction  are  incompatible. 

I  cannot  agree  to  this.  Ability  in  investigation  and  ability  in 
exposition  are  not  in  the  nature  of  mind  contradictory  or  in- 
versely proportional.  If  they  are  rarely  found  together  it  is 
because  university  faculties  have  so  neglected  pedagogy.  The 
idea  has  come  to  prevail  that  if  a  teacher  lacks  ability  in  im- 
parting it  is  a  misfortune  which  must  curse  him  forever.  I 
incline  to  think  that  within  large  limits  studied  effort  to  impart 
or  expound  well  is  a  positive  aid  to  successful  investigation. 
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Most  departments  of  university  instruction  are  a  great  way 
from  true  pedagogical  organization,  owing  to  the  desultory  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  grown  up.  The  various  courses  of  a 
department  overlap  both  in  method  and  in  matter,  lacking  the 
crisp  individuality  which  pedagogical  order  would  prescribe. 
When  a  professor  is  alone  in  a  large  department,  occupying  a 
"settee,**  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  put  it,  instead  of  a 
chair,  the  best  he  can  do  to  carry  along  his  many  classes,  is  in 
each  course  to  weave  together,  snatching  here  a  little  and  there 
a  little,  matter  sure  to  be  rather  heterogeneous — upon  the  lines 
with  which  he  is  most  familiar.  The  circumstances  force  him 
to  proceed  with  slender  attention  to  the  proper  nature  of  each 
course  as  related  to  the  rest.  His  **elementary**  course  will 
embrace  some  pet  expositions  of  extremely  difficult  points,  while 
the  **advanced**  courses  will  in  parts  never  shed  their  elementary 
look.  All  this  is  excusable  in  the  youth  or  poverty  of  a  depart- 
ment but  intolerable  when  dire  necessity  is  past. 

The  ideal  organization  for  the  teaching  work  of  a  fully-manned 
university  department  would  be  a  small  number  of  general 
courses  for  students — beginners  in  the  department  or  otherwise 
— ^who  for  any  reason  do  not  wish,  as  yet  or  perhaps  ever,  to 
specialize  in  it,  and  a  very  large  assortment  of  particular  courses, 
canvassing,  among  them,  every  newest  and  most  recondite 
phase  of  the  subject  or  subjects  in  charge  of  the  department.  A 
general  student  could  thus  learn  something  of  every  part ;  a 
special  student  everything  of  some  part.  Perhaps  no  university 
on  earth  has  the  force  to  execute  thus  ideally  any  considerable 
segment  of  instruction  in  it,  but  the  ideal  is  nevertheless  a  help- 
ful one  to  bear  in  mind. 

In  passing  we  remark  that  a  university  department  frequented 
by  masters  and  doctors,  studying  to  become  professors  in  their 
subject  would  need  one  course  additional  to  the  above  and  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  tracing  the  historical  development  of  the  sub- 
ject and  expounding  its  cyclopedia  and  methodology.  Such 
courses  are  common  in  German  universities ;  with  us  extremely 
rare,  demand  here  being  as  yet  insufficient  to  evoke  supply. 
Yet  in  an  ideal  organization  of  university  studies,  properly  so- 
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called  courses  of  this  very  advanced  character  would  certainly 
have  to  be  provided. 

Without  going  so  far,  without  reaching  or  even  nearing  that 
ideal,  we  might  in  most  departments  have  a  better  arrangement 
of  **extensive**  and  *  intensive*'  courses — I  like  these  terms 
better — than  is  now  usual.  Even  the  most  **extensive*'  course 
offered  by  a  department  should  differ  considerably  from  the 
ordinary  introductory  course.  It  should  not  have  callow  pupils 
alone  or  mainly  in  view,  therefore  should  not  be  too  easy.  It 
should  suit  the  needs  of  capable  and  advanced  students  who, 
while  pushing  specialties  in  other  territories,  wish  to  know 
thoroughly  as  much  as  they  can  of  the  land  covered  by  this  par- 
ticular department. 

American  universities  present  few  courses  of  this  most  useful 
order.  Learned  men  often  seem  to  think  it  beneath  them  to 
construct  general  courses,  a  whim  which  Lombroso  might  cite 
as  another  proof  that  genius  and  insanity  are  twins.  With  all 
respect  for  microscopic  specializing,  earnestly  to  be  encouraged 
in  every  way,  I  so  far  risk  my  life  as  to  say  that  it  takes  higher 
talent  to  frame  a  good  course  on  the  salient  facts  and  laws  of 
biology  as  a  whole,  than  it  does  to  frame  a  good  course  on  the 
possible  significence  of  a  suspected  new  convolution  in  the 
superior  anterior  lobe  in  the  brain  of  a  rare  species  of  butterfly. 

A  professor's  deepest  art,  best  mentality  and  richest  stores  of 
information  may  well  be  put  into  a  single  course  sweeping  his 
entire  field.  At  the  University  of  Munich  I  heard  Friedrich 
Jodl  presenting  in  a  one  day  a  week  one-year  course  a  most 
useful  resume  of  the  history  of  philosophy  from  Thales  to  Lotze. 
The  whole  of  political  economy  could  be  set  forth  in  this  sum- 
mary way,  as  could  physics,  chemistry,  even  mathematics. 

In  almost  any  department  one  good  extensive  course  of  this 
sort  would  suffice,  but  a  department  with  an  abundant  force 
might  have  two  or  perhaps  three  of  these  summary  courses, 
varying  in  their  length,  in  their  points  of  view,  in  their  severity, 
and  in  the  sorts  of  matter  by  them  presented,  somewhat  accord- 
ing to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  professors  offering  them.  Then 
there  would  naturally  be  added  as  many  'intensive'*  courses  as 
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your  force  could  provide,  treating  as  far  as  possible  all  the 
various  fields,  sections  and  sub-sections  of  the  department's  sub- 
ject, its  most  recondite  phases  and  inquiries,  and  the  newest 
discussions,  discoveries  and  speculations  to  it  pertaining. 

Given  such  an  arrangement  of  courses  the  problem  of  elective 
studies  would  shed  most  of  its  seriousness.  In  non-technical 
study  above  the  high  school,  the  general  principle  of  election  is 
sound,  but  the  ill  organization  of  the  teaching  in  many  institu- 
tions lends  color  to  the  complaint  that  election  is  here  and  there 
too  early  begun  and  too  absolute.  Courses  of  study  being 
scientifically  constructed  and  classified,  a  pupil  may  well 
enough  be  left  to  himself  under  the  simple  condition  that  say 
one-third  of  all  the  courses  he  takes  must  be  extensive,  repre- 
senting so  many  different  departments,  and  all  the  rest  inten- 
sive, representtng  not  less  than  two  or  more  than  three  depart- 
ments. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  prevent  the  narrowness  now  so 
justly  complained  of  in  the  attainments  of  many  brilliant  pupils 
at  graduation.  A  young  scholar  who  has  had  no  opportunity 
to  acquire  intellectual  atmosphere  or  horizon  is  introduced  to 
some  limited  range  of  learning — Greek,  Latin,  mathematics, 
German,  French,  physics,  chemistry — and  then  permitted  to  go 
on  electing  studies  in  that  same  petite  specialty  till  he  has 
credits  enough  to  graduate.  I  maintain  that  this  is  a  grave 
evil,  however  numerous  or  distinguished  the  institutions  so 
practicing.  The  simple  plan  which  I  have  suggested  would 
force  each  learner  to  a  larger  view.  He  might  at  last  become  a 
specialist  in  Greek,  in  irrigation,  or  in  the  housing  of  the  poor, 
but  he  would  be  a  safer  and  more  promising  specialist  than 
many  whom  we  have  known. 

I  mention  with  the  utmost  humility  that  I  should  myself  like 
to  restrict  election  by  pupils  at  still  one  additional  point,  insist- 
ing that  every  candidate  for  the  bachelorship  should  pursue  for 
at  least  two  semesters  an  exacting  course  in  some  form  of  prac- 
tical work  involving  the  eye  or  the  hand  or  both.  The  world 
needs  high  class  executive  and  motor  ability  more  than  it  needs 
logical  acumen,  mental  stores  or  speculative  genius.     I  account 
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the  classical  and  literary  students  in  state  universities  positively 
fortunate  in  that  they  are  forced  into  contact  with  so  many 
departments  whose  learning  is  largely  got  by  doing.  Learning 
needs  to  be  shored — nay,  annealed  to  life  more  intimately  than 
it  has  been.  It  is  in  its  relative  failure  to  produce  executive 
and  motor  efficiency  that  higher  education  is  most  lacking.  If 
I  had  my  way,  therefore,  I  would  permit  a  pupil  to  graduate  as 
a  bachelor  only  on  the  condition  that  he  should  not  merely 
command  a  number  of  subjects  mentally  but  should  in  addition 
do  or  make  something  concrete  and  useful.  He  must  create 
a  ruler,  a  hammer,  a  pair  of  tongs,  a  door,  a  tool-chest,  a 
jackscrew,  a  wagon  wheel,  or  responsibly  survey  a  section  of 
land  or  keep  double  entry  a  set  of  books.  A  woman  student 
should  be  required  to  work  out  fpr  instance  an  elegant  design 
for  some  useful  object  or  to  create  the  object  itself  from  a  design 
by  some  one  else.  A  painting  or  a  drawing  would  answer  very 
well  this  executive  requirement,  as  would  a  worthy  piece  of 
musical  composition  or  the  ability  to  sing,  play  or  conduct 
well. 

For  the  infusion  of  a  somewhat  more  practical  spirit  into 
higher  education  there  are  many  strong  reasons.  The  atmos- 
phere of  most  university  communities  is  still  a  bit  malarial  with 
pride  of  scholarship.  The  bookish  fellow  with  his  starch  and 
hauteur,  the  prig,  the  pedant,  the  intellectual  pharisee  is  still 
with  us.  He  thinks  letters  not  made  for  man  but  man  for  letters. 
Learning  often  renders  the  pedant  also  a  recluse.  The  monk's 
monastery  is  gone,  obliging  him  to  walk  abroad  more  or  less, 
but  in  spirit  he  is  still  a  monk.  Instead  of  saying,  **  Nothing 
that  is  human  do  I  account  alien  to  me,"  the  recluse  says  in  his 
manner,  **  Everything  that  is  generally  human  do  I  reckon 
alien."  Your  scholar  of  this  unhappy  sort  loves  and  commands 
studies  just  in  proportion  as  they  lack  practical  power.  Equally 
false  and  firm  is  his  opinion  that  utilitarian  disciplines  like 
economics  and  engineering  cannot  furnish  the  mind  with  first- 
rate  general  drill  such  as  he  himself  has  had.  We  have  all  met 
intellectual  gentlemen  of  this  kidney.  Your  man  of  action  out 
in  the  world  sometimes  falls  in  with  such,  and  when  he  does  so 
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he  despises  them.  It  is  the  occasional  presence  of  those  book- 
worms in  and  about  learned  institutions  that  makes  some  fairly 
sensible  people  wonder  whether  higher  education  is  not  vanity. 

Quite  closely  connected  with  that  pedantry  and  monachism, 
in  fact  simply  another  phase  of  the  same  aberration,  is  a  certain 
mental  asthenia  symptomed  on  the  one  hand  by  mental  lethargy 
and  dependence,  on  the  other  by  loud  dogmatism,  the  naive 
assumption  of  finality  in  the  man's  attainments  however  slender. 
He  has  lost  —  if  he  ever  possessed  them  —  all  humility,  all  that 
inquisitiveness  so  vital  to  the  spirit  of  science,  and  all  notion  of 
the  wideness,  I  will  not  say  of  the  total  fact- world,  but  of  its 
minutest  or  its  most  familiar  part. 

A  phase,  as  unhealthy  as  in  certain  of  its  manifestations  it  is, 
after  all,  beautiful,  of  this  mental  dependence  is  well  criticised 
by  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen  in  his  essay  entitled  * 'Gama- 
liels.*' In  that  essay  Sir  James  seems  to  have  in  mind 
Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  the  foremost  **  Gamaliel' '  of  the  British 
world  in  the  days  just  before  our  own,  at  whose  feet  sat  so  long 
and  with  such  obeisance  that  they  never  learned  to  stand  erect, 
a  considerable  number  of  men  who  might  have  been  original 
and  even  great. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen  in  what 
appears  to  be  his  view  that  **  Gamaliels  "  are  a  pure  evil.  An 
inspired  teacher  like  Thomas  Arnold,  Eliphalet  Nott,  Francis 
Wayland,  or  Mark  Hopkins  creates  vastly  more  mental  life  than 
he  keeps  down.  The  net  influence  of  such  a  preceptor  must  be 
good.  None  the  less  his  influence  is  dangerous.  Wide  is  the 
gate  and  broad  the  way  that  leadeth  to  imitation  and  many  there 
be  that  enter  in  thereby ;  for  narrow  is  the  gate  and  straitened 
the  way  that  leadeth  unto  originality,  and  few  be  they  that  find 
it.  Woe  betide  the  pupil  who  is  forever  referring  to  his  favorite 
master  with  an  ipse  dixit !  A  really  great  master  dislikes  to  be 
quoted.  He  prefers  to  be  refuted.  The  great  master's  tone  is, 
**  Do  not  cite  authority,  prove  all  things,  hold  fast  what  is  true." 
Who  is  Paul  and  who  is  Appollos  but  ministers  (that  is,  helpers) 
through  whom  ye  believed  !  And  who  is  Plato  or  Chrysippus, 
Aquinas  or  Abelard,  Newton,  Hume,  or  Kant,  Wundt,  Spencer 
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or  Lord  Kelvin,  but  helpers  through  whom  we  have  with  our  own 
eyes  seen  our  way  into  truth  as  far  and  as  clearly  as  we  could  ! 

Our  review  has  evinced,  has  it  not  ?  first  that  the  principal 
faults  of  universities  are  to  be  found  not  in  the  circle  of  their 
general  influence  but  in  and  about  their  teaching  office,  and 
secondly  that  some  of  these  defects  which  mar  university  teach- 
ing are  rather  serious :  ill  organization,  warped  doctrine  given 
forth  from  some  chairs,  imperfect  pedagogy  nearly  everywhere 
and  all  of  us  at  ease  in  Zion  regarding  it,  faulty  structure  of 
courses  and  haphazard  juxtaposition  of  departments,  much 
laxity  in  election  of  studies  on  the  part  of  students,  with  some 
pedantry,  alienation  from  life,  dogmatism  and  Gamaliel  worship. 
Though  the  very  worst  of  these  evils  are  comparatively  super- 
ficial, skin  diseases,  not  anemias  or  apoplexies,  they  call  for 
examination,  diagnosis  and  resolute  treatment,  medical  or  sur- 
gical or  both.  The  happy  fact,  which  I  love  to  publish,  that 
university  doings  are  in  the  main  as  they  should  be,  must  not 
deter  university  people  from  earnestly  seeking  to  heal  blemishes 
and  deficiencies.  No  human  affair  is  complete  beyond  improve- 
ment. The  university  system  of  America  is  of  long  growth  and 
springs  from  many  factors.  It  will  not  alter  easily  or  speedily. 
But  it  will  alter,  and  being  in  the  hands  of  thoughtful  men,  it 
will  alter  for  the  better. 

Gentlemen :  The  circumstance  that  we  have  membership  in 
so  ancient  and  honorable  a  system  brings  us  at  once  dignity  and 
responsibility.  Each  of  us  can  do  something  to  refine  the  metal 
already  so  nearly  pure,  to  strengthen  the  fabric  now  so  solid. 
Each  executive  can  quicken  his  diligence,  widen  his  view,  mag- 
nify his  office,  improve  his  administration,  draw  nearer  to  his 
teaching  colleagues  and  their  pupils,  and  put  on  new  inspiration 
in  addressing  his  constituency.  Good  influence  set  going  in  so 
commanding  a  circle  will  reach  the  ends  of  the  educational  earth. 
If  we  have  not  done  our  best  we  will  begin  ;  if  we  have,  then  let 
our  very  selves  change,  making  our  future  best  better  than  that 
of  our  past.  So  shall  each  one's  master  work  hitherto  be  quickly 
surpassed,  seeming  like  veritable  failure  matched  against  the 
splendor  of  that  success  which  is  to  be  ! 


William  L.  Prather. 


President  G.  E.  MacLean. 


William  Lambdin  Prather,  vice  president  of  this  Association 
and  President  of  the  University  of  Texas,  died  suddenly  at  his 
home  in  Austin,  Texas,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  last  July. 

Mr.  Prather  was  bom  at  Chesnut  Grove,  Henry  county, 
Tennessee,  on  May  ist,  1848,  and  went  with  his  parents  to 
Texas  six  years  later.  Preparing  for  college  at  Bastrop  Mili- 
tary Institute  and  at  what  is  now  Baylor  University,  in  Waco, 
Texas,  he  in  1867  entered  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
then  under  the  presidency  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  He  graduated  in 
187 1  as  bachelor  of  laws.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Waco 
in  1871  and  there  practiced  law  till  1899,  when  he  was  made 
president  of  the  University  of  Texas.  From  1875  to  1879  he 
was  city  attorney  of  Waco.  In  1900  his  Aima  Mater  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  The  next  year  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  did  the  same.  He  had  been  president 
of  the  Texas  bar  association,  master  in  chancery  for  vast  litiga- 
tions, regent  of  the  University  of  Texas,  and  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Regents. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  President  Prather's  acquaintance 
for  many  years.  He  was  a  man  of  pure  life,  rare  intellectual  and 
administrative  ability,  candid,  sane,  broad,  and  intensely,  I  may 
say,  passionately  interested  in  the  cause  of  higher  education, 
not  only  in  his  own  state  and  the  south,  but  throughout  the 
Republic.     This  Association  had  no  more  loyal  member. 


What  Are    the    Minimum    Conditions  Which  Universitiet 

Should  Be  Able  to  Furnish  in  Order  to  Be  Justified  in 

Encouraging  the  Attendance  of  Graduate  Students? 


President  Ayres,  University  of  Tennessee. 


Mr,  President :  —  The  question  assigned  to  me  for  discussion 
—  the  minimum  equipment  and  faculty  that  would  justify  an 
institution -in  offering  graduate  instruction  —  is  one  that  requires 
at  the  outset  a  clear  understanding  of  just  what  is  meant  by 
**  graduate  work.**  If  by  this  we  understand  more  extended 
study  of  what  is  already  known  of  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  of 
undergraduate  instruction,  without  special  reference  to  original 
research  in  the  subjects,  such  a  course  as  would  naturally  lead 
to  a  master's  degree  in  arts  or  science,  the  question  would  have 
one  answer ;  while  if  by  **  graduate  work  '*  we  are  to  understand 
such  extended  study  and  original  research  as  would  lead  to 
the  doctor's  degree,  the  question  would  have  quite  a  different 
answer.  I  think  that  this  distinction  should  be  kept  very  clearly 
in  mind  throughout  this  discussion.  Many  institutions  would 
be  justified  in  offering  the  one  kind  of  graduate  work  that  should 
not  attempt  to  offer  the  other.  Every  state  university,  it  seems 
to  me,  should  encourage  the  better  class  of  its  bachelor  graduates 
to  return  for  advanced  work  leading  to  the  master's  degree. 
The  offering  of  this  opportunity  is  due  to  the  large  number  of 
young  men  and  women  who  could  not  go  elsewhere.  But,  at 
present,  only  the  more  favored  and  advanced  of  the  state  univer- 
sities are  in  a  position  to  offer  opportunities  for  original  research 
under  the  best  conditions,  and  such  work  should  be  done  under 
the  best  conditions  of  atmosphere  and  encouragement,  at  least, 
and  this  especially  where  the  large  facihties  in  library  and 
equipment  are  lacking. 

Thus  it  seems  to  me  that  our  institutions  are  justified  in  offer- 
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ing  opportunities  for  graduate  work  leading  to  an  advanced 
degree  above  the  bachelor's  degree,  such  a  degree  as  the  mas- 
ter's degree,  or  a  degree  of  similar  grade,  in  many,  many  cases 
where  they  would  not  be  justified  in  offering  the  doctor's  degree. 

I  think  local  demands  will  always  make  it  almost  imperative 
for  an  institution  that  has  even  a  reasonable  amount  of  equip- 
ment in  the  way  of  apparatus  and  library,  and  a  fair  amount  of 
leisure  time  on  the  part  of  its  faculty  to  offer  opportunities  for 
graduate  work  to  that  extent ;  but  the  offering  of  the  doctor's 
degree,  it  seems  to  me,  should  not  be  made  unless  the  institu- 
tion is  pretty  well  equipped  in  these  ways :  in  the  way  of  facili- 
ties for  the  special  work  to  be  undertaken,  as  I  have  indicated, 
and,  last,  but  not  by  any  means  least,  in  the  possession  of  a 
faculty  that  are  not  overworked  in  undergraduate  work,  so  that 
a  sufficient  amount  of  time  and  attention  can  be  given  to  the 
graduate  work  to  really  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  such 
graduate  work  can  be  carried  on. 

This  suggests  the  really  great  difficulty  in  the  development  of 
graduate  work  in  the  smaller  institutions.  There  may  be  in  the 
institution  a  professor,  a  particular  man  who,  by  virtue  of  his 
ability  or  by  virtue  of  some  superior  opportunity  of  his  depart- 
ment, may  be  in  a  position  to  offer,  so  far  as  those  things  will 
count,  advanced  work  or  the  opportunity  for  advanced  work  to 
a  graduate  student.  On  the  other  hand  there  may  be  entirely 
lacking  in  the  institution  any  such  body  of  graduate  students  as 
will  create  the  atmosphere  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
duce and  bring  about  the  proper  results  in  the  higher  sort  of 
work  leading  to  the  doctor's  degree. 

I,  therefore,  say  that  the  minimum  conditions  under  which 
graduate  work  should  be  offered  by  an  institution,  when  we 
understand  by  that  graduate  work  the  preparation  for  the  mas- 
ter's or  a  degree  of  similar  grade,  is  the  possession  of  just  enough 
equipment  in  the  way  of  apparatus  and  library  and  just  enough 
freedom  and  time  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  to  conduct  the  work 
with  reasonable  success;  but  that  the  minimum  condition  of 
encouraging  the  post  graduate  work  should  be  such  a  reserve 
fund  in  equipment,  in  available  money  for  the  special  provisions 
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for  the  graduate  work,  and,  implied  by  that,  in  the  possession  of 
such  faculty  that  the  leaders  in  the  faculty  may  not  have  their 
energies  exhausted  by  the  necessity  of  giving  a  considerable 
amount  of  undergraduate  instruction. 

These  conditions  seem  to  me  to  be  self-evident  and  I  state 
them  merely  to  fulfill  the  duty  which  has  been  assigned  to  me 
of  opening  the  discussion,  not  in  any  way  claiming  or  thinking 
that  there  is  any  idea  in  what  I  have  said  that  has  any  element 
of  novelty  in  it. 

I  think  that  with  this  much  said,  perhaps,  the  discussion  can 
be  fairly  opened. 

The  Acting  Chairman  —  The  second  question  is  so  related 
to  the  first,  it  seems  to  me,  that  unless  you  gentlemen  object,  I 
shall  call  upon  Chancellor  Strong  to  open  the  discussion  on  the 
second  topic,  before  making  the  discussion  general. 


The  Minimum  ConditionSy  Enviromnental,  etc..  That  Should 
Be  Considered  Favorable  to  Graduate  Work  * 


CHANCEI.I.OR  Strong  of  Kansas. 


The  topic  upon  which  I  am  to  speak  is  indefinite  and  does  not 
necessarily  differ  from  the  first  topic.  It  is  very  likely,  there- 
fore, that  what  I  shall  say  will  be  found  to  duplicate  in  a  meas- 
ure what  is  said  by  other  speakers  upon  the  general  question 
under  discussion. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  lines 
as  to  the  minimum  conditions  that  should  be  considered  favor- 
able to  graduate  work.  I  am  to  give  my  judgment  in  the  mat- 
ter, so  far  as  I  have  any,  derived  from  study  and  experience. 
Other  men  will  form  other  judgments  in  regard  to  the  same  mat- 
ter. It  will  be  understood,  therefore,  that  what  I  have  to  say  is 
not  intended  to  be  dogmatic  or  conclusive. 

In  the  first  place  it  seems  to  me  somewhat  fundamental  to 
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decide  as  far  as  possible  the  relation  to  graduate  instruction  of 
an  institution  which  has  preparatory  work.  Nearly  all  of  the 
catalogues  of  institutions  west  of  the  Ohio  river  having  prepara- 
tory departments,  both  state  universities  and  private  institutions, 
will  show  that  such  colleges  or  universities  have  what  are  more 
or  less  properly  called  graduate  students,  and  conduct  in  name, 
if  not  in  fact,  something  like  graduate  work.  I  suppose  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  agree  that,  in  general,  institutions  so  situated 
that  they  must  carry  on  preparatory  work  either  to  support  their 
finances  or  to  compass  a  sufficient  number  of  students,  are  not 
in  a  condition  financially  or  otherwise  to  undertake  the  advanced 
work  which  we  call  graduate  work.  In  such  cases  a  consider- 
able amount  of  the  vital  energy  of  the  institution  must  go  to  the 
preparatory  department.  This  in  turn  must  affect  the  general 
scholarship  atmosphere  of  the  institution,  which  will  take  its 
complexion  to  an  appreciable  degree  from  the  fact  that  it  has  a 
considerable  body  of  students  of  high  school  grade  who  are  fit 
neither  in  mental  training  nor  physical  development  to  under- 
stand or  have  a  part  in  the  more  advanced  and  scholarly  life  of 
an  institution.  The  presence  of  a  preparatory  department  also 
means,  generally  speaking,  that  a  considerable  number,  if  not  a 
majority,  of  the  teachers  in  such  an  institution  must  necessarily 
concern  themselves  with  elementary  work  of  high  school  grade. 
This  is  in  itself  a  damper  on  higher  and  more  scholarly  work 
among  teachers  themselves  and  reduces  their  energy  to  a  point 
below  what  is  necessary  to  conduct  higher  courses  for  graduate 
students.  The  result  of  this  condition  often  is  that  much  work 
that  is  dubbed  graduate  work  is  in  no  wise  worthy  of  the  name, 
but  is  perhaps  entirely  of  undergraduate  grade,  thus  leaving  a 
false  impression  upon  the  student  and  the  constituents  of  the 
institutions  in  question.  It  may  not  always  be  the  case  that 
preparatory  work  makes  impossible  the  minimum  conditions 
desirable  for  graduate  work  for  we  remember  that  a  large  and 
important  state  university  has  preparatory  work.  I  take  it, 
however,  that  all  would  agree  that  such  conditions  hamper 
rather  than  help  the  growth  of  real  graduate  instruction,  and 
that  their  continuance  is  an  evil  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible. 
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A  second  point  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  question 
under  discussion  is  whether  the  graduate  department  should  be 
a  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole  undergraduate  work  of  the  uni- 
versity, or  whether  it  should  be  set  off  by  itself  as  a  separate  and 
independant  school.  At  Yale,  and  especially  at  Harvard,  the 
graduate  work  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  part  of  the  whole 
undergraduate  college  system,  and  to  some  extent  at  any  rate, 
the  organization  of  graduate  work  is  a  part  of  that  of  the  college 
itself.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  dean  of  the  graduate  school,  and 
the  arrangement  of  courses  and  the  organization  of  classes  are 
carried  on  by  a  separate  set  of  officers.  The  courses  themselves, 
however,  and  the  personnel  of  the  force  giving  instruction,  as 
well  as  the  dean  and  the  administrative  officers,  are  included 
within  the  college  itself,  and  certain  courses  are  open  either  to 
graduates  or  undergraduates  and  may  be  counted  either  as 
undergraduate  or  graduate  work.  This  is  the  system  followed, 
in  the  main,  by  western  universities,  and  the  name  ** school*' 
that  is  applied  to  the  graduate  department  is  in  a  certain  sense 
a  misnomer,  for  it  is  not  a  separate  institution  in  its  personnel  i 
and  in  its  courses  of  instruction.  In  American  universities  not 
organized  primarily  for  graduate  work,  there  are,  so  far  as  I 
know,  but  few  men,  if  any,  holding  professorships  in  graduate 
instruction  alone,  and  the  movement  toward  a  complete  separa- 
tion of  graduate  from  undergraduate  work  has  not  made  much 
progress. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  among  university  men  as  to 
the  desirability  and  possibility  of  setting  off  certain  men  for 
purely  graduate  instruction.  It  would  no  doubt  be  of  advantage 
to  have  certain  men  set  off  for  purely  research  work.  Such  men 
might  conduct  graduate  courses,  but  often  they  lack  by  nature 
and  inclination  any  teaching  purpose  and  look  upon  all  instruc- 
tion as  unprofitable. 

At  the  installation  of  President  James  this  question  received 
some  attention  from  Professor  Lowell  of  Harvard,  who  strongly 
commended  the  Harvard  position  and  urged  the  combination  of 
the  college  and  the  graduate  school,  or  rather  the  inclusion  of 
all  work  in  the  college.     As  far  as  one  can  judge  of  American 
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universities  at  present,  it  is  desirable  that  the  undergraduate 
and  graduate  work  should  be  closely  associated  and  that  stu- 
dents should  easily  pass  from  undergraduate  to  graduate  courses. 
It  would  seem  that  there  is  a  very  decided  advantage  to  the  col- 
lege in  having  its  undergraduate  work  closely  associated  with 
the  higher  work  and  in  having  its  students  brought  into  closer 
contact  with  men  who  are  doing  research  and  publication.  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  apparently  no  loss  but  a  gain  in  having 
the  teachers  who  are  to  conduct  the  higher  work  brought  into 
contact  with  the  students  who  are  pursuing  the  undergraduate 
work.  It  is  a  corrective  to  the  narrowness  of  great  specializa. 
tion  and  leads  to  a  broadening  of  sympathy  and  a  more  correct 
perspective  as  to  values.  It  also  affords  an  opportunity  for  a 
better  understanding  of  teaching  methods  and  of  the  needs  of 
students.  I  should  think,  therefore,  that  it  may  safely  be  said 
in  a  general  way  that  the  condition  of  affairs  in  which  the  under- 
graduate and  the  graduate  work  are  combined,  is  favorable  to 
graduate  study.  ^ 

^  In  the  third  place,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  necessity  of  a 
certain  degree  of  library  and  laboratory  facilities  for  graduate 
instruction.  Here  again  it  is  difficult  to  make  definite,  exclu- 
sive statements.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  library  which  is  made 
up  almost  exclusively  of  secondary  authorities  does  not  conform 
to  the  minimum  conditions  desirable  for  graduate  work.  Real 
graduate  work  cannot  be  done  on  secondary  authorities.  Very 
few  libraries  afford  primary  sources  for  work  in  real  original 
investigation  until  they  are  large  enough  to  include  practically 
all  the  secondary  authorities  that  are  necessary  for  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  undergraduate  courses.  Generally  speaking,  insti- 
tutions do  not  begin  to  invest  very  much  in  primary  sources 
until  they  have  accumulated  secondary  sources  to  the  amount  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  volumes.  To  put  it  on  a  finan- 
cial basis,  very  few  universities  can  invest  in  primary  sources 
until  the  amount  they  can  spare  for  the  purchase  of  books  alone 
averages  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Primary 
sources  for  graduate  wprk  are  expensive  and  it  takes  consider- 
able time  and  money  to  accumulate  them. 
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The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  laboratory  facilities  for 
work  in  the  sciences.  Few  institutions  can  afford  the  purchase 
of  laboratory  appliances  for  work  in  investigation  until  they 
have  been  able  adequately  to  supply  their  laboratories  for  the 
ordinary  undergraduate  work,  and  few  universities  can  afford  to 
supply  and  equip  the  necessary  laboratories  for  undergraduate 
work  alone,  whose  income  does  not  run  up  to  a  considerable 
figure.  In  other  words,  with  most  institutions  and  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  quite  all  of  the  resources  of  the  institution 
must  necessarily  and  rightly  go  into  the  instruction  of  the  under- 
graduate students,  and  when  the  size  of  the  institution  in  num- 
ber of  students  and  teachers  reaches  the  point  when  a  consider- 
able number  are  pushing  beyond  the  ordinary  undergraduate 
work,  and  the  income  correspondingly  rises,  then  only  does  the 
institution  meet  the  minimum  requirements  desirable  for  gradu- 
ate work. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  general  tone  of  scholarship  of  the 
institution  has  much  to  do  with  its  being  fit  to  carry  on  graduate 
work.  Here  again  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  conciseness  and 
impossible  to  speak  dogmatically.  The  general  tone  of  scholar- 
ship depends  upon  a  large  number  of  different  factors.  In  the 
first  place,  the  kind  of  teachers  in  the  institution  and  the  kind 
of  training  they  have  received  has  very  much  to  do  with  its 
relations  to  graduate  work.  They  must  of  course  be  capable  of 
doing  real  graduate  work  themselves  in  order  to  guide  students 
in  a  competent  manner.  For  this  not  only  formal  training  but 
mental  aptitude  is  necessary.  In  my  own  subject,  history,  many 
teachers  with  a  sufficient  formal  training  as  far  as  quantity  goes, 
lack  the  historic  sense  without  which  the  formal  training  is  to 
a  considerable  measure  valueless.  To  get  competent  teachers  a 
fair  average  living  salary  is  necessary,  such  a  salary  as  will 
place  them  somewhat  on  a  par  with  the  great  mass  of  teachers 
of  their  class  and  subject.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
finance.  Institutions  whose  income  is  small  and  whose  salaries 
correspond,  find  it  impossible  to  attract  the  grade  of  men  neces- 
sary for  graduate  work,  although  here  again  full  allowance  must 
be  made  for  many  exceptions.     But  especially  the  enthusiasm. 
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insight  and  personal  power  of  the  teacher  are  of  inestimable 
value  for  true  graduate  instruction. 

The  tone  of  scholarship  depends  upon  many  other  factors, 
the  relation  of  the  institution  to  the  community  in  which  it  is 
located,  the  kind  of  students  that  come  to  it,  the  stimulus  they 
receive  from  adequate  library  and  laboratory  facilities,  and 
especially  the  ideals  of  the  institution  itself.  The  general  tone 
of  scholarship  will  also  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  teacher  and  scholar  toward  the  subject  they  are 
studying,  whether  they  are  studying  from  a  love  of  learning  and 
joy  of  discovery  and  creation,  whether  they  have  a  real  enthusi- 
asm for  genuine  constructive  work,  or  whether  they  are  laboring 
that  the  student  may  get  his  degree.  It  is  not  so  important  that 
students  in  large  numbers  take  graduate  work  as  it  is  that  when 
they  do  take  it  they  shall  do  so  with  genuine  enthusiasm  and 
insight  into  the  character  of  the  work  and  its  meaning.  We 
have  all  of  us  had  experience  in  connection  with  graduate  work 
either  as  administrators  or  teachers.  My  experience  as  a  teacher 
in  a  graduate  school  has  led  me  to  believe  that  a  considerable 
number  of  men  and  women  are  pursuing  graduate  instruction  in 
our  universities  without  a  proper  consideration  of  their  own  talents 
and  of  the  meaning  of  graduate  work.  They  would  be  of  greater 
service  to  themselves  and  to  the  world  in  other  directions.  They 
lack  both  by  nature  and  training  a  real  insight  into  genuine 
constructive  work.  In  many  respects,  therefore,  the  general 
tone  of  the  institution  as  to  its  scholarship  standards  has  more 
than  anything  else  to  do  with  its  being  ripe  for  graduate  work. 
So  important  is  this  standard  of  scholarship  and  ideals  that  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  an  institution  of  small  numbers  numeri- 
cally might  afford  a  better  atmosphere  for  advanced  work  along 
some  lines  than  other  institutions  larger  and  of  greater  reputa- 
tion in  the  estimation  of  the  world. 

In  the  fifth  place,  one  condition  necessary  for  the  foundation 
of  graduate  work  is  a  broad  and  sound  fundamental  knowledge 
and  training ;  a  condition  that  to  my  mind  is  not  lived  up  to  and 
perhaps  is  not  believed  in  in  some  of  our  universities.  The 
tendency  has  been,  rightly  or  wrongly,  toward  overspecializa- 
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tion,  large  subdivision  and  the  lack  of  true  perspective  and  broad 
fundamental  training  on  the  part  of  students  who  are  looking 
toward  higher  work.  Experience  both  as  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators has  led  many  of  us,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  feel  that  one 
very  important  requisite  is  that  the  student  that  comes  into  the 
hands  of  a  graduate  teacher  should  have  as  broad  a  training  as 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  get,  together  with  some  definite  knowl- 
edge of  one  branch  of  work  upon  which  he  expects  to  found  his 
graduate  instruction.  Along  this  line  also  it  often  happens  in 
the  graduate  school  itself  that  the  student  inclines  to  overspec- 
ialization,  especially  if  he  is  lacking  in  this  fundamental  train- 
ing. He  is  given  to  the  consideration  of  unimportant  points, 
and  of  problems  the  solution  of  which  is  not  worth  the  time  and 
trouble  spent  upon  them.  But  here  I  feel  bound  to  say  the  fault 
is  not  so  much  in  the  students  as  in  the  teachers  into  whose 
hands  they  fall,  who,  in  the  consideration  of  broad  problems  of 
their  own,  have  some  minor  points  they  want  settled,  and  so 
hand  them  over  to  the  graduate  student  who  pursues  them 
relentlessly  and  with  infinite  subdivision  until  he  has  finished 
his  course  of  study  and  has  constructed  a  thesis  upon  the  results 
of  his  investigations.  He  has  felt  all  along  that  he  has  been 
doing  a  work  that  was  important  to  the  world,  only  to  find  when 
he  himself  gets  to  teaching  that  his  time  and  energies  have  been 
spent  upon  things  that  are  in  themselves  unimportant. 

In  a  recent  address  some  rather  caustic  remarks  were  offered 
in  regard  to  overpublication  by  would-be  doctors  of  philosophy 
—  publication  on  points  like  those  already  mentioned  whose  con- 
clusions are  in  themselves  of  very  little  importance.  It  is  easy, 
however,  to  go  too  far  in  the  denunciation  of  overproduction  and 
the  pursuit  of  unimportant  problems,  and  it  is  a  question  if  this 
condition  is  not  better  than  the  condition  which  sometimes 
obtains  where  the  student  arrives  at  nothing  conclusive  and  the 
real  constructive  work  of  publication  is  looked  upon  as  unim- 
portant in  itself.  However,  it  is  necessary  for  all  of  us  probably 
to  undertake  graduate  work  along  a  few  lines  which  may  be 
more  strongly  equipped  with  teachers  and  facilities  than  certain 
other  lines  of  work.     It  is  necessary  that  we  should  give  our 
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degrees  with  extreme  care  so  that  those  who  go  out  with  our 
brand  may  not  fail  to  justify  in  large  measure  the  work  that 
we  do. 

In  the  sixth  place,  and  lastly,  age  and  traditions  are  worthy 
of  consideration  in  connection  with  conditions  desirable  for 
graduate  work,  though  they  are  by  no  means  necessary.  Those 
of  us  who  have  stood  in  close  relations  with  the  older  universi- 
ties of  the  United  States  or  perhaps  of  Europe,  are  very  con- 
scious of  the  profound  impression  made  upon  us  by  the  tradi- 
tions still  inhering  in  the  universities  we  frequented.  We 
remember  during  our  whole  lives  the  impress  that  has  been  left 
upon  us  by  this  great  accumulation  of  what  may  be  best  termed 
the  spirit  of  the  institution.  And  yet  age  and  tradition  are  not 
everything  nor  are  they  necessarily  the  best  things,  however 
much  they  may  conduce  to  an  atmosphere  of  scholarship  and 
research.  We  who  are  from  state  universities  of  course  cannot 
expect  the  assistance  that  arises  from  great  age  and  long  con- 
tinued tradition.  We  are  new  and  young  and  we  are  bound  to 
have  the  defects  as  well  as  the  advantages  that  arise  from,  that 
fact.  We  may,  however,  have  the  atmosphere  of  real  construe* 
tive  work  on  the  part  of  our  students.  We  may  have,  if  our 
community  can  afford  it,  and  has  confidence  in  us,  library  and 
laboratory  facilities  desirable  for  such  work.  We  may  have, 
moreover,  a  zeal  and  enthusiasm  that  are  able  to  make  much  of 
small  equipment  and  few  advantages.  We  may  have  the  con- 
structive manual  and  occular  skill  that  enables  us  to  produce 
our  own  tools  that  are  necessary  for  investigation.  We  may  by 
our  situation  have  the  opportunity  of  attacking  local  historical 
or  scientific  problems,  the  solution  of  which  will  be  of  real  value 
to  the  world. 


How  Far  Is  the  State  University  Justified  in  Undertaking 

Graduate  Work?    Ought  It  to  Enter  the  General 

Field  of  Research? 


President  Bryan,  University  of  Indiana. 


Mr,  President :  —  I  shall  speak  very  briefly  upon  this  subject. 
As  matters  stand  at  present,  I  judge  we  agree  that  the  primary 
duty  of  the  state  universities  is  to  furnish  work  of  collegiate 
grade.  It  is  not  improbable  nor  undesirable,  in  my  opinion,  that 
the  work  of  collegiate  grade  for  the  first  two  years  should  in 
time  come  to  be  provided  for  outside  the  state  universities,  leav- 
ing to  those  institutions  professional  and  technical  and  gradu- 
ate work. 

However  that  may  be,  I  believe  it  is  at  the  present  time  a 
primary  duty  of  the  state  universities  to  carry  forward  research 
work  as  far  as  they  can  with  profit.  Research  is  not  a  luxury. 
It  is  a  social  necessity.  It  is  obviously  a  practical  necessity  in 
the  fields  of  agriculture,  engineering,  public  hygiene  and  the 
like.  It  is  no  less  a  social  necessity  in  every  field  where  truth 
is  to  be  found.  What  the  whole  people  needs  to  have  done,  the 
whole  people  should  do  or  should  have  done.  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  argument  of  those  who  hold  that  the  search  for  new 
truth  should  be  left  to  private  beneficence,  when  the  progress, 
the  safety,  the  life  of  society  as  a  whole  are  so  fundamentally 
dependent  upon  that  search. 

Experience  shows  that  the  people  are  willing  to  pay  for 
research.  The  experience  in  many  states  and,  above  all,  the 
experience  of  the  general  government,  shows  that  when  the  peo- 
ple are  well  advised,  they  are  ready  to  pay  whatever  is  necessary 
for  carrying  on  research  in  every  field. 
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Meanwhile,  the  immediate  and  practical  question  is,  **  What 
can  the  state  universities  do  with  profit  at  the  present  time?  '* 
As  has  already  been  intimated,  the  fundamental  consideration 
in  each  case  is  the  presence  of  men  who  are  really  productive. 
The  great  peril  in  this  business  is  the  projection  of  elaborate 
graduate  schools,  where  many  of  the  men  are  really  sterile, 
where  we  shall  have  the  form  of  doing  graduate  work  and  not 
the  reality.  Wherever  that  peril  is  made  imminent  by  the  fact 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  faculty  are  men  of  this  type,  I 
think  it  would  be  unwise  to  establish  a  graduate  school. 

Of  course  there  is  some  sterile,  pseudo-research  work  in  every 
university  in  the  world.  We  are  all  familiar  with  doctors'  theses 
coming  from  the  most  eminent  universities  which  really  repre- 
sent nothing  that  is  worth  while.  But  of  course  in  the  great 
universities  this  is  less  likely  to  occur  than  in  the  smaller  ones. 

The  question,  then,  becomes  a  question  of  furnishing  condi- 
tions for  the  productive  men,  if  we  have  any  of  them  ;  and  here 
I  think  that  the  greatest  enemy  of  productive  research  work  in 
our  American  universities  generally  is  the  excessive  expansion 
of  the  course  oj  study.  The  course  of  study  in  the  American 
university  is  like  a  tree  that  has  grown  in  very  rich  ground  and 
has  never  been  pruned.  We  try  to  cover  all  fields  on  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  level,  and  perhaps  in  the  state  university  it 
is  our  duty  to  do  that.  And  then  we  try  to  cover  all  those  fields 
again  on  junior  and  senior  levels  with  a  vast  array  of  electives 
on  almost  every  phase  of  almost  every  subject. 

In  my  judgment  much  of  the  resources  of  money  and  of  time 
and  of  strength  in  our  universities  is  squandered  in  this  way. 
I  believe  that  the  most  pressing  duty  that  we  have  in  our  school 
system  as  a  whole  is  the  problem  of  selection.  We  need  to  do 
what  a  lawyer  must  do  before  the  Supreme  Court  who  desires  to 
speak  three  hours  and  is  limited  to  thirty  minutes.  He  must 
say  everything,  and  he  must  say  it  in  thirty  minutes.  It  is  the 
task  that  falls  to  any  writer  of  good  prose  or  of  good  poetry, 
when  he  wishes  to  say  a  great  many  things  and  must  say  them 
all  in  a  short  time.  He  must  reject.  He  must  throw  more  into 
the  waste  basket  than  he  puts  on  paper.     He  must  select.     The 
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universities  must  bend  to  the  same  necessity.  We  have  had  a 
perfectly  natural  and  inevitable  expansion  of  the  course  of  study, 
so  that  the  course  of  study  might  represent  civilization  on  every 
side.  But  it  is  impossible  that  the  richest  university  should  do 
everything. 

So  I  should  say  to  the  head  of  the  department,  who  is  in  my 
opinion  a  productive  man,  that  it  is  possible  for  the  university 
to  furnish  him  with  the  conditions  for  research  work,  if  he  will 
do  two  things :  In  the  first  place,  he  must  eliminate  unneces- 
sary electives  of  junior  and  senior  grades,  giving  a  narrow  and 
select  program  of  undergraduate  collegiate  work.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  he  must  select  a  program  of  studies  for  graduate 
work  which  is  not  beyond  the  power  of  the  university  to  sustain. 

It  costs  a  vast  sum  of  money  to  furnish  the  facilities  in  any 
great  department  of  research  if  all  of  its  special  fields  are 
to  be  covered.  It  may,  however,  be  a  comparatively  easy  thing 
to  furnish  the  facilities  for  the  carrying  out  of  a  narrower  pro- 
gram which  shall  run  fruitfully  through  years.  In  my  opinion, 
therefore,  not  only  the  richest  of  the  state  universities  but  also 
those  state  universities  that  are  not  so  rich,  have  it  within  their 
power  to  furnish  first-rate  collegiate  work,  and,  second,  to  sup- 
port fruitful  programs  of  research  lying  beyond  the  bachelor's 
degree  provided  there  are  men  present  who  are  genuinely  pro- 
ductive. The  value  of  supporting  such  men  in  a  university  is, 
of  course,  self-evident. 

It  is  not  good  educational  statesmanship  to  gather  all  such 
men  into  the  few  great  centers.  It  is  better  educational  states- 
manship to  have  some  such  men  in  many  institutions.  It  is 
certainly  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  the  relatively  remote  insti- 
tutions to  sustain  such  men  and  make  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  them. 

I  shall  make  one  more  remark,  and  then  I  shall  close.  We 
cannot  elicit  productive  work  with  money.  There  was  never  a 
time  when  men  could  make  so  much  money  by  producing  even 
passably  good  literature  as  at  present.  Colliers*  offered  $5000 
for  a  short  story,  and  had  12,000  stories  offered  and  not  one  first 
rate ;  at  least,  none  that  has  appeared  publicly.     We  cannot 
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elicit  first-rate  work  with  money  alone.  That  brings  home  to 
US,  it  seems  to  me,  the  fact  that  the  most  precious  asset  that  we 
have  is  the  presence  of  the  men  who  really  are  productive ;  and 
we  have  no  more  sacred  duty  than  to  see  to  it,  if  we  have  such 
men,  that  they  shall  have  the  conditions  and  above  all  things 
that  they  shall  have  the  leisure  which  makes  it  possible  for  them 
to  give  to  society  what  they  have  to  give. 

~~  The  Chairman  —  Gentlemen  of  the  Association:  Discussion 
is  now  in  order  upon  any  one  of  the  three  phases  of  this  general 
question  which  has  been  so  ably  presented  by  President  Ayres, 
Chancellor  Strong  and  President  Bryan.     Discussion  is  in  order. 

President  MacLean  of  Iowa  —  Referring  to  the  point 
brought  out  by  Chancellor  Strong,  as  I  recall  it,  concerning  the 
organization  of  graduate  schools  and  colleges,  or  departments, 
it  seems  to  me  that  he  was  fundamentally  sound  in  saying  that 
there  should  not  be  haste  for  such  organization  and  the  projec- 
tion of  the  mere  paper  organizations.  The  institutions,  there- 
fore, should  study  to  foster  graduate  work  in  sporadic  form  for 
a  series  of  years,  if  it  is  found  that  they  have  the  facilities.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  not  to  be  timid  in  organizing  a 
graduate  school  or  college  when  we  are  sure  of  these  conditions. 
We  ought  even,  then,  to  make  haste  to  organize  them,  in  order 
that  we  may  reveal  to  the  public  that  the  state  university  has  a 
great  function  in  the  way  of  research  work,  the  discovery  and 
application  of  truth  in  a  people*s  institution.  In  order  further 
that  the  men  among  us  who  have  these  gifts  may  be  encouraged 
and  have  something  of  recognition  ;  in  order  that  the  regents  of 
the  institutions  may  be  prepared  to  so  furnish  help  to  these  men 
in  the  way  of  instruction  and  apparatus  that  they  may  have 
somewhat  of  time  to  yield  this  most  precious  fruit  of  our  modern 
civilization,  may  I  be  pardoned  for  alluding  to  a  bit  of  personal 
experience  ? 

In  the  University  of  Minnesota  where  I  was  a  dozen  years 
professor,  coming  fresh  from  the  old  country,  a  cock-sure  doctor 
of  philosophy,  thinking  that  we  must  do  some  research  work  to 
live  ourselves,  I  attempted  to  start  a  little  research  work.    The 
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institution  discouraged  it.  It  was  stated  that  they  must  provide 
simply  for  the  teaching.  It  was  made  very  clear  to  several  of 
us  who  had  this  spirit  in  that  university  that  we  could  expect 
no  compensation  whatever.  That  was  supposed  to  be  a  final 
argument.  Now,  some  of  us  had  not  thought  of  any  extra  com- 
pensation for  such  work.  So  we  were  permitted,  finally,  to  offer 
a  few  courses,  while  we  were  heavily  loaded  with  a  schedule  of 
hours  for  instruction.  Naturally,  a  few  gathered  about  spirits 
of  this  sort,  and  so,  sporadically,  the  graduate  work  went  for- 
ward in  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Up  to  this  moment  I 
believe  the  University  of  Minnesota  has  organized  no  graduate 
department  or  college,  and  has  no  dean  for  the  work.  The  his- 
tory of  that  university,  you  all  know,  is  one  of  great  rapidity 
of  growth.  I  suppose  no  institution  has  paralleled  it,  not 
excluding  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  the  rapidity  of  increase 
of  attendance,  and,  perhaps  of  the  staff  of  instruction.  But  they 
have  been  unable  to  increase  the  staff  of  instruction  relatively  as 
fast  as  the  attendance  of  students  has  increased.  And  with  this 
spirit  that  I  have  alluded  to,  the  University  of  Minnesota  goes 
on  to-day,  with  some  graduate  students,  but  I  submit,  with  all 
love  and  veneration  for  that  institution,  that  they  are  not  fulfill- 
ing this  function.  We  do  not  think  of  them  as  banner-bearers 
here,  with  all  our  admiration  for  their  size  and  their  merit.  I 
think  they  have  in  a  measure  lost  an  opportunity.  And  I  say 
with  the  same  frankness  I  think  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has 
seized  that  opportunity  by  quickly  recognizing  graduate  work, 
focusing  attention  upon  it  and  nourishing  it.  And  here  we  may 
say  in  all  pleasantness,  just  for  this  year,  possibly,  that  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  has  beaten  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Then,  in  the  University  of  Nebraska,  concerning  which  I 
speak  through  a  little  first-hand  knowledge,  I  discovered,  when 
preparing  the  way  for  Chancellor  Andrews  over  there,  that  there 
were  some  gentlemen  who  really  were  publishing  good  things 
and  doing  some  original  work  in  the  faculty.  They  had  a  very 
few  students  remaining  for  a  second  degree.  I  think  they  had 
not,  at  that  time,  ever  a  student  who  had  remained  for  the  third 
degree  —  the  doctor*s  degree.     However,  finding  this  choice  set 
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of  real  university  professors,  finding  an  institution  that  under 
the  magnificent  powers  of  promotion  of  my  predecessor,  Chan- 
cellor Canfield,  had  made  an  astounding  increase  in  numbers,  it 
seemed  timely  to  gather  this  choice  set  of  real  university  profes- 
sors and  to  say  to  them :  *  *  What  can  we  do  for  graduate  work  ? '  * 
And  we  agreed  to  have  a  dean  for  graduate  work,  and  to  organ- 
ize a  graduate  college.  This  meant  not  to  secure  professors 
who  were  given  only  to  graduate  work,  but  to  take  these  few 
men  who  were  doing  it  then  and  to  allow  them  to  be  the  voting 
members  in  a  little  graduate  faculty  with  a  dean  and  so  seek  to 
develop  the  work. 

Chancellor  Andrews  can  tell  you  better  than  I  whether  this 
college,  organized  in  1896,  now  having  almost  a  decade  of  work 
behind  it,  has  justified  the  experiment.  I  believe  it  has,  and 
that  it  has  given  more  of  distinction  to  the  University  of  Nebraska 
than  its  great  rapidity  of  growth. 

Next  I  was  associated  with  the  University  of  Iowa.  I  dis- 
covered there  an  old  university,  with  a  magnificent  classical  tap- 
root and  traditions.  The  institution  was  not  properly  supported 
pecuniarily  by  the  State,  but  it  had  some  eighty-eight  so-called 
graduate  students ;  most  of  them,  however,  not  in  residence. 
There  was  a  little  group  of  professors  there,  really  research  men, 
ready  to  foster  this  work.  They  had  a  committee  on  graduate 
studies.  After  a  year  of  residence  I  gathered  these  men  and 
said:  **Canwe  organize  a  graduate  college?  Is  the  State  of 
Iowa  wise  enough,  if  we  feature  the  graduate  college,  to  give  us 
money  for  the  development  of  the  graduate  college  ?  Fortunately 
or  unfortunately,  we  have  no  college  of  agriculture  as  a  part  of 
our  institution,  to  absorb  millions  of  money.  Can  we  show  the 
State  that  here  is  one  of  the  great  places  to  make  investments, 
not  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts  experiments,  but  experi- 
ments in  the  discovery  and  application  of  truth  in  the  field  of 
social  and  political  and  economic  science  ?  Can  we  not  here  do 
something,  also,  for  literature?  "  And  the  men,  with  dreadful 
timidity,  said  :  **  We  will  try.'*  And  we  went  immediately  to  the 
Board  of  Regents  and  said  :  **  This  shall  be  one  of  the  features  in 
the  development  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  if  you  will  bless  it." 
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In  Iowa  there  is  a  feature  which  has  not  as  yet  been  brought 
out  here,  although  it  is  something  that  pertains  to  many  of  our 
States :  There  is  a  great  growth  of  denominational  colleges, 
and  they  must  be  considered  in  this  environment.  Sixteen  so- 
called  standard  colleges  are  now  in  existence  in  the  State  of 
Iowa.  There  are  forty  so-called  colleges  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 
These  colleges  had  considered  themselves  in  competition  with 
the  University  of  Iowa.  That  was  simply  a  State  college.  And 
this  was  not  healthful  for  the  colleges  or  for  the  university.  We 
said  that  in  featuring  this  graduate  college  we  mean  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  brethren  in  the  little  colleges  that  we  draw  out  from 
the  competition ;  that  we  come  to  our  own  in  a  class  by  our- 
selves. Those  colleges  had  anticipated  that  perhaps  something 
of  this  kind  might  come,  by  a  resolution  that  they  passed  in 
their  college  section  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  some- 
where about  1895,  saying  that  only  the  State  University  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  should  offer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
The  college  men  were  conferred  with  concerning  this  policy  of 
the  University  of  Iowa.  They  heartily  endorsed  it.  They  said  : 
**  Make  the  graduate  college  and  the  great  professional  schools 
the  feature  of  the  university  and  we  will  fall  in  behind  the 
University  of  Iowa,  to  have  it  such  a  university  as  the  State 
deserves." 

So  the  graduate  college  was  organized.  Naturally,  again,  no 
professors  were  given  only  to  graduate  work.  The  result  of  this 
organization  was  that  the  men  who  were  productive,  not  sterile, 
as  was  said  a  few  moments  ago,  came  with  joy  into  this  graduate 
faculty.  The  men  who  were  in  a  rut  and  were  sterile  said  little. 
They  remarked  more  or  less  against  the  wisdom  of  such  a  move- 
ment. They  saw  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall  for  their  progress 
in  the  way  of  recognition.  But  it  seems  well  that  there  shall  be 
something  to  separate,  to  test. 

So  the  graduate  college  in  the  University  of  Iowa  was  put  in 
charge  of  a  man,  an  alumnus,  a  man  long  in  the  faculty,  a  man 
who  had  produced  and  who  had  the  right  spirit ;  and  through 
the  energy  of  that  man  more  than  through  any  other  single  thing, 
it  developed.    Organized  in  1900,  it  had  developed  last  year  into 
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a  college  of  about  i8o  graduate  students  in  residence.  The  m 
absentia  students,  the  moment  we  organized  the  graduate  col- 
lege, received  notice  that  they  must  work  out  their  opportunity 
for  a  degree  within  two  years,  for  thereafter  there  would  not  be 
in  absentia  students. 

The  next  thing  was  the  matter  of  appropriations.  We  did 
not  hesitate  to  speak  plainly  to  a  farmer  legislature  of  this  grad- 
uate college ;  that  it  was  the  highest  kind  of  work,  and  there- 
fore the  most  expensive  kind  of  work,  and  that  it  must  enlarge 
appropriations.  We  did  not  set  out  the  budget  for  the  graduate 
college  from  that  of  the  other  colleges  at  first ;  but  the  regents 
two  years  ago,  in  their  own  budget,  began  to  separate  certain 
items  for  the  graduate  college.  Then  we  devised  a  scheme  of 
standard  college  scholarships  in  the  University  of  Iowa.  We 
said  that  any  one  of  the  standard  colleges  preparing  students 
directly  for  our  graduate  college  might  have  the  privilege  of 
nominating  for  appbintment  each  year  one  scholar  who  should 
received  $125  from  the  university  for  his  scholarship.  He 
should  come  to  the  university,  become  a  candidate  for  the  mas- 
ter's degree,  and  give  himself  wholly  to  graduate  work,  except 
for  some  slight  service  that  he  should  render  the  state  in  labo- 
ratory, library  or  theme  reading,  or  something  of  that  sort  —  in 
one  sense  to  earn  his  stipend  of  $125.  This  was  presented  to 
the  Legislature  ;  for  we  believe  in  doing  nothing  in  a  corner  or 
apart  from  the  people ;  and  it  received  hearty  recognition  by 
the  farmers'  Legislature. 

So  these  colleges  have  now  for  two  years  been  sending  scholars 
under  this  arrangement.  Not  all  the  sixteen  standard  colleges 
are  prepared  to  give  us  students.  Only  eleven  of  the  sixteen 
standard  colleges  can  really  prepare  for  our  graduate  work. 
The  bill  of  expense,  therefore,  you  see,  is  not  very  great,  at 
first. 

I  have  entered  at  large  upon  this  subject,  with  a  bit  of  experi- 
ence in  these  three  universities,  to  show  the  soundness  of  the 
positions  that  have  been  taken,  to  illustrate  them,  and  to  give  a 
little  more  emphasis  to  recognizing  at  the  proper  time,  by  some 
simple  organization,  the  graduate  work. 
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As  regards  money,  these  larger  appropriations  for  this  most 
expensive  work,  bring  perils.  Two  years  ago  in  our  Legisla- 
ture, because  we  had  not  been  pushing  up  the  attendance  of  the 
university,  because  we  had  raised  the  standard  for  admission  to 
every  college  to  standards  which  were  equal  to  the  best  in  the 
land,  we  had  been  stationary  in  attendance.  We  had  increased 
our  income  at  least  one  and  one-half  times,  but  for  two  years  we 
were  stationary  in  attendance.  Then  the  economists  in  the 
Legislature  said:  ** There  is  extravagance  at  the  University. 
Something  is  wrong  over  there.**  And  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  Legislature,  where,  by  the  greatest  struggle,  we  had  secured 
additional  appropriations  necessary  to  keep  us  developing,  we 
were  only  too  glad  to  have  the  matter  adjudicated  by  the  most 
thorough  investigation.  And  immediately  the  regents  were 
asked  by  me  to  organize  special  investigating  committees  of 
their  own  and  to  seek  conference  with  members  from  the  LegiS' 
lature  and  to  understand  whether  or  not  money  had  been  wasted. 
Upon  the  per  capita  showing — that  favorite  trick  of  some  econo- 
mists, to  go  by  the  head — we  were  not  making  a  good  showing. 
This  seeking  of  the  investigation  was  done  with  malice  prepense, 
namely  to  educate  these  people  with  reference  to  quality  and  not 
quantity,  and  as  to  what  makes  a  genuine  university,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  college  and  the  group  of  commercial  profes- 
sional schools  such  as  hitch  on  even  to  state  universities.  While 
it  is  always  dangerous  to  prophesy,  and  we  know  not  what  the 
morrow  will  bring  forth,  I  have  been  informed  that  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  legislative  com- 
mission that  is  to  report  next  month  to  the  Legislature.  And  I 
discovered  that  when  these  men  did  make  their  investigation,  it 
dawned  upon  them,  with  their  good  American  sense,  that  the 
highest  education  is  university  education,  the  higher  education 
is  college  education,  and  the  high  education  is  high  school  edu- 
cation ;  and  that,  as  a  high  school  costs  rightly  more  than  the 
graded  schools,  and  the  college  rightly  more  than  the  high 
schools,  a  real  university  must  cost  much  more  than  a  college. 
I  have  hopes,  therefore,  that  we  have  won  the  beginning  of  this 
battle,  at  any  rate,  the  first  battle  in  the  campaign,  to  have  a 
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great  rural  state  sustain  a  real  university.  I  may  be  disap- 
pointed in  all  this,  but  as  fellow- workers,  I  take  you  into  the 
heart's  confidence,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  any  suggestions 
that  may  help  us ;  for  we  are  fighting  a  battle  there  which  if  we 
lose  will  weaken  all  of  you  somewhat,  and  if  we  win  will  encour- 
age you  all. 

Leaving  this  personal  experience,  brought  in  simply  to  illus- 
trate these  principles,  I  would  like  to  take  up  the  remark  so  well 
made  by  Chancellor  Strong  about  the  importance  of  age  and 
tradition  for  genuine  graduate  work.  I  am  heartily  in  sympa- 
thy with  that.  But  let  us  encourage  ourselves,  those  of  us  who 
represent  the  newer  institutions,  by  remembering  that  we  can 
have  in  a  measure  the  benefit  of  age  and  tradition,  not  by  the 
clock  but  by  the  spirit  of  the  thing.  I  think  that  our  state  uni- 
versities are  in  a  condition  to  have  the  right  sort  of  professors, 
men  of  the  type  that  President  Bryan  has  emphasized.  Then, 
we  are  free  from  an  overweight  of  college  traditions.  Take  Yale 
University,  for  example,  from  which  I  hold  a  diploma,  and 
which,  as  a  Connecticut  man,  I  have  known  from  boyhood.  Is 
there  any  college, — with  great  love  for  it  I  say  it  —  that  has 
lost  so  many  opportunities  as  Yale  in  the  last  forty  years  ?  And 
why  has  she  lost  them  ?  Because  she  was  hide-bound  with  col- 
lege traditions.  The  old-fashioned  American  college  was  her 
shibboleth,  and  she  would  not  become  a  university.  And  what 
made  the  second  president,  Dwight,  president  ?  The  fact  that 
in  the  New  Englander,  some  five  or  six,  perhaps  ten  years  before 
he  was  made  president,  he  had  published  an  article,  after  Har- 
vard had  taken  the  university  pathway,  saying  that  Yale  needed 
to  become  a  university.  That  single  article,  more  than  anything 
else,  made  Timothy  Dwight,  a  theologian,  president  of  Yale 
College.  A  man  then  in  fullness  of  age,  he  would  not  have 
been  selected  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  he  had  presented 
the  university  idea.  And  what  a  struggle  he  had  to  get  the 
beginnings  of  the  realization  of  the  university  idea.  What  a 
struggle  Hadley  is  having  at  this  moment  in  many  ways. 

To  come  back  to  the  application,  we  are  loaded  with  these 
collegiate  traditions.     We  are  creating,  with  great  freedom,  our 
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Status ;  and  when  we  do  it,  is  it  not  true  that  we  get  doctors  of 
philosophy  from  the  best  schools  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
old  world  ?  We  have  gone  too  far.  We  may  have  appointed 
men  just  because  they  were  doctors  of  philosophy  from  the  old 
world.  We  may  not  have  stopped  to  see  whether  they  had  what 
is  so  necessary  in  our  colleges,  something  of  the  teaching  ability ; 
but,  with  our  sad  experiences,  with  too  many  doctors  of  philoso- 
phy of  a  certain  type,  is  this  not  for  our  encouragement,  that  we 
have  the  real  age  and  traditions  of  the  oldest  universities  in  the 
world,  from  Germany  on  ?  And  through  this  group  of  genuine 
university  men,  is  it  not  like  the  history  of  the  spirit  of  the 
primitive  church  ?  We  have  apostles  from  Jerusalem  out  here 
in  our  Antiochs  and  in  our  Romes,  and  even  out  into  the  west- 
ern isles.     So  I  feel  encouraged,  even  on  this  score. 

The  Chairman  —  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  Association  to 
take  any  order  at  this  time  with  reference  to  the  remainder  of 
the  program,  or  to  proceed  according  to  the  printed  bill,  as  you 
are  now  proceeding  ?  Is  it  your  wish  to  make  any  order  with 
reference  to  the  time  for  the  adjournment  of  the  morning  ses- 
sion ?  If  not,  discussion  will  be  in  order  upon  the  topic  which 
has  already  been  presented,  unless  some  rul^  shall  be  established 
touching  the  time  which  may  be  taken  up  by  these  remarks 
other  than  the  introductory  remarks.  Discussion  on  any  of 
these  subjects  is  now  in  order. 

President  Van  Hise  —  I  wish  to  make  only  two  or  three 
remarks  upon  the  various  positions  which  have  been  taken,  not 
in  the  way  of  general  discussion,  but  simply  as  giving  our 
experience  in  Wisconsin. 

It  seems  to  me  that  President  Strong  is  right  in  holding  that 
the  graduate  schools  should  not  be  altogether  separate  from  the 
undergraduate  schools.  We  ought  to  remember  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  end  of  our  college  course  does  not  correspond 
with  the  end  of  the  gymnasium  work  in  Germany,  and  that  there 
is,  therefore,  a  difference  in  our  conditions.  It  is  possible  in 
Germany  to  separate  the  gj'mnasium  from  the  university.  But 
in  the  university  in  Germany  the  professor  who  is  at  the  head  of 
his  department  gives  an  elementary  course  of  lectures,  a  broad, 
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comprehensive  course,  which  covers  the  whole  scope  of  his  par- 
ticular field.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  work  which 
requires  a  broader  and  deeper  and  bigger  man  than  an  element- 
ary course  of  lectures ;  and  that  those  professors  who  expect  to 
give  the  major  portion  of  their  time  to  advanced  work  ought  to 
give  one  such  course  of  lectures.  While  in  Wisconsin  we  have 
not  absolutely  required  it,  we  have  suggested  to  the  professors 
who  give  the  major  part  of  their  time  to  advanced  work  that  they 
give  at  least  one  elementary  course  through  the  year  open  to 
every  student  who  has  had  the  work  prerequisite  to  enter  the 
department. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  broad  elementary  courses  are  one  of 
the  important  factors  in  keeping  up  the  strength  and  spirit  of 
university  work.  Such  courses  attract  students  to  a  subject  and 
thus  lead  to  study  of  more  advanced  work.  Also,  such  work 
helps  the  professor  himself  to  retain  a  broad  interest  and  to 
refrain  from  too  closely  confining  himself  to  his  specialty.  I 
should  very  much  regret  to  have  the  graduate  school  separated 
from  the  junior  and  senior  undergraduate  work  which  would 
cause  a  professor  now  giving  a  large  part  of  his  time  to  advanced 
instruction  and  productive  work,  to  surrender  elementary  courses 
or  lectures. 

In  reference  to  the  point  which  President  Bryan  makes  about 
a  university  covering  only  that  part  of  the  field  which  can  be 
covered  strongly,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  touched  a  point  of 
fundamental  importance  in  the  development  of  advanced  work. 
I  think  that  has  been  one  of  the  points  in  which  President  Har- 
per has  shown  his  powers  of  organization.  The  University  of 
Chicago  when  it  organized  did  not  attempt  to  cover  the  entire 
field  of  human  knowledge.  At  the  present  time  very  important 
schools  and  colleges  found  in  other  universities  in  this  country 
have  not  yet  been  organized,  which  doubtless  in  time  will  be 
found  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  But  the  University  of 
Chicago  covers  strongly  each  of  the  fields  which  it  undertakes 
to  handle.  The  result  has  been  the  wonderful  growth  and 
development  of  that  university.  Had  the  funds  which  the  insti- 
tution now  has  been  dispersed  over  the  entire  field  of  knowledge, 
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the  University  of  Chicago  would  not  have  made  much  impres- 
sion upon  education  in  this  country. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  state  universities  in  the 
development  of  graduate  work,  should  choose  those  departments 
where  this  work  can  be  strongly  developed  and  at  the  same  time 
be  of  most  vital  importance  to  the  state. 

Those  relations  in  Wisconsin  are  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
state  universities  of  the  West.  We  have  accredited  high  schools 
and  a  regular  inspector  of  high  schools  who  does  a  certain  part 
of  the  work  and  is  assisted  by  other  professors,  so  far  as  he  needs 
their  services.  The  majority  of  the  students  are  admitted  upon 
certificates  from  accredited  high  schools  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
surrounding  states. 

President  Baker  —  I  belong  to  one  of  the  younger  state 
universities.  I  wish  simply  to  endorse  heartily  the  view  that 
state  universities  are  bound  to  take  up  graduate  work  as  fast  as 
possible. 

I  sometimes  think  we  go  to  an  extreme  in  saying  that  a  piece 
of  work  must  be  original,  in  the  sense  that  nobody  ever  under- 
took to  discuss  it  before,  and  that  only  original  sources  of  infor- 
mation must  be  used.  In  trying  to  make  a  beginning  of  gradu- 
ate work  in  the  University  of  Colorado,  I  have  always  urged 
that  professors,  if  possible,  should  devote  that  time  which  nat- 
urally they  should  give  to  the  development  of  themselves  in  the 
direction  of  helping  to  build  up  graduate  work. 

It  has  seemed  to  me,  moreover,  that  if  a  professor  did  not 
have  the  time  to  be  in  an  important  sense  an  originator  himself, 
he  could  have  the  time  to  acquaint  himself  with  everything  that 
the  world  is  producing  in  his  line,  and  that,  while  he  himself 
might  suffer  if  he  did  not  have  the  time  to  engage  in  important 
original  work,  perhaps  he  might  be  able  to  help  the  students  in 
the  higher  courses  quite  as  efficiently. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  important  thing  to  aim  at  is 
power  on  the  part  of  the  student,  and  that  material  that  has  been 
used  before,  and  a  subject  that  has  been  discussed  before,  may 
be  proper  material  for  a  young  man  who  is  aiming  at  the  master's 
degree  or  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.     Of  course  v;e  are 
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very  cautious  about  offering  advanced  work,  and  we  offer  work 
for  the  doctor's  degree  only  in  courses  where  we  have  the  neces- 
sary facilities. 

I  wish  to  give  just  a  little  instance  which,  to  me,  was  encour- 
aging. A  young  man  by  chance  came  to  us  who  had  been  pur- 
suing graduate  work  in  two  large  and  old  universities  in  this 
country.  He  was  a  man  whose  judgment  was  excellent.  He 
finally  took  the  doctor's  degree  in  his  line  with  us.  The  men, 
two  of  our  professors,  with  whom  he  studied  for  the  degree,  had 
been  in  these  other  institutions  and  had  received  the  best  that 
those  institutions  could  give.  They  had  been  abroad  since  and 
had  added  something  to  their  breadth  of  view.  This  young  man 
said  :  **I  got  more  right  here  out  of  those  two  men  than  I  got 
in  both  the  other  institutions  put  together."  But  I  presume 
that  our  young  men  did  the  work  of  their  lives,  because  they  felt 
the  responsibility.  I  simply  give  the  illustration  to  show  what 
possibilities  there  may  be  in  one  of  the  younger  institutions. 

The  state  universities  must  be  able  to  give  graduate  work, 
because  they  should  take  the  lead  in  influencing  standards  in 
every  state,  and  because  I  believe  that  a  university  in  a  few 
years,  is  to  be  known  as  such  by  the  fact  of  its  ability  to  do 
graduate  work.  I  wish  we  were  bold  enough  to  say  frankly 
that  all  graduate  work  and  all  professional  work  must  be  built 
on  top  of  a  college  course.  The  college  course  inevitably  is 
going  to  be  about  two  years. 

The  Chairman — President  Stubbs,  of  the  University  of 
Nevada,  requests  the  chair  to  excuse  him  to  the  association. 
He  has  received  this  morning  a  telegram  telling  him  of  the  death 
of  a  member  of  his  family,  and  must  withdraw.  I  dare  say  the 
association  will  excuse  him,  but  of  course  with  very  great 
regret. 

President  Swain  —  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  self-evident 
that  all  our  state  universities  must  ultimately  do  graduate  work 
and  research  work.  I  cannot  conceive  of  an  ideal  for  these 
universities  that  would  not  involve  that.  However,  I  suppose 
it  is  true  that  a  majority  of  the  state  universities  are  not  ready 
now  to  do  graduate  work  to  the  extent  of  granting  the  doctor's 
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degree.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  fundamental  that  absolute 
honesty  is  practiced  in  this  matter  with  the  students  that  come 
to  these  institutions  for  graduate  work. 

What  is  the  condition  under  which  a  given  student  shall  be  a 
candidate  for  a  degree  at  a  given  institution  ?  We  shall  say  that 
the  institution  is  ready  to  give  the  master's  degree  in  a  given 
line  and  not  the  doctor's  degree.  Shall  a  student  take  the  mas- 
ter's degree  at  his  alma  mater  for  example,  and  then  go  on  for 
his  doctor's  degree  in  some  other  institution  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  test  must  rest  upon  the  answer  to  this :  Is  the  institu- 
tion prepared  to  give  that  substantial,  solid  work  upon  which 
the  student  can  build,  when  he  goes  to  the  other  institutions  ? 
And  so,  in  attempting  to  give  graduate  work  in  our  state  uni- 
versities, it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  look  at  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  student  in  any  given  case,  and  honestly  advise  him 
as  to  what  is  best  for  him.  If  we  look  at  it  from  that  point  of 
view,  in  some  states  one  standard  will  perhaps  prevail,  and  in 
others  another.  All  institutions  cannot  come  to  the  same  stand- 
ard. But  if  we  face  the  question  honestly  from  the  standpoint 
of  each  individual,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  work  can  be  safely 
undertaken. 

President  Tight — I  believe  **children  should  be  seen  and 
not  heard ; '  *  but  as  I  represent  the  youngest  of  the  possible 
state  universities,  representing  the  territorj'^  of  New  Mexico,  I 
want  to  say  that  this  matter  comes  to  us  there,  in  that  new 
country,  with  peculiar  force.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  older  institutions  that  are  well  equipped  to  do 
graduate  work  to  feel  that  the  younger  institutions  that  are  not 
so  well  equipped  ought  not  to  indulge  in  that  kind  of  work. 
We  have  a  different  problem  in  the  territory  of  New  Mexico, 
and  that  is  to  draw  out  students  into  the  university.  I  believe 
it  is  true  that  there  is  many  a  young  man  in  college  who  has 
inherent  possibilities  and  capabilities  and  who  is  never  reached 
because  he  never  gets  the  idea  that  there  is  something  beyond 
him  to  work  for. 

I  know  that  while  we  do  not  pretend  to  do  graduate  work, 
except  in  a  very  limited  sense,  and  offer  no  degrees  in  that  line. 
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yet  it  is  an  inspiration  for  men  in  college  to  see  others  who  have 
graduated  doing  something  still  in  their  alma  mater.  It  is  an 
encouragement  for  them  to  go  on,  and  I  believe  that  if  for  no 
other  reason,  it  is  a  function  of  the  very  youngest  of  the  schools 
to  encourage  this  work,  that  we  may  inspire  those  in  the  under- 
graduate schools  to  go  on  in  this  line  of  work  and  develop 
themselves,  if  they  have  any  talent  for  original  work. 

The  Chairman  —  Will  gentlemen  remark  further  upon  the 
question  ? 

President  Kane  —  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  in  regard 
to  one  or  two  of  the  points  made.  I  am  not  certain  that  I  am 
clear  as  to  what  was  meant  by  the  relation  of  the  undergraduate 
work  and  the  graduate  work,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  some  of 
the  presidents  of  these  universities  where  considerable  graduate 
work  is  done  if  there  is  not  a  danger  of  confusion,  in  not  keeping 
distinct  the  kinds  of  work  to  be  done,  and  also  if  it  is  not  better 
to  have  graduate  work,  work  that  is  distinctly  for  the  graduate 
students.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  danger  of  getting  the  two 
kinds  of  work  so  related,  or,  I  might  say,  so  confused,  that 
almost  any  college  will  be  saying  that  practically  its  courses  are 
graduate  courses ;  in  other  words,  there  is  danger  in  not  keeping 
up  the  distinction  between  graduate  work  and  undergraduate 
work.     It  seems  to  me  that  is  rather  a  vital  point. 

The  Chairman — You  gentlemen  hear  President  Kane's  in- 
quiry ;  and  I  dare  say  there  are  many  here  who  can  reply  to  it. 

CHANCEI.I.OR  Strong — It  appears  that  it  may  fall  upon  me 
to  say  a  word,  as  long  as  I  looked  the  matter  up  somewhat. 

There  is  no  line  of  distinction  between  the  undergraduate  and 
the  graduate  work  that  can  be  called  a  line  of  distinction  so 
marked  that  it  is  evident.  In  almost  all  of  the  larger  institu- 
tions giving  graduate  work,  the  courses  for  undergraduate  work 
and  graduate  work  are  made  up  as  follows  :  First  is  the  series 
of  courses  called,  generally  headed  * 'courses  for  undergraduates 
alone;**  and  those  courses  are  given  mainly  to  freshmen  and 
sophomores.  There  is  another  group  of  courses  which  is  in 
many  catalogues  headed  * 'Courses  for  graduates  and  advanced 
undergraduates,"  which  are  intended  for  juniors  and  seniors  and 
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also  for  graduate  students.  The  line  there  cannot  be  sharply 
drawn,  because  it  is  sometimes  the  case  that  advanced  under- 
graduates are  doing  work  which  may  be  called  original  work, 
research  work,  and  it  may  also  be  true  that  the  first  year's 
graduates  may  be  doing  some  work  which  ought  to  be  called 
undergraduate  work.  That  list  of  courses,  then,  is  intended  to 
cover  that  rather  broad  field ;  and  the  courses  themselves  are 
fitted  either  for  advanced  undergraduates  or  for  graduates  in  the 
first  year,  perhaps,  of  their  graduate  instruction.  Then  there  is 
a  third  class  of  courses,  in  many  instances,  and  these  are  headed: 
* 'Courses  for  graduates  only."  They  are  courses  so  advanced 
in  their  content,  and  so  related  to  research  work  and  original 
investigation,  that  they  cannot  with  any  reason  be  done  by  stu- 
dents who  are  called  undergraduate  students.  I  think  that 
that,  perhaps,  may  in  a  measure  answer  the  question.  And,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  entirely  desirable 
that  there  should  be  a  very  sharp  and  hard  and  fast  line  drawn 
between  the  courses  so-called  graduate  and  so-called  under- 
graduate. 

Acting  President  Jones  of  Missouri — I  do  not  rise  to 
answer  the  question  raised  by  President  Kane,  but  to  ask  one, 
and  that  is  this  :  Since  there  is  this  close  connection  that  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Chancellor  Strong  between  graduate  and 
undergraduate  courses,  is  it  best  to  have  a  dean  for  the  under- 
graduate work  and  also  a  dean  for  the  graduate  work,  or  to  have 
all  of  this  work  under  one  dean, — the  dean  of  the  college  of  lib- 
eral arts,  or  the  academic  department,  whatever  the  department 
may  be  styled  ?  That  is  a  question  that  occurs  in  organization, 
and  has  been  settled,  perhaps,  in  a  good  many  of  the  univer- 
sities; but  if  there  are  any  presidents  here  of  institutions  in 
which  this  question  has  not  been  settled,  I  should  be  very  glad 
indeed  to  have  their  opinion  on  this  point :  Whether  it  is  best, 
in  case  you  are  still  free  to  organize  the  graduate  work,  to  put 
that  work  under  the  same  dean  who  has  charge  of  the  under- 
graduate work,  or  whether  it  is  better  in  the  organization  to 
have  two  separate  deans. 

There  is  one  other  remark  that  I  should  like  to  make,  and  that 
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is  this :  In  the  discussion  this  morning  I  think  the  point  has 
not  been  made  quite  clear,  although  it  may  have  been  implied, 
that  it  is  not  necessary,  in  entering  upon  graduate  work  for  any 
university  immediately  to  be  able  to  offer  courses  leading  up  to 
the  doctor's  degree.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  it  is  advisable  for  very 
many  of  the  new  universities  to  do  that. 

Our  experience  in  Missouri  may  be  of  some  interest.  It  has 
been  like  this:  The  graduate  department  was  organized  in  1896, 
but  we  have  not  yet  encouraged  students  to  take  their  doctor's 
degree  with  us.  During  that  time  we  have  conferred  only  one 
doctor's  degree.  We  began  first  to  put  considerable  emphasis 
upon  the  first  year's  work,  — the  work  for  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts.  Nearly  all  departments  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
are  equipped  to  give  one  year's  good  instruction  in  graduate 
work,  and  students  are  encouraged  to  stay  with  us  and  do  one 
year's  graduate  work.  Then  we  encourage  them  to  leave  and 
go  to  other  institutions  that  are  better  equipped  for  the  second 
and  third  year's  work.  The  result  of  that  policy  has  been  that 
while  we  have  had  quite  a  large  number  of  graduate  students  — 
in  this  session  we  have  about  one  hundred  —  and  while  we  con- 
fer a  good  many  master  of  arts  degrees  every  year,  during  ten 
years  we  have  conferred  but  a  single  degree  of  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy, and  that  in  a  department  that  is  especially  well  equipped. 

President  MacLean  —  I  do  not  presume  to  reply,  but  I  will 
just  make  an  intimation,  and  by  way  of  preface,  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  known,  — perhaps  it  is  known  to  all  of  us  —  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  has  made  notable  progress  in  its  graduate 
work.  The  progress  there  is  noteworthy  for  the  fact,  which 
President  Jones  was  too  modest  to  bring  out,  that  in  selecting 
men  for  the  staff  they  have  selected  university  trained  men  and 
men  with  the  university  spirit ;  and  they  have  a  very  strong  staff 
as  a  result  of  their  selection. 

As  regards  the  dean,  **it  depends,"  as  the  French  say.  It 
depends.  If  the  dean  of  the  Liberal  Arts  College  is  really  filled 
with  the  university  spirit,  why  the  longer  he  can  serv^e  for  the 
two  colleges,  the  better.  But  it  may  be  that,  being  a  good  dean 
for  certain  purposes  in  the   Liberal  Arts  College,  he  is  not 
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possessed  with  that  spirit.  Then  I  would  say,  have  a  dean  set 
off  for  the  graduate  college.  Secondly  it  would  depend  upon 
the  practice  and  the  equipment,  how  the  work  is  progressing. 

I  think  that  President  Jones  has  done  a  great  service  in  call- 
ing attention  to  a  fact  not  known  very  much  upon  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  namely,  that  our  state  universities  have  been  conser- 
vative with  reference  to  graduate  degrees.  I  think  if  we  have 
erred  at  all,  we  have  erred  upon  the  side  of  excessive  conserva- 
tism. It  is  known  among  us  in  the  middle  west  that  in  order  to 
be  at  all  respected  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  we  must  require 
more  than  they  do  for  admission  or  for  graduation  or  for  a 
degree.  We  have  to  require  more  for  some  time,  before  we  get 
any  smile  even  from  the  east.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
gentlemen  like  President  Schurman  of  Cornell,  they  do  not 
travel  amongst  us  to  catch  the  light  of  the  setting  sun  which 
now,  in  the  new  world,  is  also  the  rising  sun. 

Then  I  would  like,  since  I  brought  in  so  much  of  our  experi- 
ence, to  say  that  the  University  of  Iowa  has  done  what  was  done 
by  the  University  of  Missouri, — carried  men  to  the  second 
degree,  and  then  has  been  only  too  glad  to  have  relations  with 
Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Cornell,  and  with  universities  over 
the  seas,  whither  we  send  the  men  for  the  doctor's  degree. 
Despite  what  may  have  seemed  to  you  a  very  encouraging 
report,  this  large  number  of  graduate  students,  we  have  given 
in  all  these  years  but  five  degrees  as  doctor  of  philosophy,  where- 
as I  think  down  east  they  would  probably  have  turned  out 
twenty  or  thirty  doctors  of  philosophy,  as  they  do  not  have  to  be 
so  conservative.     (Laughter.) 

The  Chairman — There  is  still  time  for  further  discussion,  if 
any  gentleman  wishes  to  present  such. 

President  Boyd  of  Oklahoma — The  remarks  of  the  last  two 
gentlemen  suggest  the  thought  that  has  been  in  my  mind  in  this 
discussion, — what  is  the  content  of  the  work  that  shall  be  re- 
quired in  the  graduate  field  ? — to  what  extent  shall  it  be  made 
up  of  knowledge  that  has  already  been  worked  out,  but  not 
widely  published,  or  not  generally  known,  and  what  part  shall 
be  exclusively  research  work  ? 
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The  practice  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  as  outlined  by 
Professor  Jones,  indicates  a  line  of  division  :  The  work  for  the 
master's  degree  possibly  would  include  work  completing  the 
range  of  known  knowledge  in  a  subject  and  preparing  for  the 
doctor's  degree,  which  would  involve  the  research  work.  But  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  some  one  that  has  had  experience,  as  to 
the  ratio  that  should  be  maintained  between  these  two  fields  in 
working  out  the  graduate  work. 

President  Buckham  —  It  is  not  so  much  the  value,  it  seems 
to  me,  of  the  new  knowledge  that  may  be  discovered  by  the 
research  that  we  want  to  reach,  as  it  is  the  spirit  of  research. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  research  may  be  conducted  in  fields 
which  may  be  old  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  quite  new  to  the 
student ;  and  that  he  may  get  the  spirit  of  research  perhaps  as 
well,  and  perhaps  better  in  this  field  than  in  wholly  new  fields. 
Then,  in  his  after  years,  when  he  comes  to  his  practical  life,  he 
will  make  the  spirit  of  research  which  he  has  acquired  fruitful 
in  the  discovery  of  what  is  actually  new  knowledge. 

President  Bryan  —  I  should  like  to  add  just  one  word  to 
the  discussion.  I  wish  to  remark  particularly  that  productive 
energy  in  literature  or  in  any  of  the  arts  is  as  precious  to  the 
university  as  productive  energy  in  any  field  of  learning.  Our 
universities  have  been  one-sided.  They  have  developed  learn- 
ing and  have  neglected  art.  It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  this 
should  be  so,  but  happily  the  balance  is  being  restored.  The 
best  of  all  ways  to  restore  the  true  balance  is  to  make  the  uni- 
versity a  favorable  environment  for  the  productive  artist  as  well 
as  for  the  productive  scholar. 

The  Chairman  —  President  Boyd,  no  one  has  undertaken  to 
answer  your  question  directly,  but  I  dare  say  the  substance  of 
an  answer  has  been  delivered  before  us  in  these  observations 
this  morning  that  will  enable  you  to  solve  the  problem. 

I  feel  a  spirit  of  true  contrition  at  having  been  late  this  morn- 
ing. At  home  I  am  a  great  stickler  for  promptness,  and  I  think 
all  people  who  are  in  charge  of  educational  work  ought  to  be 
prompt.  If  you  will  forgive  me  this  time,  I  never  will  be  late 
again. 
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President  Droppers — I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  when 
we  take  a  recess  it  be  until  half-past  three  o'clock. 

President  Fei*i*ows— Is  not  that  too  late? 

The  Chairman — It  is  moved  that  the  afternoon  session  begin 
at  half -past  three. 

President  Fellows — I  move  to  amend  that  by  providing 
that  the  afternoon  session  shall  begin  at  three  o'clock. 

(After  further  discussion,  the  motion  as  amended  to  take  a 
recess  until  three  o'clock  was  carried,  and  a  recess  until  that 
time  was  declared  accordingly.) 


Can  There  Be  a  G>-ordiiiation  of  the  F.Tamining,  Certificale, 

and  Accreditinf  (Inchiding  School  Inspection)  Systems 

for  Admission  to  G>llege  Lobldng  Toward  a  Omi- 

mon  or  National  Administration  in  the  Interests 

of  Students,  G>lleges,  and  the  Preservation 

of  Standards? 


President  George  E.  MacLean  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa. 


The  topic  assigned  me  springs  out  of  a  paper  given  at  the 
July  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  upon 
another  topic  assigned  me :  '* Which  is  better,  the  western  plan 
of  admitting  students  to  colleges  and  universities  by  certificates 
from  duly  inspected  secondary  schools,  or  by  the  eastern  method 
of  admitting  only  by  examinations  conducted  by  representative 
boards  or  otherwise?'*  An  abstract  of  my  treatment  of  this 
subject  may  best  serve  as  an  introduction  of  today. 

**  Within  a  few  years  it  may  be  determined  which  plan,  with 
all  it  implies  in  shaping  far>reaching  educational  ideals  and 
practices,  shall  be  national.  The  term  ** western**  and  **east- 
em"  must  not  import  provincial  pride,  or  sound  a  note  of 
sectionalism. 
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The  examination  by  the  separate  college  of  the  individual 
candidate,  giving  '^personal  contact'*  has  failed. 

The  college  entrance  examination  board  organized  in  1900, 
examined  some  2100  candidates  this  year — a  Lillipution  effort  as 
compared  with  the  need  to  examine  some  66,000  candidates.  It 
has  all  the  disadvantages  of  massed  examinations  making  it  a 
gamble  for  the  entering  student  and  of  judgment  simply  upon 
paper. 

The  New  England  college  certificate  board  cares  for  some 
2,000  candidates  and  has  the  virtue  of  resting  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  teacher  acquainted  with  the  pupil.  But  it  lacks 
any  note  of  nationality  and  is  without  provision  for  any  proper 
inspection  and  accrediting  the  schools. 

President  Hadley  has  just  announced  that  for  the  present  Yale 
will  adhere  to  the  separate  examination  system.  Yet  President 
Hadley  personally  would .  give  teachers  of  proved  ability  the 
opportunity  to  recommend  for  provisional  admission  to  the  fresh- 
man class.  Thus  President  Hadley  is  not  far  from  the  kingdom 
of  the  outright  accrediting  system  for  which  we  hope  he  may 
become  a  leader,  not  only  amongst  his  brethren  of  the  eleven 
colleges  in  the  northeastern  college  entrance  certificate  board, 
but  throughout  the  nation.  The  whole  thing  might  be  done  if 
Commissioner  Draper  and  President  Butler  became  his  co- 
adjutors. 

The  so-called  ** western"  is  really  a  development  from  the 
German  plan.  It,  in  some  form,  logically  accompanied  a  state 
public  school  system  crowned  by  a  state  university.  It  has  been 
adopted  also  by  private  universities  so  that  it  covers  the  entire 
territory  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Pacific,  and  overflows  into  south- 
ern and  eastern  states.  At  present  there  are  twelve  state  or 
state  university  inspectors  in  as  many  great  western  states  — 
supplemented  by  visitors  from  great  private  institutions.  In  the 
north  central  association  of  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  there 
has  been  for  six  years  a  commission  on  secondary  schools  and 
college  entrance  requirements,  at  the  heart  of  which  is  a  board 
of  high  school  inspectors.  Uniform  standards  and  entrance 
blanks  have  been  prepared.     But  now  a  list  of  first-class  schools 
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meeting  the  standards  of  the  commission  is  becoming  an  accred- 
ited list  throughout  the  entire  northwest. 

The  accrediting  system  has  raised  the  standard  of  the  work 
done.  It  has  linked  the  secondary  school  into  one  system  with 
higher  education.  It  has  given  an  increase  of  students  entering 
college,  and  with  better  average  preparation.  At  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  the  fall  of  1901,  of  those  entering  by  examina- 
tions 49  per  cent  were  conditioned  as  against  only  29  per  cent 
of  certified  students.  An  investigation  by  Principal  Ramsay 
showed  that  the  certificated  students  excelled  in  mental  ability 
five  to  one. I  In  the  general  performance  of  college  duties  they 
excelled  three  to  one.  Professor  Whitney  of  Michigan  found 
that  the  average  standing  of  the  certified  student  was  more  than 
one  and  one-half  per  cent  higher  than  for  the  examined  student. 

Professor  T.  Gregory  Foster  in  the  report  of  the  Alfred  Mos- 
ley  commission  rejoices  that  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  in 
American  universities  that  the  man  who  is  fit  to  teach  is  also  to 
be  trusted  to  examine  his  own  students.  He  says  the  accredi- 
tive  system  of  the  middle  west  is  a  most  significant  plan  and  one 
rapidly  spreading  into  the  east. 

In  the  states  where  it  has  been  adopted  the  whole  educational 
system  has  been  unified  and  strengthened.  The  barriers  be- 
tween various  grades  of  teachers  are  being  removed.  The 
teaching  of  ail  classes  of  teachers  is  thereby  made  more  direct, 
more  stimulating  and  attractive  to  students.  The  accrediting 
system  as  versus  the  older  leaves  the  teacher  and  the  taught 
free  and  thereby  stimulates  to  better  training. 

Professor  Foster  quotes  President  Harper  as  opposed  to  the 
accrediting  system  when  he  left  Yale,  but  now  is  a  firm  believer 
in  it  as  a  result  of  his  experience.  The  professor  concludes,  **It 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  contributions  of  America 
to  educational  progress.'* 

What  we  do  we  must  do  quickly.  A  national  system  (mean- 
ing thereby  governmental  co-ordination  and  possible  inspection 
in  harmony  with  the  voluntary  co-operation  in  many  western 
states,  concatenating  secondary  schools,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties)  will  give  modem  interstate  educational   privileges,   long 
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needeed  fo  keep  up  with  the  interstate  commerce  and  life,  and 
heightening  national  ideals  and  power." 

That  there  can  be  local  co-ordination  of  the  examination,  cer- 
tificate and  accredited  systems  for  admission  to  college  is  clear, 
because  it  is  already  accomplished  in  fact.  It  is  true  in  many 
institutions.  We  have  an  excellent  illustration  in  the  report  for 
1904-05  of  President  Schurman  of  Cornell.     He  says : 

'*In  the  year  1904-05  the  number  of  matriculants  presenting 
certificates  in  satisfaction  of  the  entrance  requirements  was  317, 
and  the  number  of  schools  they  represented  was  154.  It  is  some- 
times alleged  that  the  scholarship  pf  students  admitted  on  certifi- 
cate is  lower  than  that  of  students  who  are  required  to  pass 
examinations.  But  the  experience  of  Cornell  University  does 
not  support  this  contention.  And  consequently  the  faculty  sees 
no  reason  for  disturbing  an  arrangement  which,  as  Dean  Crane 
points  out,  *  is  convenient  both  for  the  schools  and  the  univer- 
sity.' Nevertheless  Cornell  has  from  the  first  co-operated  with 
the  College  Kxtrance  Examination  Board  and  many  of  its 
matriculants  enter  by  the  way  of  that  board's  examinations. 
Thus  of  181 7  taking  the  board's  examination  in  1904  not  less 
than  251  announced  their  intention  to  enter  Cornell  University. 
A  third  avenue  to  the  university  is  the  Regents*  diploma  for 
New  York  State  students;  and  with  this  credential  238  marticu- 
lated  in  1904-05.  There  remains  the  method  of  entrance  by 
examinations  at  the  university,  which  are  now  given  only  in 
September,  and  of  this  method  27  availed  themselves  in  1904-Q5. 
The  remaining  members  of  the  freshman  class  were  admitted  on 
credentials  from  other  universities  and  colleges,  or  on  medical 
students'  certificates."     (i) 

The  Cornell  case,  showing  that  there  can  be  a  local  co-ordi- 
nation shifts  the  emphasis  of  our  discussion  to  the  question 
whether  there  can  be  a  common  or  national  administration  in 
the  interest  of  students,  colleges,  and  the  preserving  of  stand- 
ards. That  there  is  a  tendency  and  need  and  a  longing  for  a 
common,  and  indeed  a  national  administration,  is  evident.  The 
tendency  springs  from  axioms  of  economic  science  like  that  of 
(1)    Cornell  University,  President's  Report,  1904-05,  pp.  36-37. 
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*  planless  production  makes  waste/  The  spirit  of  this  era  of 
co-operation  and  combination  intensifies  the  longing  and  the 
needs  becomes  positive  as  rapidity  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication facilitates  migration.  The  unifying  of  the  republic, 
the  emphasizing  of  Am^can  ideals  with  a  deepening  conscious- 
ness of  our  world-wide /relations,  unite  the  tendency,  longing, 
and  need  into  an  aspiration  and  positive  demand  for  the  recog- 
nition and  development  of  a  national  system  of  education. 

This  appears  in  unexpected  ways.     President  Schurman  in- 
his  report,  referring  to  Mr.  Carnegie's  professorial  pensions  and 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  subsidies  for  general  education  in  colleges, 
says: 

**Both  philanthropists  have  risen  above  the  idea  of  a  single 
institution  and  have  grasped  the  conception  of  a  national  system 
of  higher  education.  And  the  bounty  is  as  splendid  as  it  is  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  higher  education  in  America.  But 
relatively  to  the  ideal  of  an  efficiently  organized  system  of  higher 
education  in  the  United  States,  it  is  only  a  beginning.*'     (i) 

President  Hadley's  last  report,  (2)  true  to  the  spirit  of  Yale, 
breathes  with  the  thought  of  becoming  national.  He  would 
gladly  appropriate  the  genius  of  the  state  university.  He  cites 
Yale's  work  in  forestry  as  **including  the  kind  of  public  work 
which  makes  the  modem  university  something  more  than  a 
mere  group  of  schools  and  elevates  it  to  its  highest  possible  rank 
— that  of  a  public  servant."  He  dwells  upon  considerations  of 
public  duty  as  affecting  the  requirements  for  admission.  He 
says: 

**If  the  Yale  requirements  should  get  so  far  out  of  the  line  of 
work  furnished  by  the  better  kind  of  high  schools  in  the  country 
that  we  could  not  expect  to  get  boys  from  these  schools,  we 
should  soon  become  a  local  institution.  Yale  would  be  a  school 
for  boys  of  one  kind  of  antecedents,  instead  of  for  boys  of  all 
kinds  of  antecedents ;  and  as  soon  as  it  became  a  school  for  boys 
of  one  kind  of  antecedents   only,  it  would   lose  its  value  as  a 

(1)  Cornell  University,  President's  Report,  1904-'05,  p.  74. 

(2)  ''Science,"  Oct  27,  1905,  p.  614  and  following. 
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broadening  influence  to  its  students  and  as  a  factor  in  the  life  of 
the  whole  nation. 

**Our  policy  with  regard  to  entrance  requirements  is  thus 
governed  by  two  separate  considerations :  our  duty  to  ourselves 
of  not  admitting  boys  except  those  who  are  able  to  do  the  kind 
of  work  which  will  be  required  of  them,  and  our  duty  to  the 
public  of  admitting  all  kinds  of  boys  who  can  do  this,  on  as 
equal  terms  as  possible.  Our  student  body  must  be  at  once 
hard  working  and  national . ' '     (i ) 

He  then  makes  this  surprising  application  of  this  splendid 
doctrine : 

**  In  order  to  make  ourselves  national  we  admit  boys  to  our 
undergraduate  courses  by  examination  only  and  not  by  certifi- 
cate. We  believe  that  the  examination  method  is  fairer  to  boys 
who  come  from  distant  places.  The  certificate  system  is  the 
natural  one  for  the  state  university,  which  draws  its  pupils 
chiefly  from  the  schools  of  one  locality  and  can  inspect  and 
examine  those  schools ;  but  if  a  national  university  tries  to  apply 
this  system  it  gives  either  an  unfair  preference  to  the  boys  from 
schools  near  at  hand,  or  an  inadequate  test  to  the  boys  from 
remote  ones."     (2) 

The  plausibility  of  this  conclusion  disguises  the  logic  of  the 
actual  present  conditions.  As  if  one  institution  could  become 
national  by  refusing  necognition  to  the  arrangements  of  great 
national  groups  of  secondary  schools  and  colleges  like  those  of 
the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board,  and  those 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  of  the  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  in  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland,  and  the  accredited  system  of  the  state  and  private 
universities  and  colleges,  particularly  as  unified  through  the 
Commission  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Entrance  Requirements, 
with  its  board  of  high  school  inspectors,  in  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges !  How  can  an 
institution  hope  to  become  national  by  becoming  isolated  and 
local  in  setting  its  own  examinations?     Under  this  idea  con- 

(1)  *•  Science,"  Oct.  27,  1905,  p.  618. 

(2)  Ibid.,  p.  519. 
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fusion  becomes  worse  confounded  as  institutions  multiply  with 
aspirations  to  be  national  but  insisting  upon  making  their  own 
examinations. 

What  a  reversion  this  is,  is  evident  in  the  light  of  the  approxi- 
mation to  something  national  which  began  to  appear  through 
the  three  or  four  great  provincial  organizations  just  mentioned, 
covering  most  of  the  national  territory.  By  the  same  token  that 
the  certificate  system  is  a  natural  one  for  the  state  university,  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  one  for  a  national  university. 

The  great  state  universities  draw  their  students  from  many 
states  and  countries  and  have  learned  by  a  system  of  comity  that 
they  can  safely  accept  the  inspection  and  accrediting  of  sister 
state  universities.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  but  three 
prominent  institutions.  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton,  have  we 
not  arrived  at  a  practical  co-ordination  of  the  examining,  certi- 
ficate, and  accrediting  system  in  that  the  institutions  in  the 
great  provincial  organizations  above  referred  to,  upon  occasion 
accept  the  testimonials  issued  by  the  authorities  of  any  one  of 
these  systems.  It  only  remains  to  see  that  what  the  student 
migrating  from  one  of  these  great  provincial  groups  to  another 
accomplishes  in  entering  an  institution,  is  safe-guarded  from 
fraud  or  misinterpretation,  and  that  positively  uniform  and  high 
standards  are  maintained  by  the  establishment  of  a  proper  chan- 
nel for  exchange  of  documents. 

A  common  administration  could  be  established  through  a 
delegacy  consisting  of  secretaries  of  the  existing  provincial 
organizations.  Indeed,  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  affords  a  hint  as  to  a  way  to  do  it.  They  provide  that 
representatives  of  the  secondary  schools  on  that  board  may  be 
appointed  by  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools,  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara- 
tory Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  of  Maryland,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

**  Each  association  may  appoint  one  secondary  school  repre- 
sentative for  every  three  colleges  and  universities  represented  in 
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such  association  and  admitted  to  membership  in  the  board:  " 
(i)  but  under  the  limitation  that  the  colleges  must  be  admitted 
by  vote  of  the  board  to  membership,  and  that  the  number  of 
secondary  schools  appointed  by  any  one  association  shall  in  no 
case  exceed  five. 

The  scheme  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
strictly  interpreted,  it  will  be  seen  is  not  automatic  based  simply 
on  meeting  standards  ;  it  requires  election  and  is  exclusive,  and 
necessarily  under  their  scheme,  of  anything  but  the  examination 
sjrstem. 

I^t  the  associations  above  mentioned  inaugurate  a  movement 
by  having  a  conference  of  representatives  from  the  associations, 
to  which  also  representatives  of  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton 
might  be  asked. 

The  first  step  of  a  common  administration,  co-ordinating  the 
examining,  certificate,  and  accrediting  S3rstems  seems  relatively 
easy.  When  we  import  the  term  national  administration  in 
the  higher  or  governmental  sense,  the  difficulties  are  greatly 
increased  and  differences  of  opinion  will  multiply.  For  one, 
however,  I  venture  to  believe  that  the  movements  under  way 
will  not  rest  until  in  some  conservative  way  we  have  a  national 
attachment  —  that  is,  a  governmental  point  of  attachment.  It 
must  be  conceded  in  the  words  of  Commissioner  Andrew  S. 
Draper,  upon  the  legal  status  of  public  schools,  '*that  while 
they  are  not  national,  neither  are  they  local  institutions  —  rather 
are  they  state  institutions.*'  (2)  In  another  place  he  says: 
**  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  easily  conceived  to  be  a 
function  of  government  to  encourage  schools."     (3) 

**  Since  the  American  school  system  has  come  to  be  supported 
wholly  by  taxation,  it  has  come  to  depend  upon  the  exercise  of 
a  sovereign  power.  In  the  United  States  the  sovereign  powers 
are  not  all  lodged  in  one  place.  Such  as  have  not  been  ceded 
to  the  general  government  are  retained  by  the  states.     The  pro- 

(1)  Educational  Review,  October,  1904,  p.  265. 

(2)  Proceedings  and  Transactions,  N.  E.  Am.  1889,  p.  138. 

(3)  Education  in  the  United  Stated,  edited  by  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler, Vol.  1,  1900,  p.  5. 
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vision  and  supervision  of  schools  is  one  of  these.  Hence  the 
school  sjrstem,  while  marked  by  many  characteristics  which  are 
common  throughout  the  country,  has  a  legal  organization  pecul- 
iar to  each  state.''     (i) 

Great  as  are  the  systems  of  state  schools  covering  the  most  of 
the  land  and  culminating  in  New  York  in  the  most  complete 
state  system,  tiaifying  the  public  and  private  institutions,  they 
do  not  satisfy,  but  on  the  contrary  they  feed  the  hunger  for  a 
national  system,  or  better,  for  a  federal  co-ordination  of  the  state 
systems.  The  state  of  New  York  blazes  the  way  for  an  analo- 
gous natural  system  blending  the  private  and  state  institutions 
in  a  relation  to  the  federal  government. 

An  objector  will  recall  the  legal  status  above  conceded,  and 
specifically  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  only  advisory,  a 
collector  of  statistics  and  an  educational  clearing  house.  (2) 
But  as  **  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,*'  and  brought 
forth  after  the  Civil  War  with  the  need  of  education  in  the  South 
for  the  freedman  and  for  the  immigrants,  through  the  advocacy 
of  a  Barnard  and  a  Garfield,  in  1867  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
so  again,  following  the  Spanish- American  War,  necessity  for 
education  in  our  new  possessions  including  Alaska,  has  tended 
to  a  development  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.     (3) 

The  committee  on  resolutions  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  chairman,  brought  in  a 
report  adopted  by  the  Association  in  1900  earnestly  urging 
•*  upon  the  Congress  the  wisdom  and  advisability  of  reorganiz- 
ing the  Bureau  of  Education  upon  broader  lines  ;  of  erecting  it 
into  an  independent  department  on  a  plane  with  the  Department 
of  Labor ;  of  providing  a  proper  compensation  for  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  ;  and  of  so  constituting  the  Department  of 
Education  that,  while  its  invaluable  function  of  collating  and 
diffusing  information  be  in  no  wise  impaired,  it  may  be  equipped 
to  exercise  effective  oversight  of  the  educational  systems  of 
Alaska  and  of  the  several  islands  now  dependent  upon  us,  as 

(1)  Education  in  the  United  States,  1900,  Vol.  1,  pp.  17-18. 

(2)  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  Dexter,  p.  202. 

(3)  Addresses  and  Proceedings,  N.  E.  A.,  1901,  p.  435. 
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well  as  to  make  some  provision  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  white  people  domiciled  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  who  are  without  any  educational  opportunities  what- 
ever. 

**  Such  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  such 
extension  of  its  functions  we  believe  to  be  demanded  by  the 
highest  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
respectfully  but  earnestly  ask  the  Congress  to  make  provision 
for  such  reorganization  and  extension  at  its  next  session.  The 
action  so  strongly  recommended  will  in  no  respect  contravene 
the  principle  that  it  is  one  of  the  recognized  functions  of  the 
national  government  to  encourage  and  to  aid,  but  not  to  control, 
the  educational  instrumentalities  of  the  country.'*     (i) 

Dr.  Butler  in  an  editorial  in  the  Educational  Review  in  1901, 
follows  up  the  subject  conservatively : 

**  Questions  of  erecting  the  Bureau  of  Education  into  an  exe- 
cutive department,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  as  was  proposed 
by  Senator  Hansbrough's  bill,  introduced  into  the  Fifty-sixth 
Congress,  or  of  organizing  it  on  the  same  plane  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  are  not  necessarily  involved,  and  may  wisely  be 
postponed  until  public  opinion  on  the  subject  is  better  informed 
and  more  clearly  formulated.  All  immediate  necessities  could 
be  met  by  an  amendment  of  existing  law  that  should  provide  for 
a  bureau  of  education  with  two  divisions:  a  division  of  sta- 
tistics and  reports,  to  do  the  work  now  done  by  the  Bureau  ; 
and  a  division  of  supervision  and  administration,  to  take  up  the 
oversight  of  the  school  systems  of  Alaska,  of  the  white  resi- 
dents in  Indian  Territory,  of  Porto  Rico,  and  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.''     (2) 

With  our  eyes  opened  by  foreign  needs  in  this  era  of  a  new 
nationalism,  would  it  not  be  well  to  turn  them  upon  our  greater 
domestic  educational  needs  for  developing  the  Bureau  as  shown 
by  the  subject  we  have  in  hand.  Some  sense  of  such  needs 
stirred  this  association  a  year  ago  to  appoint  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Presidents  Van  Hise  and  Jesse  to  draft  a  memorial  to 

(1)  Addresses  and  Proceedings,  N.  E.  A.,  1900,  p.  31. 

(2)  Educational  Review,  Vol.  21,  1901,  p.  528. 
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enlarge  the  function  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  (i)  Without 
an  amendment  to  the  act  establishing  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
might  it  not  find  authority  with  comparatively  small  addition  to 
its  expenditures,  to  act  in  place  of,  or  in  conjunction  with,  the 
delegacy  above  proposed  ?  The  law  says,  it  shall  *'  aid  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  in  the  establishmetH^  and  maintenance 
of  efficient  school  systems  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause 
of  education  throughout  the  country.''  l^et  it  federate  and 
co-ordinate  our  present  school  systems.  Let  it  endorse  and  pro- 
mulgate national  standards.  Local  systems  and  institutions 
would  be  free  to  accept  them  or  not ;  indeed,  national  inspectors 
might  complement  state  and  institutional  inspectors ;  the  national 
inspectors  visiting  upon  invitation  and  without  authority,  as 
indeed  is  the  case  with  the  majority  of  state  inspectors.  The 
national  inspectors  could  validate  the  work  of  local  inspectors 
for  remote  parts  of  the  country.  The  individual  colleges  would 
upon  occasion,  now  in  this,  now  in  that  subject,  be  at  liberty,  as 
they  now  are  even  in  the  most  highly  developed  accrediting  sys- 
tems, to  give  examinations  to  an  entering  student. 

In  fine,  the  proposals  of  this  paper  apply  the  doctrine  of  evo- 
\tition.  We  grow  from  the  S3rstems  we  now  have.  We  corx^-Jt 
late  thetp.  We  leave  liberty  to  each  institution  and  group  of^ 
institutions  to  favor  the  system  or  lack  of  system  it  may  have! 
All  ^at  is  asked  is  an  open  door  policy  instead  of  an  exclusive 
onef  Ultimately  the  best  system  or  combination  of  systems  will 
siu^ve.  In  the  meantime,  there  will  be  a  germinal,  genuine 
nierican  S3rstem  looking  toward  a  national  one  in  harmony 
Jntb  our  new  nationalism. 

^  T»E  Chairman  —  Gentlemen,  the  topic  is  debatable  and  dis- 
cussion is  invited. 

President  Baker  —  Will  President  MacLean  state  in  a  few 
words  his  definite  scheme  for  bringing  about  an  examination  or 
consideration  of  this  project  ? 

President  MacLean  —  I  will  take  one  step  farther,  simply 
for  discussion.     I  would  propose  that  this  National  Association 

(1)  Transactions  and  Proceedings,  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities of  America,  1904,  p.  23. 
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of  StateJJniyersities^o  naturally  related  to  this  subject,  should 
propose  to  these  four  great  educational  associations  that  they 
appoint  committees  or  delegates  from  those  Associations  for  a 
conference  upon  this  co-ordination  of  their  systems  and  inter- 
change of  documents.  Those  four  associations  are  the  New 
England  Associatfen,  so  well  known  to  us,  the  association  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland,  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges  and  the  Southern  Association. 
Then  it  seems  to  me  there  is  one  other  body  that  should  be 
asked,  namely,  the  regents  of  the  University  of  New  York,  for 
they  have  the  most  highly  developed  system,  and  at  the  head  of 
it  is  Mr.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  and  he,  I  think,  in  his  office  should 
be  invited.  Take  those  five  great  bodies  and  let  them  have  a 
committee  of  conference  with  representatives  from  this  body. 

President  Baker  —  I  was  very  much  interested  in  that,  and 
especially  because  yeafs  ago  it  was  a  fond  dream  of  mine  that 
some  scheme  might  be  worked  out  to  establish  a  basis  of  uni- 
formity. That  desire  led  indirectly  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  ten  and  various  subsequent  reports.  I  am  watching  the 
evolution  towards  the  result  that  may  be  the  best  with  the  keen- 
est interest.  Here  is  another  step  in  that  evolution.  It  may  be 
that  the  proposition  of  the  author  of  this  paper  is  the  very  best 
to  be  considered.  I  think  we  ought  to  use  the  means  that  will 
be  the  most  efficient.  I  think  some  way  could  be  found  to  enlist 
the  National  Council  of  Education  and  to  get  them  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  unite  the  forces  mentioned  by  President  MacLean 
for  a  conference  and  for  presenting  a  scheme  of  national  breadth 
and  of  workable  character. 

I  approve,  in  general,  of  the  suggestions  of  the  paper,  and 
would  favor  the  use  of  the  most  powerful  means  to  secure  at 
least  a  careful  investigation  and  report.  The  time  has  come 
when  we  need  more  than  discussion.  We  need  some  definite 
action  toward  producing  a  desired  result. 

President  Fulton  —  I  second  that  motion. 

The  Chairman  —  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  chair 
be  required  to  appoint  a  committee  to  have  under  advisement 
the  matters  that  have  been  suggested  in  the  admirable  address 
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of  Preij|dent  MacLean,  and  to  report  appropriate  resolutions. 
Is  that  the  substance  of  the  resolution  ? 

President  M acLean  of  Idaho  —  Yes. 

The  Chairman  —  Debate  is  in  order  on  the  motion. 

President  MacLean  of  Iowa  —  Would  it  not  be  desirable 
to  add  to  whatever  committee  is  appointed  the  committee 
appointed  a  year  ago  with  reference  to  drafting  some  memorial 
to  enlarge  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  President 
Van  H^  is  president  of  that  committee,  and  I  think  they  should 
be  addid  to  this  committee. 

Th4  Chairman  —  Should  not  that  come  up  as  a  separate 
motioi  ? 

Pr]^Sident  MacLean  of  Iowa  —  Yes,  I  suppose  it  should. 

Tnfe  Chairman — It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  a  committee 
of  thrfee  be  appointed — I  think  that  was  th^  number  suggested  ? 

President  MacLean  of  Idaho  —  I  would  leave  the  number 
indefinite,  so  that  the  chair  might,  without  further  action,  add 
those  members  to  this  committee. 

The  Chairman  —  Thank  you.  A  committee  of  at  least 
three,  then  ? 

President  MacLean  of  Idaho  —  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman  (continuing) — To  have  under  advisement 
the  matters  to  which  you  have  just  now  been  listening,  and  to 
make  a  suitable  report.  Further  remarks  will  be  in  order  upon 
that  motion.  If  none,  so  many  gentlemen  as  wish  the  motion  to 
prevail  will  say  aye.  Those  opposed,  if  any,  will  say  no.  The 
motion  prevails,  and  the  chair  will  name  President  Van  Hise, 
President  Kane  andPresident  Droppers  as  the  members  of  that 
committee. 

Will  you  discuss  further  the  topic  which  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed, or  do  you  regard  the  reference  of  it,  which  is  virtually 
included,  I  suppose,  in  this  resolution  creating  the  committee, 
as  an  adjournment  of  that  topic  ?  What  is  the  wish  of  the 
Association  ?  If  there  is  no  motion,  the  chair  holds  that  further 
discussion  can  now,  if  gentlemen  desire  to  offer  such,  be  had 
upon  topic  No.  4. 

President  MacLean  of  Iowa  —  President  Atherton  of  the 
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State  College  of  Pennsylvania,  is  present,  and  I  move  thai  he  be 
asked  to  sit  as  a  corresponding  member. 

The  Chairman  —  If  there  is  no  objection,  President  Ather- 
ton  of  Pennsylvania,  will  act  as  a  corresponding  member  and 
take  part  in  the  discussion. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  Chairman  —  Is  there  further  consideration  to  be  had  of 
topic  No.  4  ? 

Chanceixor  Strong  —  I  move  that  we  pass  to  No.  5. 

The  Chairman  —  If  there  is  no  objection,  then  the  Associa- 
tion will  pass  to  No.  5  without  formal  motion ;  and  I  will  ask 
President  Swain  to  sit  in  the  Chair  for  a  few  moments. 

(The  Chairman  thereupon  yielded  the  chair  to  President 
Swain.) 

CHANCELI.OR  Andrews — I  have  been  reading  lately  some  of 
the  writings  of  General  Jomini,  who  for  knowledge  of  military 
science  I  suppose  has  never  had  a  peer.  A  very  interesting 
anecdote  is  told  about  Jomini.  When  Napoleon  was  starting  on 
his  Jena  campaign  he  sent  for  Jomini  to  come  to  his  head- 
quarters to  make  him  his  military  secretary.  After  conference, 
General  Jomini  agreed  to  join  him,  but  he  said  :  **  Sire,  I  shall 
require  four  days  to  bring  my  horses  and  other  equipage  from 
General  Ney's  headquarters,  and  I  will  meet  you  at  Bamberg." 

The  interview  occured  at  Mayence.  Napoleon  said  :  **  Why 
at  Bamberg?  Who  told  you  I  was  going  there?*'  Jomini 
replied:  *'Sire,  the  map  of  Germany  and  my  knowledge  that 
you  are  a  strategist  told  me  that.''  Said  Napoleon :  **I  am 
going  to  Bamberg ;  but  tell  no  one  else,  for  I  have  never  told 
anyone."     General  Jomini  was  **on  to  his  job."     (Laughter.) 

With  almost  equal  prescience  one  could  have  assured  himself 
that  the  question  of  the  A.  B.  and  the  B.  S.  degrees  would  come 
up  in  a  meeting  of  this  Association.  I  have  no  essential  contri- 
bution to  make  to  the  discussion ;  therefore  my  remarks  will 
be  few. 

I  do  not  myself  attach  any  considerable  interest  to  this  ques- 
tion. The  work  of  higher  education  will  go  on  about  equally 
well  whatever  degrees  we  confer.     If  we  use  two,  we  shall  get 
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on  well ;  and  if  one,  we  shall  do  about  equally  well.  There  is 
a  tendency  that  we  shall  have  to  recognize ;  for  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  we  are  in  the  stream  of  evolution,  which  will  carry  us 
to  this  result :  We  shall  disuse  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
except  at  the  end  and  as  a  crown  of  courses  almost  exclusively 
scientific,  engineering  courses  of  one  sort  or  another,  and  the 
regular  four  years'  course  in  agriculture.  I  presume  that  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  with  much  propriety,  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  will  be  retained  to  crown  courses  of  that 
almost  exclusively  scientific  character.  For  all  other  courses, 
however,  I  believe  that  in  a  comparatively  few  years  we  shall  be 
giving  simply  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Most  of  us,  I  presume,  had  we  been  popes,  with  absolute  con- 
trol of  curriculum-forming  and  degree-giving  in  the  United 
States,  would  have  arranged  for  a  somewhat  different  result. 
After  I  began  to  teach,  I  felt,  for  a  period,  considerable  enthus- 
iasm for  the  maintenance  on  its  old  curriculum  basis  el  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  I  said  men  ought  to  study  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  if  they  were  proficient  in  those  branches  and  had 
added  enough  others  of  a  literary  character  they  ought  to  have 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science,  I  then  thought,  ought  to  be  used  to  reward  any  spec- 
ially scientific  sort  of  curriculum .  There  was  something  to  be 
said,  and  if  we  could  control,  there  would  be  still  something  to 
be  said  for  such  an  arrangement.  But  the  evolution  has  gotten 
away  from  us.  First  one  college,  then  another  and  another,  not 
alone  of  the  more  progressive  or  the  less  conservative  sort  but 
colleges  of  all  sorts  have  played  harikari  in  the  employment  of 
degrees. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  reverse  this  tide.  If  you  look 
over  the  curricula  of  our  own  universities  you  will  find  that  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  given  in  certain  universities  for 
almost  exactly  the  same  courses  or  series  or  types  of  courses  for 
which  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  reserved  in  other 
institutions.  You  cannot  change  this.  You  could  not  reverse 
it  if  you  had  an  absolutely  national  system  of  universities.  We 
are  confronted,  in  the  language  of  the  great  classical  authority, 
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by  a  condition  and  not  to  any  great  extent  by  a  theory.  There 
are  very  admirable  and  conservative  American  institutions  where 
men  can  get  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  without  knowing 
any  Greek  at  all.  Also  sotaie — not  so  many — giving  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  without  any  Latin. 

It  will  occur  to  some  to  object  that  even  if  we  do  not  require 
Greek  or  Latin  any  more  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  we 
do  require  extensive  literary  study,  as  German  and  French. 
A  few  universities  add  Italian  or  Spatish.  We  all  require  con- 
siderable training  in  English.  And  it  may  be  there  are  gentle- 
men here  who  think  that  youth  specially  trained  in  these  literary 
lines  write  better  and  have  a  more  pronounced  literary  taste  than 
those  devoting  their  college  life  almost  exclusively  to  science. 
For  my  part  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  this.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  draw  a  line  of  demarkation  with  any  distinctness 
whether  touching  literary  ability  or  in  the  matter  of  literary 
taste,  in  favor  of  students  trained  in  a  specially  literary  way. 
There  ought  to  be  such  a  distinction.  Taking  one  hundred 
students,  or  a  thousand,  I  should  expect  a  priori  to  find  greater 
writing  power  and  a  more  pronounced  literary  taste  on  the  part 
of  youth  whose  studies  had  been  literary.  I  have  not  found  it 
so.  I  often  wonder  why  the  difference  does  not  appear,  but,  in 
my  experience,  it  does  not.   * 

President  Schurman  will  bear  me  out  that  for  many  years  —  it 
may  have  changed  now  —  in  Cornell  University,  the  pupils  who 
developed  literary  power,  ability  to  write,  and  a  disposition  to 
take  up  the  literary  pursuits  later,  were  as  apt  to  be  found 
among  those  who  did  comparatively  little  in  literary  studies  as 
among  those  who  devoted  themselves  almost  wholly  to  literary 
work.  This  is  certainly  the  case  in  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
I  believe  that  the  same  generalization,  or  lack  of  generalization, 
lack  of  data  to  form  a  generalization,  would  be  true  at  Brown 
University. 

This  being  so,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  longer  any  use 
in  fighting  for  the  exclusive  application  of  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  to  pupils  whose  four  years  have  been  spent  mainly  in 
literary  pursuits.     Unless  they  are  dedicated  to  scientific  work 
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by  the  character  of  their  training  and  have  elected  this  line,  as 
engineers  or  as  candidates  in  systematic  agriculture,  whose 
course  is  with  us  as  rigidly  scientific  as  that  for  the  engineer- 
ship —  I,  for  ray  part,  though  as  I  said,  I  attach  comparatively 
little  importance  to  the  subject,  would  be  willing  to  throw  over 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  apply  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  universally,  retaining  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  only  for  engineers  and  others  similarly  trained.  That 
would  mean  that  whereas  we  now  have  in  almost  every  institu- 
tion here  represented  a  group  of  people  graduating  simply  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  with  no  qualifying  designa- 
tion, we  should  after  a  while  if  the  scheme  I  have  suggested 
were  adopted,  have  no  mere  Bachelors  of  Science  —  Bachelors  of 
Science  in  nothing  —  but  such  as  are  now  receiving  this  degree 
simpliciler  would  be  Bachelors  of  Art. 

(Thereupon  Chancellor  Andrews  resumed  the  chair.) 

The  Chairman  —  Will  gentlemen  remark  further  upon  this 
topic  ? 

President  Ellis  —  Like  our  worthy  President,  I  am  not 
deeply  interested  in  the  subject  under 'discussion.  I  have  no 
disposition,  however,  to  recede  from  the  attitude  I  took  upon  it 
in  our  discussion  last  year  at  Des  Moines.  It  seems  to  me  that 
during  this  meeting  we  have  been  throwing  each  other  bouquets. 
I  have  not  heard  a  statement  made  here  to-day,  however  extrava- 
gant, that  found  any  objector.  We  are  getting  to  be  the  most 
complaisant  body  of  people  I  ever  saw.  We  are  reaching  the 
millennium  in  the  matter  of  educational  growth,  and  the  evolu- 
tion has  surely  become  a  revolution. 

As  I  said,  I  am  not  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  but  I 
cannot  see  why  anyone  should  object  to  a  differentiation  of 
degrees,  if  there  is  a  real  differentiation  of  work.  Why  should 
we  not  call  a  thing  what  it  is  ? 

We  have  in  mind  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  what  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  means.  Now,  if  there  is  a  course  of  study  that 
differentiates  itself  from  the  course  of  study  that  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  why  should  we  give  the  differentiated 
work  the  same  title  that  we  give  the  old,  clearly  recognized 
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work,  that  has  a  fixed  meaning  to  us  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  just  the  same  thing  if  we  should  say:  **  After  all, 
there  is  not  much  difference  between  one  who  graduates  from  a 
college  of  medicine  and  one  who  graduates  from  a  school  of 
pharmacy  and  one  who  graduates  from  a  school  of  dentistry. 
Therefore  we  will  call  them  all  doctors  of  medicine  and  give 
them  the  title  of  M.  D.,  making  no  differentiation  whatever. 

I  do  not  think  the  matter  is  a  very  important  one,  but  the 
trouble  in  this  whole  case  arises  from  the  wish  of  some  to  have 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  who  are  unwilling  to  do  the  work  that  is 
established  as  a  foundation  for  that  degree.  There  is  where  the 
whole  discussion  originates.  You  can  trace  it  right  back  to  that 
one  purpose,  the  purpose  of  those  who  are  unwilling  to  go 
through  the  training  that  will  lead  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  legiti- 
mately, and  yet  who  want  to  go  out  into  the  world  parading 
around  with  A.  B.  attached  to  them,  when  they  have  not  earned 
the  title  by  the  work  which  is  generally  required  for  that  degree. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  the  whole  thing  there  in  a  nut- 
shell. The  man  who  takes  Latin  and  who  takes  Greek  and  who 
takes  work  of  the  established  A.  B.  course  has  passed  over  a 
recognized  course  of  study  that  is  accepted  by  scholars  all  over 
the  world.  An  A.  B.  in  connection  with  that  course  has  a  fixed 
and  definite  meaning.  A  man  who  discards  a  great  portion  of 
those  studies  and  devotes  himself  to  science,  or  a  little  smatter- 
ing of  philosophy,  or  dabbling  around  in  some  of  the  modem 
languages,  has  differentiated  his  work  so  clearly  from  the  other 
that  he  ought  to  be  willing  to  take  that  which  he  earns.  And 
if  the  course  that  he  takes  leads  him  to  another  degree,  I  do  not 
know  that  that  should  be  regarded  by  him  as  any  loss  of  educa- 
tional prestige,  for  he  gets  exactly  what  he  earns.  I  cannot  see 
any  reason  why  we  should  not  have  the  differentiation.  The 
whole  matter,  I  think,  amounts  to  but  very  little.  In  our  insti- 
tution we  have  that  differentiation.  Doubtless,  if  the  tide  goes 
the  other  way,  we  shall  fall  into  line.  We  will  not  be  a  peculiar 
people  in  our  educational  work  ;  but  I  hold  to  myself  the  right 
to  wait  a  little  while,  and  be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  is 
tried  ;  and  I  will  try  not  to  be  the  last  to  cast  the  old  aside. 
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The  Chairman  —  Will  gentlemen  remark  further  upon  the 
topic?  I  would  say  to  President  Ellis  that  I,  of  course,  pre- 
supposed in  my  remarks  that  the  different  courses  should  be  of 
equal  severity  as  far  as  possible,  at  least  as  to  hours  of  toil  and 
of  preparation. 

President  Ei<i<is  —  I  would  sa3Mthat  we  make  no  distinction 
in  the  matter  of  hours.  We  grant  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy  to  students  who  have  completed  a  clearly  defined 
course  that  we  think  leads  naturally  up  to  that  degree.  The 
students  who  have  completed  the  course  of  work  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  spend  an  equal  time  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  and  the  one  wlio  takes  the  A.  B.  course  spends 
an  equal  time ;  four  years  in  each  case. 

The  Chairman  —  If  there  is  a  lull  at  this  moment  in  the  dis- 
cussion —  I  do  not  wish  to  cut  anyone  off,  by  any  means,  but 
only  to  utilize  the  time,  —  there  are  two  items  of  business  that 
ought  to  be  attended  to  now,  if  the  chair  may  be  permitted  a 
word.  A  nominating  committee  ought  to  be  appointed,  so  that 
it  can  bring  in  its  report  to-morrow  morning,  among  the  earliest 
items  of  business.  Is  it  the  wish  of  the  Association  to  proceed 
in  that  matter  ? 

President  Swain — I  move  that  the  chair  appoint  a  nominat- 
ing committee. 

The  Chairman  —  A  committee  of  three? 

President  Swain  —  A  committee  of  three. 

The  Chairman  —  Is  the  motion  seconded  ? 

President  Droppers  —  I  second  the  motion. 

The  Chairman — It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  a  committee 
of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair  as  a  nominating  committee, 
to  bring  in  a  report  early  to-morrow  morning. 

(The  motion  was  put  and  carried,  and  the  chair  announced  as 
the  nominating  committee  President  Bryan  of  Indiana,  President 
MacLean  of  Idaho,  and  Chancellor  Fulton  of  Mississippi.) 

You  ought,  or  at  any  rate  it  has  been  suggested  that  you 
ought  to  send  a  committee  to  have  conference  with  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations,  with  a  view  to  harmonizing  our  sessions  as  far  as  pos- 
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sible  in  point  of  time,  and  to  see,  perhaps,  among  other  things, 
whether  they  might  not  be  willing  to  postpone  their  morning 
session  until  our  work  is  nearly  done ;  at  any  rate,  to  have  con- 
ference upon  the  rather  weighty  matter  of  the  relationship 
between  their  sessions  and  ours.  Is  it  the  wish  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  proceed  in  that  matt^j*  ? 

President  Boyd  of  Oklahoma  —  I  suggest  that  that  matter 
be  assigned  to  our  Executive  Committee,  to  make  such  recom- 
mendation as  they  deem  wise. 

President  Buckham  —  I  second  that  motion. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  Chairman  —  The  debate  is  still  further  in  order  upon 
the  merging  of  the  degrees.  If  anyone  wishes  to  speak  upon 
that  subject,  he  can  do  so.  Otherwise,  we  proceed,  it  is  sup- 
posed, to  topic  No.  6. 

Pesident  Baker  —  I  move  that  we  take  up  topic  No.  6. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  Chairman — We  proceed  now  to  topic  No.  6,  discussion 
to  be  opened  by  Dean  William  M.  Thornton  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  representing  President  Alderman  of  that  institution. 

Dean  Thornton  —  Mr.  President,  before  beginning  the 
paper  which  your  Secretary  asked  me  to  prepare,  I  should  like 
to  express  on  Dr.  Alderman's  behalf  his  regret  that  he  could  not 
be  present  at  this  meeting,  and  his  hope  to  be  an  attendant  at 
future  meetings  of  this  very  interesting  body.  He  has  many 
important  matters  which  have  arisen  from  his  recent  connection 
with  the  University  of  Virginia,  things  which  involve  his  con- 
stant supervision  and  attention,  and  it  is  only  for  such  reasons 
that  he  is  unable  to  be  here  at  this  time.  I  am  present  at  his 
invitation,  and  at  the  invitation  of  your  Secretary  have  prepared 
a  paper.  I  notified  your  Secretary  when  this  invitation  was 
received  that  I  could  not  undertake  any  general  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  dormitory  life  in  colleges,  but  that  I  should  be 
very  glad,  if  he  thought  it  was  desirable  that  I  should  do  so,  to 
give  this  Association  some  account  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  dor- 
mitory system  that  we  have  in  Virginia. 

Upon  his  encouragement  I  have  offered  this,  simply  as  a  start- 
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ing  point  for  discussion,  not  with  any  hope  or  belief  that  it  is  a 
general  solution  of  a  difficult  question,  or  that  it  takes  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  view  or  is  something  from  whidh  any  and 
every  university  might  take  hints.  Our  experience  in  Virginia 
has  been  peculiar,  and  the  results  that  have  worked  themselves 
out  there  are  perhaps  a  little  interesting ;  but,  of  course,  not  of 
universal  applicability. 

! 


Dormitory  life  in  Virginia. 


Dean  Wiluam  M.  Thornton,  University  of  Virginia. 


When  Thomas  Jefferson,  after  a  public  life  of  thirty  years, 
closed  by  a  second  term  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
returned  to  Monticello,  his  home  coming  was  the  realization  of 
long  cherished  dreams.  The  leisure  from  public  cares  that 
would  give  him  back  to  his  family,  his  books,  and  his  farms, 
enable  him  to  restore  order  on  his  estates  and  stability  to  his 
private  fortunes,  had  been  for  many  years  his  fond  desire.  The 
serene  heights  of  Monticello  seemed  to  the  wise  old  statesman 
an  earthly  paradise,  where  at  last  he  could  find  the  well  earned 
repose  of  his  declining  years. 

His  loyal  and  admiring  neighbors  could  not  long,  however, 
dispense  with  his  counsels  and  his  guidance.  Early  in  his  pub- 
lic career  he  had  urged  upon  them  the  need  of  a  well  taught 
school  for  the  education  of  their  children.  Twenty  years  later 
such  a  plan  had  been  so  far  matured,  that  a  charter  was  obtained 
from  the  Virginia  legislature  for  an  academy  in  Albemarle 
County.  But  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  immediate  execution 
seemed  insurmountable  to  the  men  possessed  of  less  than  Jeffer- 
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son's  faith  and  Jefferson's  hope,  and  so  it  was  that  no  effectual 
steps  were  taken  until  ten  years  more  had  passed  away.  Then 
Jefferson  came  home  and  his  old  friends  again  brought  him  their 
dormant  plans. 

The  fire  of  Jefferson's  executive  genius  at  once  warmed  the 
project  into  life.  In  March,  1814,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  In  August  of  the  same  year  a  site  had 
been  selected  and  the  preliminary  plans  prepared.  In  Septem- 
ber a  report  was  submitted  by  Jefferson  to  the  trustees  expand- 
ing the  scope  of  the  academy  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their 
original  project.  In  January,  1815,  a  petition  was  addressed  to 
the  Legislature  for  state  aid  in  the  development  of  the  new  plan, 
and  an  act  was  started  on  its  passage.  In  February,  1816,  the 
act  was  passed  and  the  enlarged  scheme  of  higher  educatio^n, 
embodied  in  Jefferson's  plans  for  the  new  Central  College,  was 
adopted  as  the  educational  policy  of  the  State. 

The  old  Sage  of  Monticello  possessed  a  wonderful  combination 
of  ideality  and  shrewdness.  Sagacious,  prophetic  almost,  in  his 
penetrating  vision  of  the  unfettered  future,  he  never  lost  sight 
of  the  vigorous  trammels  of  present  means  and  present  oppor- 
tunity. Capable  of  stretching  the  credit  of  his  new  enterprise 
to  the  last  dollar  of  its  utmost  hopes,  he  was  always  most  care- 
ful not  to  expend  the  last  cent  of  that  last  dollar.  So  it  is  that 
we  find  him  with  about  forty  thousand  dollars  subscribed  for  the 
new  school,  purchasing  lands,  planning  buildings,  projecting  a 
college  that  cost  a  few  years  later  about  four  hundred  thousand ; 
yet  so  cautiously,  so  wisely,  so  bravely,  that  while  constantly  in 
sight  of  a  deficit,  he  never  exhausted  his  tiny  fund  or  failed  to 
pay  his  workmen's  bills. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  still  in  his  reports  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  the  record  of  his  cautious  and 
well  ordered  plans.  It  is  well  known  that  the  site  originally 
selected  by  him  for  the  new  University  was  not  secured.  The 
owner  discovered  Jefferson's  wishes  and  placed  an  exhorbitant 
valuation  on  his  lands.  Under  Jefferson's  guidance  the  trustees 
purchased,  according  to  his  report,  **  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  from 
Charlottesville  and  for  the  sum  of  $1,578.75  two  hundred  acres 
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of  land,  on  which  was  an  eligible  site  for  the  college  — high, 
dry,  and  open,  furnished  with  good  water,  and  nothing  in  the 
vicinity  which  could  threaten  the  healtbof  the  students.** 

The  same  long  headedness  controlled  his  plans  for  the  erection 
of  the  buildings.  **  Instead  of  constructing  a  single  and  large 
edifice,"  the  report  continues,  **  which  might  have  exhaused 
their '  funds,  and  left  nothing  or  too  little  for  other  essential 
expenses,  the  trustees  thought  it  better  to  erect  a  small  and 
separate  building  or  pavilion  for  each  professor  they  should  be 
able  to  employ,  with  an  apartment  for  his  lectures,  and  others 
for  his  own  accommodation,  connecting  these  pavilions  by  a 
range  of  dormitories,  capable  each  of  lodging  two  students  only 
—  a  provision  equally  friendly  to  study  as  to  morals  and  order. 
The  plan  offered  the  further  advantages  of  greater  security 
against  fire  and  infection,  of  extending  the  buildings  in  equal 
pace  with  the  funds,  and  of  adding  to  them  indefinitely  hereafter 
with  the  indefinite  progress  of  the  contributions,  private  or  pub- 
lic. It  gave  to  the  whole,  in  form  and  effect  the  character  of  an 
''Academic  Village^ 

It  is  this  Academic  Village  that,  at  the  request  of  your  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  attempt  to  describe  for  you  —  a  little  group  of  col- 
lege buildings,  set  so  charmingly  among  the  green  Virginia 
hills,  which  go  billowing  down  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  bay, 
that  they  who  love  it  think  it  unequalled  for  beauty  in  all  the 
academic  architecture  of  America.  Jefferson  was  all  his  life  an 
earnest  and  sympathic  student  of  classical  literature  and  the 
monuments  of  classical  art  —  the  most  cultured  of  all  our  Presi- 
dents, not  even  excepting  the  brave  and  scholarly  gentleman 
whose  home  is  now  in  the  White  House.  His  structural  unit  as 
appears  above,  was  a  pavilion  with  a  connecting  range  of  dormi- 
tories for  students.  His  ten  pavilions  are  all  in  the  classic  style. 
Six  of  them  have  details  taken  from  famous  originals  of  ancient 
Rome,  such  as  the  Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  the  Theatre  of 
Marcellus,  the  Baths  of  Diocletian.  The  remaining  four  are 
based  on  designs  by  Palladio  or  Albano.  All  are  treated  with 
great  freedom  and  great  grace.  Arranged  on  either  side  of  a 
terraced  lawn  about  eight  hundred  feet  long,  and  two  hundred 
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and  twenty  feet  wide,  they  are  connected  by  one-storied  ranges, 
opening  on  a  continuous  colonnade.     Back  of  these  are  parallel 

ROTUNDA. 


Diocletian's                   r^ 
Baths                        ^ 
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ranges  opening  on  connecting  arcades.  At  the  head  of  the  lawn 
stands  the  Rotunda,  the  old  Roman  Pantheon,  cut  down  to  half 
size  and  freely  modified  for  the  uses  of  the  college  library.  This 
was  Jefferson's  original  group.  In  the  ten  pavilions  his  ten 
professors  lived  and  worked  and  taught  and  lectured,  their 
pupils  coming  to  them  there.  In  between  them  and  behind 
them,  to  right  and  left,  to  front  and  rear,  lodged  and  studied 
and  sang  and  shouted  and  fought  and  frolicked  the  students. 
There  was  utmost  need  that  they  should  be  close  friends  or 
deadly  foes. 
The  professors  from  the  beginning  chose  wisely.     They  fixed 
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the  policy  of  friendship  and  that  policy  has  descended  to  our 
own  day.  Jefferson  himself  set  the  note  of  geniality.  Every 
Sunday  he  would  invite  a  group  of  students  to  dine  with  him  at 
Monticello,  and  there  these  ardent  young  Virginians  would  fall 
willing  victims  to  the  charm  of  his  sage  discourse,  his  winning 
courtesy,  his  unfeigned  affection.  Even  when  two  brothers  — 
fervent  young  Methodists — sent  their  excuses  on  the  ground  that 
the  religious  traditions  of  their  home  prevented  them  from  being 
his  guests  on  the  holy  day  —  the  wise  old  man,  smiling  indul- 
gent at  the  Puritanism  he  could  not  share,  set  another  day  for 
the  feast. 

As  I  have  said,  this  habit  of  friendly  and  familiar  intercourse 
between  student  and  teacher,  has  become  the  fixed  tradition  and 
policy  of  the  school.  Vivid  among  my  own  memories  as  a  young 
matriculate  is  an  unexpected  and  unheralded  visit  from  Dr.  John 
Staige  Davis,  who  came  in  to  tell  me  that  he  had  been  a  college 
mate  and  friend  to  a  far  away  uncle  of  mine  —  living  then  in 
California  —  whom  I  could  barely  remember,  and  bidding  me  to 
his  house.  I  have  loved  Dr.  Davis  ever  since  that  first  visit  and 
first  breakfast.  Doubtless  as  I  came  to  know  him  in  after  years 
I  should  have  loved  him  anyhow ;  for  he  was  through  and 
through  —  intus  et  in  cute  —  a  noble,  loveable  man ;  but  the 
strange,  shy  boy,  alone  amidst  that  crowd  of  strange  students 
and  strange  teachers,  was  comforted  and  lifted  up  by  that 
friendly  greeting. 

Another  story  of  student  life,  which  illustrates  from  the  con- 
verse side  the  attitude  of  the  young  Virginian  toward  his 
masters  and  pastors.  Two  of  my  college  mates  had  been  out 
gunning  in  the  fall  and  had  brought  back  some  partridges. 
These  they  were  broiling  in  the  evening  over  an  open  fire  in 
their  room,  while  in  convenient  reach  stood  a  bucket  of  crushed 
ice  in  which  stood  cooling  for  the  feast  two  bottles  of  clandestine 
champagne.  When  the  birds  were  about  done  comes  a  knock 
at  the  door,  and  to  their  hail  in  walks — the  University  Chaplain ! 
Our  young  gentlemen  gave  him  a  cordial  welcome,  made  him 
sit  down,  and  urged  him  to  share  their  repast,  which  like  a  wise 
and  kindly  Christian  gentleman  he  did,  emulating  their  courtesy 
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and  setting  an  example  of  decency  and  moderation  more  persua- 
sive to  good  will  and  docility  than  many  sermons. 

It  is  not  believed  —  at  least  we  in  Virginia  do  not  believe  — 
that  these  relations  of  respectful  yet  affectionate  intimacy  and 
confidence,  which  ought  to  exist  and  may  exist  and  do  exist 
between  professors  and  students,  would  flourish  so  readily  amid 
different  physical  surroundings.  A  father,  who  was  withdrawn 
by  business  cares  or  public  vocations  from  the  daily,  untram- 
meled  intercourse  of  home  with  his  sons  could  not  enjoy  their 
frank,  confiding  affection.  A  professor,  who  meets  his  students 
nowhere  but  in  the  classroom,  who  must  seek  occasions  or  make 
occasions  of  converse  with  them,  cannot  know  the  real  temper 
of  their  hearts  and  minds,  cannot  bring  to  bear  on  them  the  full 
stimulus  of  his  own  thought  and  his  own  feeling.  The  unsought 
opportunities  for  influence  are  the  most  precious.  It  is  when 
the  daily  routine  of  life  brings  us  into  easy  and  familiar  contact 
with  our  fellow-men,  that  we  learn  best  to  know  them  and  strive 
best  to  help  them. 

So  it  is  that  down  in  Virginia  we  have  aimed  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  idea  of  Jefferson's  academic  village.  When  more 
dormitories  were  needed  the  university  acquired  the  old  resi- 
dence of  President  Monroe  and  the  little  law  offices  not  far  away 
from  it  and  they  built  two  connecting  ranges  with  their  arcades. 
Now  a  professor  occupies  the  residence  and  two  young  assistant 
professors  share  the  law  offices  and  the  students  live  all  around 
them.  Later  the  university  purchased  Carr's  Hill  on  which 
private  initiative  had  built  similar  ranges.  The  rest  of  our  dor- 
mitories—  save  one  —  were  erected  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
bequest  of  his  estate  to  the  university  by  old  Martin  Dawson. 
Here,  too,  the  village  idea  was  preserved  ;  only  the  rooms  are 
grouped  into  cottages  for  better  adjustment  to  the  area  built 
over.  The  essential  spirit  is  the  same.  Once  only  have  we 
departed  from  the  spirit  of  the  old  plan.  A  few  years  ago  came 
a  gift  from  the  Randall  estate  in  Boston.  Our  governing  board 
determined  to  put  up  a  modern  dormitory  from  the  proceeds  — 
steam  heat,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold  baths.  The  architect 
was  given  his  own  way  and  the  result  has  been  vexation  and 
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loss.  He  recorded  over  the  door  the  names  of  the  donors  — 
John  and  Rebecca  Randall.  The  boys,  with  a  fine  sense  of  the 
irony  of  facts,  however,  neatly  covered  over  called  it  the  Scandal 
Building.  Lately  we  have  readjusted  its  arrangements  and  are 
doing  better. 

My  auditors  will  not,  I  am  sure,  fancy  that  I  am  commending 
to  them  as  suitable  for  stereotypic  imitiation  our  academic  vil- 
lage. My  plea  is  for  wholesome,  human  intercourse  between 
teacher  and  taught ;  for  the  affectionate  department  of  son  to 
father  and  father  to  son  as  the  model  of  conduct  for  professor 
and  pupil ;  and  for  the  dormitory  as  an  effectual  aid  to  these 
results.  Their  attainment  is  clearly  a  thing  to  be  desired  of  all 
and  a  desire  not  unattainable.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  attain  to 
it  with  their  system  of  colleges,  their  resident  tutors,  the  daily 
vespers  where  all  members  of  the  college  come  together  for  wor- 
ship, their  dinner  in  hall  just  after  it,  and  the  constant  contact 
of  the  dons  and  the  students.  The  old-fashioned  American  col- 
lege attained  to  it  with  its  small  faculty,  its  rural  setting,  its 
simple  life,  its  small  classes.  It  is  not  attainable  with  the 
arrangement  of  our  vast  modern  universities,  nor  possible  of 
attainment,  where  students  are  handled  in  blocks  of  five  thous- 
and. Whatever  the  power  of  vast  equipment  and  the  momen- 
tum of  large  numbers,  the  genuine  teacher  can  but  deplore  con- 
ditions that  break  the  individual  contact  of  mind  to  mind. 

The  regular  professor,  the  official  member  of  the  faculty,  is 
not  the  only  teacher  in  a  university,  nor  are  his  lessons  always 
the  most  precious  things  there  taught.  The  minds  of  young 
men  at  college  are  plastic  still,  but  ready  to  harden  into  the 
fixed  moulds  of  intellectual  habit.  They  are  quick  to  take  form 
under  the  pressure  of  generous  and  noble  models  and  yet  firm  to 
hold  that  form  through  all  the  temptations  and  strains  of  life. 
The  constraint  of  environment  is  never  more  powerful  than  at 
this  period  and  the  impulses  which  it  gives  to  the  youthful  soul 
are  perpetuated  in  the  purpose  and  the  ideal  of  the  man's  career. 
No  student  can  afford,  in  my  opinion,  to  cut  himself  off  from 
the  more  gracious,  the  more  inspiring,  the  more  helpful  influ- 
ences of  student  life.     Nor  can  that  student  life  develop  into 
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manly,  chivalric,  noble  forms,  when  the  college  offers  no  com- 
mon arena  for  its  activities,  its  ambitions,  its  enjoyments. 
.  The  experience  of  many  years  teaches  us,  as  it  has  taught 
otliers,  that  on  the  whole  and  in  the  long  run  student  public 
opinion  is  sane  and  conservative.  Toward  new  questions  and 
unexpected  issues  it  often  adopts  a  surprising  tone.  But  a 
few  days  —  often  a  few  hours  —  brings  clearer  light  and  serener 
thought,  and  in  the  end  student  judgment  is  wont  to  be  sound 
and  just.  Especially  is  this  true  where  some  conscious  effect  is 
made  to  promote  a  free  converse  of  thought  and  feeling  between 
the  professors  and  the  young  man.  When  they  feel  assured 
that  every  man  in  the  faculty  is  ready  to  listen  to  the  frank 
expression  of  their  views,  quick  to  sympathize  with  their  pur- 
poses, and  anxious  to  promote  their  true  welfare,  they  are  easy 
to  guide  and  not  difficult  to  control.  Men  who  have  tested  the 
operation  of  the  moral  forces  in  college  life,  will  agree  with  me 
that  in  the  matured  traditions  and  convictions  of  freely  developed 
student  opinion  we  possess  a  source  of  moral  power  which  is 
capable  of  enormous  results.  The  very  existence  of  this  store  of 
energy  presupposes  some  common  gathering  ground  of  thought 
and  argument  and  discussion ;  some  place  in  which  students 
meet  and  mingle  freely  and  in  a  large  way  with  each  other ; 
some  reservoir  in  which  the  pressure  of  the  accumulating  flood 
of  college  belief  and  college  purpose  can  reach  its  maximum 
and  be  held  in  readiness  for  effectual  use.  The  conditions  of 
dormitory  life,  regulated  by  good  sense  and  controlled  by  good 
purpose,  lend  themselves  with  extraordinary  efficiency  to  such 
ends.  My  own  belief  is  that  in  a  college  governed  by  well 
organized  student  public  opinion  nothing  intrinsically  vile  and 
hurtful  can  permanently  survive.  Were  the  question  of  dormi- 
tories or  no  dormitories  left  to  be  decided  on  this  sole  ground,  I 
should  say  that  no  college  could  afford  permanently  to  dispense 
with  them.  The  enormous  potency  of  this  force  of  college  senti- 
ment developed  in  them  is  a  priceless  asset  in  academic  admin- 
istration. 

We  possess  in  Virginia  the  most  remarkable  proof  of  its  effi- 
cacy and  the  most  priceless  testimonial  to  its  value  yet  evolved 
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in  the  educational  life  of  the  human  race.  The  so-called  Honor 
System  of  the  University  of  Virginia  is  really  the  application  of 
the  force  of  student  public  opinion  to  one  special  phase  of  col- 
lege life.  When  this  college  was  first  organized  there  were 
many  novelties  in  its  plan,  and  it  took  several  years  of  faithful 
and  intelligent  effort  to  establish  that  sympathetic  understand- 
ing between  the  faculty  and  the  students,  which  had  been  from 
the  beginning  Jefferson's  ideal  and  conscious  aim.  The  exami- 
nations in  particular  were  unusually  rigorous  and  were  held 
under  the  usual  regime  of  watchful  supervision  by  the  commit- 
tee of  professors  charged  with  that  duty.  The  wiser  members 
of  the  faculty  were  quick,  however,  to  discern  and  strive  for  the 
better  way.  Year  by  year  a  closer  agreement  in  methods,  a 
clearer  understanding  in  aims,  was  effected  ;  until  at  the  right 
moment  it  was  proposed  to  the  students  that  the  fair  conduct  of 
the  examinations  should  be  left  to  the  individual  sense  of  honor, 
that  each  paper  should  be  signed  by  the  student  and  accom- 
panied by  a  formal  written  pledge  that  he  had  neither  received 
nor  given  help,  and  the  students  should  themselves  see  to  it  that 
this  pledge  was  of  religious  force,  not  to  be  violated  or  vitiated 
in  any  slightest  particular.  The  trust  so  offered  to  the  students 
was  accepted  by  them  and  the  system  thus  established  continues 
in  full  force.  Violations  of  this  examination  pledge  are  punished 
by  the  students  with  instant  and  inflexible  severity.  The  faculty 
never  intervenes.  Once  in  five  or  six  years  some  man  new  to 
the  school  and  vitiated  by  earlier  examples  of  dishonesty  cheats 
or  attempts  to  cheat.  The  class  to  which  he  belongs  summons 
him  before  them.  His  accusers  bring  forward  the  charge  and 
the  evidence ;  he  speaks  in  his  own  defence,  or  if  he  prefers,  is 
heard  by  counsel.  Unless  he  can  convince  his  classmates  of 
his  innocence,  he  leaves  the  university  at  once  and  forever. 
The  faculty  has  never  been  called  upon  to  intervene,  for  no  man 
has  ever  ventured  to  brave  the  reprobation  and  contempt  of  his 
fellows,  or  to  stay  on  despite  their  censure.  The  penalty 
inflicted  is  almost  too  great  for  human  nature  to  endure.  The 
scorn  and  disgrace  follow  the  offender  through  life.  He  would 
not  dare  to  offer  himself  for  membership  in  any  club,  to  enter 
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the  race  for  any  elective  public  ofl&ce»  to  apply  for  any  national 
or  state  appointment.  The  alumni  of  the  university  would  be 
sure  to  hear  of  his  dishonor  and  to  defeat  his  ambitions.  The 
offender  most  often  migrates  to  some  distant  state  or  territory 
and  there  seeks  to.  forget  his  tragic  downfall.  The  cultivation 
among  our  young  men  of  this  exalted  sense  of  personal  integrity, 
this  veneration  for  the  sanctity  of  truth,  seems  to  us  in  Virginia 
a  noble  and  majestic  task  ;  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  end 
thro*  the  self-governing  powers  of  the  student  himself  seems  to 
us  an  inheritance  of  priceless  worth. 

The  intimate  contacts  of  daily  life  between  professor  and  stu- 
dent and  between  student  and  student  in  our  academic  village 
have  brought  into  existence  that  genial  intercourse  between 
teacher  and  pupil  and  that  solid  force  of  college  sentiment, 
which  I  have  endeavored  to  picture  to  you.  These  contacts 
have  not  been  without  other  effects,  some  surprising,  some  not 
unexpected.  Every  professor  speaks  to  every  student  —  lifts  his 
hat  as  he  passes  —  whether  he  actually  has  met  him  or  not,  and 
the  student  returns  the  civility ;  officially  at  least  they  are  in  the 
bonds  of  amity  and  good  understanding.  But  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  many  new-comers  no  student  speaks  to  another  student, 
as  a  rule,  unless  he  has  been  formally  introduced.  The  usage 
has  grown  into  a  college  habit  in  virtue  of  some  natural  force. 
These  proud  young  Southerners  seem  by  a  sort  of  instinct  to 
guard  their  own  personal  privacy  and  to  respect  that  of  others. 
Undue  familiarity  they  construe  as  vulgarity  and  ill-breeding. 
The  closer  their  material  contigCiities,  the  more  sacred  their 
social  independence.  I  know  no  place  where  intercourse  is 
at  bottom  more  frank,  more  genial,  more  sincere ;  but  I  know 
no  place  where  the  amenities  of  life  are  more  guarded  by  its 
dignities.  The  school-boy,  fresh  from  the  promiscuous  famil- 
iarities of  the  play  ground,  finds  the  air  sometimes  a  little  chill 
at  first  contact.  But  I  have  never  known  a  man  once  acclimated 
who  would  not  have  deplored  a  change. 

One  other  result  of  the  Dormitory  System  in  Virginia  is  not 
unworthy  of  brief  mention.  The  rooms  rented  to  students  are 
all  alike  of  a  Spartan  simplicity— small  in  size — the  walls  white- 
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washed — a  plain  plank  floor  —  perhaps  a  tiny  closet  for  use  as  a 
wardrobe.  Each  is  a  single  room.  They  are  kept  in  decent 
repair  by  the  university,  but  there  is  nothing  of  luxury  or  ele- 
gance about  them.  The  student  buys  or  hires  his  own  furni- 
ture. Many  have  the  walls  hung  with  some  cheap  paper,  and 
inexpensive  shades  or  curtains  are  hung  to  the  window.  But 
after  all  the  apartment  is  of  the  plainest  and  college  sentiment 
inclines  to  ridicule  and  condemn  any  luxury  of  furnishings  or 
fittings.  Hence  a  democratic  equality  of  condition  among  our 
men.  The  rich  and  the  poor  live  and  work  and  play  together, 
all  about  on  the  same  footing  —  the  inequalities  which  wealth 
elsewhere  produce,  swept  largely  away.  In  public  esteem  these 
artificial  differences  are  in  like  manner  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum of  weight.  To  stand  high  in  his  classes —  **  to  make  his 
tickets,**  as  our  students  say  —  to  play  good  ball,  to  win  in 
debate,  to  write  a  good  magazine  article,  to  be  a  good  fellow  and 
a  staunch  friend — these  are  things  in  Virginia  that  exalt  a  man  ; 
**  money  to  burn  *'  is  a  reproach  to  any  student.  That  this  is  a 
wholesome  and  a  true  tone  of  sentiment  we  shall  all  admit ;  that 
it  is  the  best  sentiment  of  every  decent  college,  I  have  no  doubt ; 
that  it  can  control  the  student  life,  discipline  the  grossness  of 
the  gilded  cub,  dictate  a  decent  simplicity  of  life,  scourge  osten- 
tation into  humility,  I  believe  to  be  true  only  where  a  strong 
student  opinion  dorminates  an  organized  college  life. 

I  fancy  that  the  continuing  allegiance  of  the  graduate  for  his 
college  has  its  strongest  root  in  this  happy  and  unhamped  stu- 
dent life.  To  have  shared  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  labors  and 
trials,  to  have  rejoiced  in  its  victories  and  braced  one's  heart  to 
meets  its  defeat  —  these  things  bind  together  into  one  brother- 
hood all  the  alumni  of  all  the  years.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  Vir- 
ginia that  her  men  who  have  risen  to  highest  station  in  our 
national  life  —  senators  and  judges  and  bishops  —  forget  the 
pride  of  their  later  conquests  in  the  memories  of  their  college 
days.  It  is  human  to  love  the  landmarks  of  our  past  happiness. 
For  duties  once  done,  for  labors  once  ended,  even  for  praises 
once  conquered,  we  little  care.  But  the  heart  warms  to  the 
very  scenes  of  our  earlier  joys  and  the  tender  effulgence   of 
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youth's  brilliant  hopes  and  generous  loves  bathes  even  brick 
walls  and  stone  walks  with  a  celestial  radiance.  As  we  tread 
the  old  ways  once  more,  a  troop  of  friendly  ghosts  comes  to 
guide  our  steps  along  the  remembered  paths  and  lead  us  back 
again  into  youth's  divine  domain.  The  strength  of  a  college  is 
largely  founded  on  these  sentimental  allegiances.  They  bring 
to  it  money,  and  the  moral  force  of  public  esteem.  New  men 
come  to  its  halls  because  of  the  old  men  who  once  dwelt  there 
and  learned  to  love  them.  The  generations  of  cultured  men  are 
bound  together  in  such  traditions,  and  the  college  does  no  mean 
part  of  its  service  to  the  state  when  it  fosters  in  its  alumni  not 
learning  only,  but  a  love  for  learning  and  a  respect  for  its 
votaries. 

I  would  not  dwell  tediously  on  this  sentimental  side  of  the  dor- 
mitory life.  It  is  easy  to  exaggerate  its  effective  hold  upon 
men's  memories  and  its  potency  in  guiding  their  conduct. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  mere  passing  thrill — a  fever  flush  that  vanishes 
away  and  leaves  no  trace  behind.  But  often  it  aids  to  mould 
character  and  to  govern  conduct.  Then  it  is  a  noble  and  effectual 
part  of  education,  and  its  lessons  linger  in  heart  and  head,  when 
the  divinest  utterances  of  ancient  wisdom,  the  most  luminous 
truths  of  modern  science,  have  become  a  faded  memory. 

Nor  would  I  ignore  the  items  of  the  account  which  lend  to  this 
student  life  its  peculiar  perils.  With  us  it  has  always  been 
without  effectual  external  guardianship.  The  very  plans  of  the 
buildings  rendered  espionage  impossible.  The  very  axioms  of 
our  collegiate  discipline  branded  it  as  indecent.  An  unwritten 
law  secures  to  the  student  the  completest  privacy  in  his  own 
room,  and  no  professor  or  officer  would  under  any  circumstances 
intrude  upon  it  by  force  or  by  stratagem.  With  this  unlimited 
freedom  there  have  been  and  always  will  be  disorders.  The 
dormitories  have  been  the  scenes  of  reckless  poker  games,  of 
drinking  bouts,  even  of  offences  of  sexuel  morality.  But  my 
experience  as  a  student,  my  observation  as  a  teacher,  assure  me 
that  these  well-known  collegiate  vices  make  no  unwilling  vic- 
tims. They  do  not  pursue  the  innocent ;  only  those  who  long 
for  and  seek  their  society  fall  into  their  arms.     As  far  as  Vir- 
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ginia  goes  —  and  there  is  no  college  less  governed  by  statutes; 
none  so  free  from  the  watchfulness  of  deans  and  proctors — I  can 
testify  that  in  all  the  four  years  of  my  student  life  I  never  saw  a 
card  played  for  money,  nor  ever  saw  a  woman  in  a  student's 
room  for  any  illicit  purpose.  My  conviction  then  remains  unal-^ 
tered  by  the  careful  observation  and  thought  of  many  inter- 
vening years.  The  student  whose  morals  were  ruined  by  the 
temptations  of  college  life  was  seldom  born  with  morals  enough 
to  be  worth  saving. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  dormitories  is  based  often  on 
economic  grounds.  That  this  argument  is  invalid  as  applied  to 
other  colleges  I  have  no  right  to  say.  For  Virginia,  at  least,  M 
is  the  purest  trash.  The  general  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
act  upon  student  boarding  houses  with  their  full  force.  The^ 
supply  is  always  equal  to  the  expected  demand,  and  that-  has 
always  slightly  exceeded  the  actual  demand.  Prices  are  kept 
by  competition  as  low  as  safety  justifies.  The  profits  of  the 
poor  landladies  are  almost  infinitesimal. 

Nor  is  it  true  with  us  that  college  funds  may  be  profitably  in-> 
vested  in  dormitories.  The  gross  receipts  from  our  buildings 
represent  an  interest  of  about  four  per  cent,  on  the  invested 
capital.  If  they  were  kept  in  good  repair  and  adequately  in* 
sured  this  would  be  cut  down  to  about  two  and  one-half  per 
cent;  The  simple  fact  that  they  lie  unused  for  more  than  three 
months  out  of  the  year  should  warn  us  that  as  business  enter- 
prises they  are  failures.  Our  academic  village  is  not  worth 
what  it  cost  as  a  money-making  venture. 

The  right  of  the  college  dormitory  to  exist  rests  for  me,  how- 
ever, on  high  and  irrefutable  grounds.  The  business  of  the 
college,  of  the  university,  is  to  make  not  experts,  but  men  — 
not  savants,  but  good  citizens.  For  this  the  state  university 
was  created,  for  this  she  is  sustained  by  public  taxation,  and  to 
this  great  duty  she  should  consecrate  her  best  powers.  The 
training  of  the  head  must  not  expel  the  training  of  the  heart. 
Both  advance  best  when  they  advance  together.  To  bring 
masters  and  scholars  into  intimate  and  stimulating  contact,  to 
create  a  noble  atmosphere  of  high  thinking  and  generous  feel- 
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iug,  to  Utilize  the  forces  that  make  for  culture  and  development 
in  their  full  extent,  to  kindle  a  love  for  learning  in  youthful 
minds,  to  build  up  an  enduring  reverence  for  the  majestic  form 
of  truth  —  these  are  her  great  duties.  She  cannot  perform 
them,  if  teachers  and  students  are  divided  in  work  or  in  sympa> 
thy.  She  can  perform  them  best  if  the  academic  life  is  one 
great,  earnest,  vigorous  whole  —  each  member  lending  power 
and  stimulus  to  a  movement  ever  onward  to  the  truest,  ever  up- 
ward to  the  highest. 

The  Chairman  —  Will  gentlemen  discuss  this  topic,  **  Col- 
lege Dormitories  ?  *' 

President  Fellows  —  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  hear  the  whole  of  the  paper,  and  I  am  antici- 
pating a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  reading  it  privately  before  it  is 
printed. 

I  myself  have  a  feeling,  and  it  is  not  based  on  a  very  wide 
experience,  that  with  our  growing  institutions,  and  especially 
the  State  universities,  the  dormitories  are  a  nuisance,  and  are 
only  tolerated  as  a  necessity.  I  think  that  the  dormitory  system 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  is  unique  in  all  respects,  probably, 
and  therefore  if  I  should  say  anything  against  college  dormi- 
tories, it  would  not  be  aimed  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  but 
more  particularly  against  the  new  State  universities  that  have 
grown  up  within  the  last  thirty-five  or  forty  years,  and  have,  in 
many  cases,  grown  to  very  large  proportions. 

I  am  seeking  light  on  this  subject.  If  I  had  my  own  way 
now  and  could  have  everything  as  I  would  like  it,  I  would  have 
all  dormitories  abolished.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  the 
students  in  clubs  and  chapters  to  build  houses  for  themselves, 
because  then  they  look  after  the  property  ;  but  I  should  like  to 
know  if  there  are  really  strong  reasons  why  dormitories  should 
exist,  if  it  is  possible  for  students  to  find  quarters  for  themselves 
elsewhere.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  reasons  and  be  converted. 
I  want  to  be  converted,  because  I  can  see  that  in  the  next  ten 
years  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the  village  where  our  institution 
is  located  will  l)e  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  students 
without  dormitories.     But  if  there  is  any  reason  why  we  ought 
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to  have  more  dormitories,  other  than  direst  necessity,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  arguments  at  hand  so  that  I  should  feel  myself 
better  informed  about  it. 

We  have  one  large  dormitory  for  men,  and  another  one  for 
women,  not  so  large,  but  large  enough  for  the  present ;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  students  live  in  nine  chapter  houses,  which 
they  own  or  build  themselves,  and  in  the  town.  At  present  the 
town  is  just  as  full  as  it  can  be.  I  do  not  suppose  we  could  find 
a  place  in  the  town  for  two  more  students.  That  would  mean 
one  more  room.  I  think  the  town  has  been  scoured  by  the 
agents  of  the  University  to  find  rooms.  Of  course  if  there  is  an 
increase  of  students,  we  must  have  more  dormitory  rooms  in 
some  way.  But  I  do  not  believe  in  it.  I  do  not  want  it.  I 
think  that  most  of  the  evils  that  arise  from  the  contact  of  bad 
boys  with  others  come  from  the  dormitories  owned  by  the  insti- 
tutions, and  not  so  much  from  the  others.  I  really  would  like 
information  and  light  on  the  subject. 

The  Chairman — I  should  like  to  ask  Dean  Thornton  one  or 
two  questions.  I  have  often  wondered  how  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  knows  or  is  reasonably  sure  that  there  is 
not  more  cheating  in  the  examinations  than  comes  to  light,— ;by 
what  means  they  assure  themselves,  if  they  do,  or  think  they  do, 
that  there  is  not  considerable  cheating  that  does  not  come  to 
light. 

Dean  Thornton  —  Mr.  President,  our  reason  lies  in  the 
vigilance  in  the  students,  and  their  high  sense  of  their  corpor- 
ate duty  to  prevent  it.  There  can  hardly  be  any  cheating  unless 
one  or  more  students  should  be  cognizant  of  it.  It  would  take 
a  little  while  to  go  into  detail  about  it,  but  perhaps  I  can  put 
the  point  pretty  clearly  before  you  if  I  describe  how  the  system 
operates.  All  examinations  are  held  under  the  supervision  of  a 
committee  of  three  professors,  one  of  whom  is  always  in  the 
room.  One  is  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  class,  who  makes 
out  the  paper  and  puts  up  the  examination,  and  two  of  his  col- 
leagues sit  with  him.  They  come  in  at  more  or  less  irregular 
intervals  and  are  present  during  at  least  part  of  the  time.  The 
students  are  scattered  about  the  room  ;  and  so  strong  is  the  force 
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of  public  sentiment  there  against  situations  which  would  furnish 
any  possibility  of  help  that  no  student  would  sit  next  to  another 
student.     There  is  always  an  interval  between  the  seats  chosen. 

The  Chairman  —  That  is,  in  no  event,  would  one  stiwient 
sit  next  to  another  ? 

Dean  Thornton — In  no  event.  The  student  public  c^inion 
would  not  permit  it  —  would  not  permit  two  students  to  sit  side 
by  side,  as  though  there,  were  a  chair  here  and  a  chair  there^ 
(indicating),  and  they  sat  together.  No  student  would  so  sub- 
ject himself  to  suspicion.  In  the  second  place,  if  any  student  is  • 
obliged  to  leave  the  examination  room  for  any  purpose  whalso-* 
ever,  he  always  takes  a  friend  with  him,  no  matter  how  private 
that  purpose  may  be.  Student  public  opinion  necessitates  that. 
It  says  distinctly  :  **  You  must  be  above  suspicion."  If  a  siv^ 
dent  needs  to  go  to  his  room  for  any  purpose,  he  always  takes  a> 
fellow  student  with  him. 

The  only  possibility  of  cheating  is  that  the  student  mig|;Lt 
have  notes  concealed  about  his  person.  Any  student  that  was 
seen  going  to  the  examination  room  with  written  paper  of  any 
sort  would  be  required  to  leave  the  college.  They  are  required 
to  take  blank  paper  and  pen  and  ink,  and  nothing  more ;  no 
note-books,  no  text-books,  no  notes  of  any  sort  about  their  per- 
sons. I  have  known  students  to  be  hauled  up  there  and  tried ; 
by  their  classmates  for  having  a  blank  book  to  hold  their  own . 
written  sheets  which  seemed  to  have  some  writing  in  it  —  using 
a  blank-book  as  a  portfolio.  What  they  do  is  to  go  to  the  book 
store  and  buy  an  examination  pad,  a  perfectly  clean,  new  pad, 
and  take  that  into  the  examination  room,  with  pen  and  ink  or 
fountain  pen,  and  that  is  all  that  they  have. 

Our  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  system  is  accordingly  based 
on  the  fact  that  student  opinion  is  such  there  that  we  do  not 
believe  any  tnan  could  cheat.  The  cases  which  have  come  up 
in  recent  years  have  been  where  special  examinations  were 
given  and  a  young  man  was  standing  an  examination  alone, 
had  none  of  his  classmates  with  him,  and  he  would  make  some 
excuse  to  leave  the  room  where  the  examination  was  held  and 
take  this  opportunity  to  go  to  his  own  room  and  consult  his 
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book,  or  something  like  that.  There  have  been  a  few  cases*;^*: 
recent  years.  One,  as  I  indicated,  in  four  or  five  years,  or  sonie**/ 
thing  of  that  sort.  But  the  students  themselves  soon  seem  to 
become  susfMcious  of  such  a  man.  There  is  something  that 
seems  to  warn  them,  either  in  the  character  or  habits  of  the 
man,  or  the  way  he  meets  them,  that  he  is  not  straight;  and 
^riien  they  find  in  the  tlass  a  man  of  that  sort,  they  keep  very 
watchful  eyes  on  him  ;  and  I  doubt  whether  there  are  many  that 
escape.  At  least  we  do  not  think  so,  and  the  students  do  not 
think  so.  The  general  opinion  there  among  the  students  and 
the  pmfessors  alike  is  that  there  is  practically  no  cheating. 

Presii>KNT'Schurman  —  How  long  has  the  system  been  in 
operation  ? 

Dban  Thornton  —  Since  1842. 

President  Ellis  —  Does  that  extend  to  other  subjects? 
Suppose  an  act  of  vandalism  is  committed.  Would  the  other 
students  search  out  the  offenders  ? 

Dean  Thornton  —  Against  university  property? 

President  Ellis  —  Yes ;  or  anybody  else's  property. 

Dean  Thornton  —  Yes;  I  think  they  would.  It  would 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  act.  Two  or  three  years  ago 
there  was  a  student  who  was  grossly  discourteous  to  his  land- 
lady.    The  young  men  required  him  to  leave  college. 

President  Ellis  —  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  matter,  but 
I  am  a*  little  bit  of  a  doubting  Thomas  in  regard  to  these  peof^e. 
They  ought  to  get  ready  for  translation.  (Laughter.)  We  have 
a  pretty  good  body  of  students  at  the  institution  with  which  I 
am  connected,  and  yet  just  two  weeks  ago  I  had  the  greatest 
difl&culty  in  the  world  in  ferreting  out  a  theft  that  amounted  to 
over  sixty  dollars  in  value.  I  found  student  after  student  who 
knew  about  it,  but  they  said  unless  compelled  by  dire  necessity 
or  by  a  court  of  law  they  would  not  divulge  the  name  of  the 
party  who  had  committed  the  offense.  I  found  it  out  by  other 
means. 

I  do  say,  though,  that  I  believe  that  your  students  are  over 
zealous  in  meting  out  punishment  for  an  offense.  I  do  not 
^believe  that  it  is  the  most  heinous  offense  for  a  student  to  '*  crib  '* 
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;.^  .answer  to  an  examination  question.     lam  not  defending  it. 

^I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  done.  But  the  cases  where  it  will 
not  be  done  when  opportunity  presents  itself  are  few  and  far 
between,  in  my  honest  opinion.  And  I  do  not  believe  in  meting 
out  such  excessive  punishments  to  students. 

If  I  had  time  and  your  patience  would  permit,  I  could  go  back 
through  the  leaves  of  my  own  experience,  and  could  tell  you 
how,  by  the  practice  of  a  little  forbearance  and  a  little  tact  and 
a  little  of  the  Christian  charity  that  should  prevail  when  we 
come  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  misdoings  of  our  fellows,  I  have 
rescued  at  least  three  young  men  who  committed  a  much  more 
heinous  offense  than  going  into  an  examination  room  and  making 
use  of  improper  means  to  bring  about  a  creditable  examination. 
I  could  name  parties  to-day  that  stand  high  in  honor  in  this  world, 
who  by  a  system  of  rigorous  punishment  would  have  been  sent 
out  into  the  world  as  outcasts.     One  of  them  is  in  an  institution 

-  represented  by  a  worthy  member  of  this  Association  here  to-day  ; 
and  he  does  not  know  it,  and  he  will  never  know  it  from  my 
lips.  Those  three  men  have  been  saved.  And  in  about  four 
cases  out  of  five  where  offenses  of  that  kind  have  been  commit- 
ted, by  a  little  tactful  and  resourceful  means  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  or  others  of  the  college  faculty,  these  young  people 
have  been  turned  from  the  wrong  into  the  right  path.  I  do  not 
believe  in  severe  college  punishments.  I  do  not  believe  in  being 
righteous  over  much.  We  all  need  acts  of  mercy  extended 
toward  us,  as  Shakespeare  says  by  the  womanly  lips  of  Portia. 
And  I  think  that  that  punishment  by  which  a  young  man  is  sent 
out  disgraced  from  an  institution,  so  that  he  may  not  hereafter 
have  any  hope  of  redeeming  himself  in  the  eyes  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  his  fellow  men,  is  out  of  measure  with  the  offense  commit- 
ted, heinous  as  it  may  be  in  our  eyes  as  teachers. 

Dean  Thornton  —  I  should  like  to  say  just  one  word,  if  I 
may,  and  that  is  that  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  understand  that 
the  punishment  meted  out  by  the  students  on  the  occasion  of 
this  particular  offense  is  not  simply  a  punishment  of  the  offense. 
It  expresses  their  opinion  of  a  guilty  man  who  will  deliberately 
sign  this  written  pledge :    **  I  hereby  pledge  my  honor  as  a  gen- 
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tieman  that  I  will  neither  give  help  on  this  examination  to  any 
person  or  receive  help  from  any  source."  Every  student  affixes 
this  pledge  to  his  paper,  and  no  paper  is  marked  until  the  pledge 
has  been  given.  It  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  students  as  to 
the  character  of  a  man  who  will  sign  such  a  pledge  after  he  has 
been  guilty  of  fraud. 

The  Chairman  —  That  is  what  they  think  of  a  liar  ? 

Dean  Thornton  —  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  they  think  of  a 
deliberate,  calm,  systematic  liar. 

President  Schurman  —  Has  the  right  of  the  students  to 
send  a  student  away  from  the  University  ever  been  passed  on  by 
the  courts  of  Virginia  ? 

Dean  Thornton  —  No,  sir. 

President  Schurman  —  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  legal. 

President  Swain  —  I  merely  desire  to  ask  a  question.  I 
was  very  much  interested  in  what  Dean  Thornton  had  to  say  in 
regard  to  these  dormitories  being  practically  governed  by  the 
public  opinion  of  the  students.  I  wish  to  ask  Dean  Thornton 
whether  this  public  opinion  takes  shape  in  the  form  of  regula- 
tions ? 

Dean  Thornton  —  No,  sir. 

Pesident  Swain  (continuing)  —  Or  rules.  Are  there  any 
formal  rules  made  by  either  the  faculty  or  the  students  ? 

Dean  Thornton  —  None  at  all. 

Presdent  Swain  —  It  is  crystallized  public  opinion,  then, 
that  governs  ? 

Dean  Thornton  —  Yes. 

President  Boyd  of  Oklahoma  —  This  dormitory  question 
has  confronted  a  good  many  of  us  as  it  has  President  Fellows. 
Dean  Thornton  alluded  to  a  dormitory  that  was  established  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  framed  on  modern  lines.  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  whether  it  has  been  practicable  for  him  to  work 
out  in  that  dormitory  this  influence  that  is  found  in  the  village 
form  of  dormitories  ? 

Dean  Thornton  —  No,  sir.  We  had  to  break  it  up.  The 
dormitory  was  quite  a  large  one.  It  is  not  what  a  big  university 
would  call  large,  but  it  is  the  largest  we  had.     It  is  a  two-story. 
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L-shaped  building,  and  the  halls  ran  through  the  whole  buikl- 
ing,  and  you  could  go  from  end  to  end,  either  on  one  floor  or 
the  other.  We  found  it  was  so  disorderly  and  so  noisy,  and 
such  a  nuisance  to  some  of  the  students  living  in  it  that  we  first 
built  a  divisional  wall  cutting  it  into  two  parts.  That  did  not 
serve  the  purpose,  and  we  have  now  rented  it  out  in  four  sec- 
tions. Fraternities  have  two  of  them,  take  charge  of  them  as  club 
houses,  and  agree  to  maintain  order  in  their  own  section.  And 
the  other  two  are  rented  with  little  friction  to  advanced  students 
who  we  know  will  behave  themselves.  They  are  not  thrown 
open  to  practically  free  entry.  We  have  thus  broken  the  build- 
ing up  into  four  sections  and  have  found  for  two  y^ars  that  the 
method  was  an  effectual  one. 

President  Swain  —  How  many  students  would  it  originally 
hold? 

Dean  Thornton  —  There  were  forty  rooms.  About  sixty 
students  occupied  it.  It  is  not  a  large  building.  We  have 
simply  cut  it  up  into  four  sections,  and  put  two  of  them  in  the 
hands  of  fraternities,  and  they  are  well  ordered  ;  and  the  other 
two  are  rented,  but  we  pick  the  men. 

Chancellor  Strong—  May  I  ask  a  question? 

The  Chairman  —  Certainly. 

Chancellor  Strong  —  Dean  Thornton  has  told  us  the  atti- 
tude of  the  students  toward  cheating  in  examinations,  and  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned  I  approve  of  that  attitude  of  students  toward 
a  liar.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  they  extend  the  same  discredit  to 
students  that  he  spoke  about  as  having  women  in  their  apart- 
ments, perhaps,  or  playing  for  money,  or  for  excessive  drinking. 

Dean  Thornton  —  No,  sir ;  they  do  not.  They  extend  it 
only  to  cheating  when  you  play  for  money.     (Laughter.) 

Chancellor  Strong  —  The  reason  why  I  asked — there  was 
nothing  private  in  regard  to  this,  so  I  suppose  I  am  at  liberty  to 
speak  about  it :  —  Recently  the  president  of  one  of  the  State 
universities  in  another  association  something  like  this,  some- 
what smaller,  made  up  of  the  presidents  of  State  universities  in 
the  Middle  West,  made  the  statement  to  us  that  there  was  a 
very  much  higher  standard  of  honor  in  all  Southern  institutions 
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in  regaid  to  matters  relating  to  examinations  and  things  of  that 
sort, — cheating  of  any  kind — than  there  was  in  the  North  or  the 
Eastern  Universities  or  the  Western  universities,  take  them  all 
together;  btit  that  the  standard  in  the  Eastern  and  Northern 
and  Western  universities  in  regard  to  those  other  things  that  I 
spoke  about  was  incomparably  higher  than  it  is  in  the  Southern 
universities.  I  knew  nothing  about  it  myself,  but  he  seemed  to 
speak  from  knowledge,  and  I  was  wondering  if  your  experience 
bore  out  that  statement,  or  whether  your  information  bore  out 
that  statement. 

Dean  Thornton  —  I  have  no  experience.  I  do  not  know 
from  personal  observation  what  the  state  of  affairs  is  in  the 
Northern  or  Western  Universities,  and  the  only  thing  I  do  know 
are  the  things  that  have  been  told  me  by  our  own  students  who, 
after  working  at  Virginia  and  graduating  there,  or  partially 
completing  their  courses,  have  gone  to  larger  institutions  in  the 
East,  some  to  Harvard,  some  to  Yale,  some  to  Princeton  and 
some  to  Columbia.  I  have  understood  from  those  men,  when  I 
asked  them  about  this  very  point,  that  there  was  more  drinking 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  they  thought,  than  was  common 
at  the  Northern  schools ;  that  is,  more  men  drinking,  among  a 
larger  proportion  of  students ;  but  they  thought  in  questions  of 
sexual  morality  that  there  was  certainly  nothing  disadvantage- 
ous to  the  Southern  school,  and  as  to  gambling,  they  did  not 
know  that  there  was  any. 

President  Swain — Does  the  faculty  undertake  to  deal  with 
that  kind  of  drinking  ? 

Dean  Thornton  —  Yes.  We  have  pretty  stringent  laws 
against  it. 

President  Swain  —  That  is  not  governed  by  the  students? 

Dean  Thornton  —  No.  The  students  have  never  under- 
taken to  apply  this  system,  which  we  call  the  honor  system,  to 
an3rthing  that  does  not  involve  lying,  or  some  breach  of  a  man's 
personal  integrity.  I  have  known  them  to  send  men  away  for 
cheating  at  cards,  and  for  pretending  to  be  robbed  in  order  to 
avoid  pa3rment  of  their  just  debts.  If  a  man  pretended  that  his 
room  had  been  entered  and  he  had  been  robbed  or  maltreated, 
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in  some  way  they  have  ferretted  it  out  and  sent  the  student  away 
from  the  university.  I  think  they  would  apply  it  to  anything 
that  involved  a  breach  of  a  man's  personal  integrity,  but  thej'  do 
not  apply  it  to  any  case  of  drinking,  or  any  of  the  extravagances 
that  might  result  from  drinking,  or  offenses  against  sexual 
morality. 

Pesesidknt  M acLean  of  Iowa  —  If  a  man  does  not  pay  his 
washerwoman,  they  do  not  send  him  away  ? 

Dean  Thornton  —  No ;  but  if  he  stated  that  he  had  paid 
the  bill,  and  it  turned  out  that  he  had  not  paid  it,  they  would 
send  him  away.     (Laughter.) 

President  Boyd  of  Louisiana  —  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  prolong  this  discussion,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  not  inappro- 
priate for  me  to  say  that  the  Louisiana  State  University,  which 
I  represent,  has  had  an  honor  system  ever  since  it  was  founded, 
in  i860,  as  the  Louisiana  State  Seminary,  with  William  T.  Sher- 
man as  its  first  superintendent.  The  system  has,  however,  been 
somewhat  modified,  and  now  differs  slightly  from  that  described 
by  Dr.  Thornton.  Finding  some  years  ago  that  a  distinction 
was  being  made  by  a  student  between  a  pledged  statement  and 
an  unpledged  statement,  I  took  one  step  in  advance  of  Dr. 
Thornton's  plan  and  abolished  all  pledges.  The  first  case  of 
unfairness  brought  before  me  by  the  students  was  that  of  a 
young  man  who  had  signed  no  pledge  upon  his  paper ;  he  had 
simply  handed  the  paper  to  the  professor,  and  the  professor  inad- 
vertently overlooked  the  fact  that  it  was  not  pledged.  The  boy 
claimed  that  he  was  not  guilty,  because  he  had  not  declared 
formally  that  he  had  received  no  assistance  on  his  paper.  I 
then  abolished  all  pledges,  and  placed  each  student  upon  his 
individual  honor  in  the  matter  of  examinations.  It  is  now  thor- 
oughly understood  by  all  our  students  that  whenever  a  man 
hands  in  a  paper  to  a  professor,  he  is  in  honor  pledged,  without 
so  stating  in  words,  that  the  paper  is  his  own  work.  And  the 
students  guard  the  sanctity  of  the  examinations  with  the  most 
scrupulous  care.  There  is  another  difference.  The  under- 
standing with  us  is  that,  while  the  students  not  only  have  the 
authority,  but  deem  it  their  duty,  to  take  cognizance  of  all  cases 
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of  cribbing,  the  punishment  rests  with  the  authorities  of  the. 
university.  When  a  young  man  is  charged  with  an  offense  of 
this  kind,  he  is  given  a  fair  trial  before  his  class;  and  if  he  is 
found  guilty,  he  is  given  by  the  authorities  of  the  institution  the 
privilege  of  resigning  at  once.  When  he  leaves  the  university 
the  record  against  him  is  one  of  simple  resignation.  In  other 
words,  the  effort  is  made  by  the  authorities  to  cover  up  his  fault 
and  conceal  it,  so  that  when  he  goes  out  into  the  world  nothing 
will  be  known  of  it. 

I  will  state  further  that  this  honor  system  is  carried  into  other 
matters.  There  are  certain  other  breaches  of  discipline  that  our 
young  men  take  into  their  own  hands  and  report  in  the  same 
way.  I  remember  an  instance  in  which  one  of  the  students  was 
guilty  of  improper  conduct  in  the  presence  of  ladies  at  a  public 
assemblage  in  the  town.  His  classmates  called  him  up  about  it, 
and  considered  it  a  sufficiently  serious  matter  to  have  him 
brought  before  tHe  authorities  of  the  institution  and  severely 
punished. 

The  honor  system  is  extended  to  another  important  matter. 
It  is  applied  to  the  matter  of  lying,  or  rather,  to  put  it  the  other 
way,  of  absolute  truthfulness.  A  student  is  considered  in  honor 
bound  not  only  to  be  perfectly  fair  in  his  examinations,  but  to 
be  absolutely  truthful  in  every  statement  that  he.  makes  to  a 
professor  or  to  any  of  the  authorities  or  ofificers  of  the  institution. 

Chancellor  Fulton  —  I  do  not  wish  to  prolong  this  discus- 
sion, but  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  all  that  has  been 
said,  because  I  have  been  learning  something  all  along  the  line, 
and  I  think  that  we  discuss  these  questions  in  order  that  we  may 
compare  notes  and  get  information  that  will  be  helpful. 

At  the  University  of  Mississippi  we  have  a  system  very  nearly 
the  same  as  that  just  outlined  by  President  Boyd  of  Louisiana 
State  University ;  a  modified  form  of  the  honor  system,  I  may 
say. 

In  our  examinations  the  University  furnishes  an  examination 
booklet  to  the  student.  When  the  examination  is  concluded, 
the  student  signs  a  statement  —  on  another  sheet  of  paper,  how- 
ever—  to  the  effect  that  he  has  neither  given  nor  received  assist- 
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ance ;  and  he  places  on  this  booklet  a  symbol  which  conceals 
from  the  professor  the  name  of  the  student  who  wrote  the  paper 
until  the  professor  has  read  and  graded  the  paper. 

As  to  cheating  on  examinations,  that  is  a  rare  fault  with  us, 
and  it  is  practically  under  the  control  of  the  students.  We  have 
over  and  over  again,  perhaps  once  every  two  years,  had  students 
present  to  the  faculty  some  young  man  charged  with  cheating 
on  his  examination.  I  believe  the  students  in  any  class  would 
present  in  that  way  any  young  man  who  was  known  to  have 
cheated  on  examinations.  They  have  done  this,  usually,  after 
a  formal  investigation,  getting  all  the  evidence  available,  and 
giving  the  young  man  an  opportunity  to  defend  himself,  as  they 
do  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and,  I  suppose,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Louisiana,  the  difference  being  that  they  have  generally 
presented  the  young  man's  name  to  the  faculty,  sometimes  giv- 
ing him  the  option  of  either  going  home  or  having  the  matter 
presented  to  the  faculty.  In  one  or  two  cases  the  faculty  have 
been  in  doubt.  We  had  a  case  a  few  years  ago  where  the  stu- 
dents made  an  investigation  and  said  they  were  in  doubt,  but 
the  evidence  warranted  their  strong  suspicion.  The  faculty  was 
of  the  same  opinion,  and  could  not  decide  definitely  whether  or 
not  the  young  man  had  cheated. 

There  is  one  curious  phase  about  this.  Student  codes  of 
morality  are  not  always  very  complete.  Our  student  body 
would  not  do  that  same  thing  with  a  young  man  who  cheats  on 
a  daily  recitation.  They  make  a  very  sharp  distinction.  If  a 
class  were  to  see  a  young  man  getting  information  in  a  class- 
room, that  would  not  count.  According  to  their  code,  that  is  a 
different  thing  from  the  student's  signing  his  name  to  a  pledge 
that  he  has  not  given  or  received  any  assistance. 

In  regard  to  other  faults,  the  matter  of  drinking,  for  instance, 
I  do  not  believe  that  would  be  taken  up  definitely  unless  it  got 
to  be  very  disgraceful.  In  the  matter  of  gambling,  they  draw 
the  line  there.  I  suppose  a  student  might  play  poker  and  get 
along  without  being  dealt  with;  but  if  he  ever  gets  to  **shooting 
craps" — which  is  a  game  down  in  my  section  of  the  country 
which  is  supposed  to  belong  definitely  and  exclusively  to  the 
African  race — ^he  is  sure  to  go.     (Laughter.) 
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At  the  last  session,  four  young  men  disappeared  mysteriously 
from  the  university.  I  did  not  know  what  had  become  of  them, 
until  the  father  of  one  of  them  wrote  me  about  his  son  being 
home,  and  wanting  to  know  how  he  happened  to  come  back 
there ;  and  upon  investigation,  I  found  out  a  good  many  facts. 
I  made  inquiries  and  sent  for  some  of  the  young  men,  and  asked 
them  what  was  the  matter.  They  said  that  they  found  that  fel- 
low and  some  others  shooting  craps,  playing  repeatedly,  and 
they  thought  they  were  doing  no  good,  so  they  had  an  investi- 
gation and  told  them  that  if  they  did  not  go  home  they  would 
present  the  case  to  the  faculty.  So  those  boys  went  home,  and 
have  not  come  back.  I  inquired  whether  the  boys  had  had  a 
fair  showing,  and  they  said  they  had  given  them  every  chance ; 
that  they  had  had  a  chance  to  say  what  they  had  to  say,  and  the 
evidence  was  overwhelming  against  them,  and  they  were  given 
this  alternative  ;  and  they  went  home. 

President  Swain — How  did  the  students  determine  whether 
these  boys  were  guilty  or  not  ?  Was  it  in  a  meeting  of  the  stu- 
dent body  ? 

Chancellor  Fulton — They  had  the  evidence  brought  be- 
fore them  and  passed  on  the  question. 

President  MacLean,  of  Iowa — What  constitutes  the  jury? 
The  members  of  the  class  ? 

Chancellor  Fulton — This  was  not  the  case  of  a  class. 
We  have  no  class  organizations  of  students,  as  they  are  care- 
fully marked  out  in  some  institutions.  It  is  a  group  of  young 
men  probably  living  in  the  same  building.  That  is  the  senti- 
ment which  controls  with  us  very  largely. 

President  Swain — They  were  tried  by  their  associates  in 
the  hall? 

Chancellor  Fulton — Yes ;  their  associates,  who  lived  with 
them,  and  who  were  annoyed  by  their  misdoings. 

Chancellor  Strong — Is  not  that  pretty  dangerous,  where 
the  students  undertake  to  apply  the  discipline  of  the  university? 

Chancellor  Fulton — It  would  be,  if  there  were  many 
cases  of  discipline,  I  suppose;  but  generally  it  is  used  con- 
servatively, where  the  evidence  is  conclusive,  and  such  as  would 
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carry  weight  before  any  tribunal.  And  with  us,  I  think,  in  our 
state  if  a  group  of  the  associates  of  any  young  man  thought 
that  he  was  misbehaving,  or  they  knew  he  was  wasting  his  time, 
the  father  would  accept  that  more  readily  than  a  statement 
from  the  faculty  ;  because  he  would  know  that  these  young  men 
knew  what  they  were  talking  about,  and  would  not  make  such 
a  statement  unless  the  offense  was  proved.  So  much  for  the 
honor  system  as  we  have  it,  modified  very  much  as  it  is  with  the 
University  of  Louisiana,  and  working  very  satisfactorily  as  far 
as  we  have  found  it.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  at  other  institu- 
tions, but  I  believe  that  cheating  in  examinations  is  a  very  rare 
fault  at  our  institution.  But  we  have  not,  unfortunately,  the 
same  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  giving  of  assistance  to  students 
during  the  daily  recitations,  or  receiving  assistance.  There  is  a 
sharp  line  of  differentiation  there. 

In  regard  to  the  dormitory  system  generally,  it  seems  to  me, 
in  my  general  observation  of  what  has  been  going  on,  that  we  in 
the  South  have  been  forced  into  some  system  of  that  kind,  out 
of  the  exigencies  arising  from  our  situation  in  small  communi- 
ties, usually,  and  from  the  other  difl&culties  in  the  way  of  do- 
mestic life  in  our  communities,  which  are  growing  in  size.  I 
find  a  tendency  to  increase  dormitory  facilities  in  a  good  many 
Southern  institutions.  I  did  not  catch  what  the  Dean  said  in 
regard  to  the  new  dormitory  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  Has 
there  been  a  new  construction  there  ? 

Dean  Thornton — Within  a  few  years  we  put  up  one,  yes. 
I  do  not  think  we  shall  extend  our  dormitories,  because  we  have 
enough  now  to  create  that  student  atmosphere  of  which  I  speak. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  probability  of  our  putting  up  new  dor- 
mitories, but  we  are  great  believers  in  those  that  we  have. 

Chancellor  Fulton — In  the  Universities  of  North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina  they  have  them,  and  in  Georgia  they  have 
put  up  three.  At  Tulane  University  they  had  none  some  years 
ago.  At  Vanderbilt  University  they  began  with  the  intention 
not  to  have  dormitories,  and  they  have  enlarged  considerably 
along  that  line.  So,  with  a  number  of  other  institutions  :  The 
University  of  Alabama  has  them ;  and  with   us  in   Mississippi 
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they  seem  to  be  practically  a  necessity.  We  tried  to  abandon 
them  years  ago,  but  our  community  that  resides  around  us  did 
not  develop  the  opportunity  for  student  lodgings  that  we  ex- 
pected, and  we  had  to  go  back  to  the  dormitory  system  and  have 
constructed  some  new  buildings ;  and  we  are  planning  out  of 
the  necessities  of  the  case,  to  construct  some  others.  I  have 
been  as  anxious  about  the  result  as  any  one  of  you  gentlemen 
could  be,  but  the  dormitory  system  looks  like  a  necessity  with 
us. 

President  MacLean,  of  Iowa — I  only  want  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion or  two.  In  the  University  of  Virginia  you  do  not  have  co- 
education ? 

Dean  Thornton — No,  sir. 

President  MacLean,  of  Iowa — And  in  the  University  of 
Louisiana  you  do  not  ? 

President  Boyd,  of  Louisiana — No,  sir. 

President  MacLean,  of  Iowa — Do  you  have  co-education 
in  Mississippi  ? 

Chancellor  Fulton  —  Yes,  sir;  we  do.  We  have  a 
woman's  building,  or  dormitory. 

President  MacLean,  of  Iowa — Do  the  women  administer 
the  honor  system  for  the  women,  then,  as  the  men  do  for  the 
men? 

Chancellor  Fulton — They  have  had  no  occasion  to  do  so, 
but  I  am  sure  they  would  if  occasion  arose. 

President  Boyd,  of  Okalahoma — I  would  like  to  ask  Dean 
Thornton  if  the  members  of  the  faculty  when  they  are  employed 
in  the  University  there  have  to  live  in  this  way  with  the  stu- 
dents ;  if  it  is  their  duty  to  do  so  ? 

President  Thornton  —  No.  When  I  described  the  build- 
ings, I  described  what  the  uses  of  the  buildings  were  as  Jeffer- 
son built  them  ;  that  each  professor  had  his  class-room  in  his 
residence. 

President  Boyd  of  Oklahoma  —  Do  the  professors  still,  now, 
live  among  the  students  ? 

Dean  Thornton  —  Certainly. 

President  Boyd  of  Oklahoma  —  And  that  is  a  part  of  the 
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expectation  of  the  University,  that  professors  shall  live  with  the 
students  ? 

Dean  Thornton  —  They  grab  at  the  houses.  There  is  no 
expectation  about  it.  We  never  have  a  house  that  we  do  not 
have  three  or  four  applicants  for  it. 

Ppesident  Venable  —  They  no  longer  have  the  lecture 
rooms? 

Dean  Thornton — That  has  been  long  given  up.  The  stu- 
dents got  out  of  the  pavilions.  They  have  separate  lecture 
rooms  for  them  now. 

The  houses  are  in  great  demand.  There  are  only  a  few,  and 
whenever  there  is  one  vacant,  we  have  a  number  of  different- 
professors  applying  for  them. 

President  Swain  —  Does  this  residence  of  the  professors 
bring  any  special  duties  upon  them  except  these  general  ones 
which  they  make  for  themselves  ? 

Dean  Thornton — Not  a  all ;  just  the  general,  social  atmos- 
phere by  reason  of  which,  when  you  live  in  a  little  group  of  stu- 
dents, you  feel  as  if  you  ought  to  know  the  young  fellows  there 
away  from  home. 

President  Swain  —  The  professors  are  in  no  sense  police 
officers  ? 

Dean  Thornton  —  Oh,  no ;  not  a  bit. 

President  Boyd  of  Oklahoma  —  You  have  other  professors 
who  do  not  live  among  the  students  ? 

Dean  Thornton  —  Yes,  sir.  We  have  only  ten  or  twelve 
residences  for  professors  of  that  sort,  scattered  in  among  our 
dormitories,  and  one  or  two  others  a  little  removed.  The  other 
professors  have  to  live  outside. 

President  Boyd  of  Oklahoma  —  These  houses  are  rented  to 
the  professors  ? 

Dean  Thornton  —  It  amounts  to  that. 

President  Huston  —  Is  there  really  much  contact  with  the 
students  ? 

Dean  Thornton  —  Between  professors  and  students? 

President  Huston  —  Yes;  other  than  there  would  be  if 
they  lived  differently  ? 
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Dean  Thornton  —  Oh,  I  think  a  great  deal,  sir.  I  fancy 
there  is  much  more,  and  there  is  a  g^eat  deal  in  the  belief  that 
follows  that  it  is  the  business  of  every  professor  to  know  his  stu- 
dents. A  great  many  professors  make  a  point  of  entertaining 
students  at  their  houses,  all  of  their  students,  some  time  during 
the  session,  or  more  than  once ;  and  I  think  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  social  contact  than  is  usual. 

President  Houston  —  I  was  very  much  interested  in  what 
Dean  Thornton  said.  One  of  the  great  problems  confronting  uni- 
versities is  the  problem  of  living.  I  was  a  student  for  some  time 
at  the  South  Carolina  College,  which  has  practically  the  same 
arrangement  as  that  described.  The  professors*  houses  were 
located  in  close  proximity  to  the  dormitories.  I  cannot  say  that 
there  was  a  particle  more  of  contact  between  professors  and  stu- 
dents than  there  is  at  the  University  of  Texas  or  at  Harvard 
University.  The  life  picture  would  be  ideal,  but  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  it  is  possible  to  secure  it  anywhere  else.  I  should 
most  strongly  advocate  dormitories,  if  such  an  arrangement  as 
that  pictured  as  existing  at  the  University  of  Virginia  could  be 
secured.  I  should  like  to  see  the  professors  and  instructors 
brought  into  close  daily  contact  with  the  students. 

Even  without  such  an  arrangement,  I  should  still  contend  that 
dormitories  are  desirable.  In  two  institutions  where  I  was  a 
student,  dormitory  life  was  the  characteristic.  I  do  not  believe 
that  very  many  students  were  injured  by  dormitory  life  in  either 
institution.  Those  who  went  to  the  bad  would  probably  have 
gone  to  the  bad,  anyway.  That  judgment  is  confirmed  by 
experience  at  two  other  institutions  in  which  dormitory  life  pre- 
vailed under  very  different  conditions. 

In  a  dormitory  that  I  have  in  mind,  the  students  regulate  their 
conduct  without  interference,  and  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  it  is 
about  the  safest  place  in  the  city  for  a  student  to  be.  So  far  as 
the  woman's  dormitory  at  the  University  of  Texas  is  concerned, 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  as  safe  a  place  as  a  young  woman  can  be 
in.  Parents  are  constantly  requesting  places  in  it  for  their 
daughters.  That  is  a  pretty  good  index.  We  probably  had 
twice  as  many  applicants  as  we  could  receive. 
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On  the  whole,  I  incline  strongly  to  advocate  dormitories,  both 
from  my  experience  as  a  student  and  as  a  member  of  a  faculty. 

President  Ayres — I  wish  simply  to  ask  Dr.  Thornton  two 
questions  which  have  a  close  relationship :  —  If  those  dormitory 
buildings  on  the  lawn  had  burned  at  the  time  that  the  rotunda 
burned,  would  the  University  of  Virginia  professors  have  been 
favorable  to  their  being  rebuilt  in  the  same  form  ? 

Dean  Thornton  —  It  is  a  little  hard  to  answer  a  question  of 
that  sort.  I  do  not  know  what  they  would  have  been  in  favor 
of.  I  should  have  been  in  favor  of  their  being  built,  and  I 
believe  that  many  members  of  the  faculty  would  have  been 
earnestly  in  favor  of  it.  I  am  sure  that  the  old  students  of  the 
university  would  also  have  been  earnestly  in  favor  of  it. 

President  Ayres  —  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  was 
that  the  idea  has  occurred  to  me  when  visiting  the  University 
that  the  professors  would  find  the  arrangement  objectionable, 
especially  when  they  have  daughters  to  grow  up  on  the  lawn ; 
that  was  one  reason  why  I  asked  whether  the  professors,  those 
who  had  families,  would  personally  favor  that  arrangement  of 
things.  Secondly,  I  was  going  to  ask  whether  you  think  that 
the  system  of  dormitories  that  you  have  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  of  separated  rooms,  which  is  a  feature  there,  would  be 
as  reasonably  good  a  success  if  the  professors*  houses  were  not 
mixed  in  with  them. 

Dean  Thornton  —  The  judgment  of  a  professor  who  has 
young  daughters,  Mr.  President,  ought  not  to  be  controlled  by 
his  young  daughters.  That  is,  the  question  as  to  whether  he 
would  want  dormitories  for  the  college  or  not  ought  not  to  rest 
upon  the  fact  of  whether  he  had  daughters  or  sons.  Most  of  us 
who  have  daughters  send  them  away  to  boarding  schools,  at 
that  period,  and  would  do  the  same  thing,  I  think,  if  there 
were  no  dormitories.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
atmosphere  of  college  life  is  a  particularly  good  thing  for  a  young 
girl  when  she  gets  too  big  to  be  a  little  girl  and  still  is  not  big 
enough  to  be  a  young  lady.  I  sent  my  own  daughters,  or  got 
my  wife  to  take  them  to  Berlin,  and  other  professors  do  some- 
what the  same  thing  ;   that  is,  they  do  not  want  their  daughters 
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to  grow  up  on  the  college  grounds  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  eighteen,  or  something  like  that.  They  send  them  to  board- 
ing school,  or  arrange  for  their  lives  in  some  equivalent  way. 
I  think  the  dormitory  question  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  phase 
of  parental  duty.  As  to  the  unpleasantness  in  family  life  of  the 
vicinity  of  students,  I  have  heard  no  complaint  of  it.  I  have 
beard  some  of  my  colleagues  grumble  occasionally  about  having 
to  live  in  barracks  themselves,  and  say  that  they  would  like  a 
little  more  freedom  around  their  premises ;  but  I  have  never 
beard  any  complaint  about  the  families  being  disturbed,  and  I 
do  not  think  the  families  are  disturbed.  I  think  that  difficulty 
falls  away.  Then,  the  question  of  rebuilding,  of  course,  would 
have  been  partly  a  financial  question  ;  but  I  believe  if  we  could 
have  eliminated  the  financial  side  of  it,  that  our  faculty  would 
have  been  in  favor  of  rebuilding.  I  did  not  catch  clearly,  pro- 
fessor, what  the  other  point  was. 

President  MacLean  —  The  other  point  was  as  to  whether 
your  S)rstem  of  dormitories  would  work  as  well  if  they  were 
entirely  separated  from  the  professors'  residences. 

Dean  Thornton  —  I  should  say  that  I  think  not.  We  have 
in  the  University  those  Jeffersonian  dormitories  arranged  in  that 
way,  and  this  Carr's  Hill  group,  where  there  is  no  professor's 
house  ;  and  then  we  have  another  group  where  there  is  no  pro- 
fessor's house.  Of  those  three  groups,  the  original  group  is  the 
most  orderly  and  I  should  say  the  lowest  in  the  standard  of 
orderliness  was  the  Carr's  Hill  group,  where  there  was  no  pro- 
fessor living.  At  the  same  time,  the  control  which  is  exercised 
by  the  professors  is  not  a  disciplinary  control.  When  the  stu- 
dents live  near  the  professor's  house  they  behave  with  due  deco- 
rum because  they  feel  that  as  young  gentlemen  they  should  so 
behave.  No  professor  would  go  out  to  correct  them.  They  are 
never  disciplined  for  being  disorderly.  If  they  wished  to  be  dis- 
orderly, they  would  go  out  and  be  disorderly  somewhere  else. 
The  reason  for  their  being  orderly  is  not  that  they  are  afraid  the 
professor  will  come  out  and  see  them  drunk  and  report  them,  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  They  say :  "Here  is  a  gentleman  and 
his  wife  and  children,  and  we  will  not  disturb  them.     We  will 
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go  somewhere  else  and  have  our  fun.**  That  is  how  it  works 
out.  So  that  I  think  it  is  true  that  the  proximity  of  the  profes- 
sor's residence  is  conducive  to  good  order,  not  because  the  pro- 
fessor acts  as  a  police  oflScer,  but  because  the  young  men  show 
a  reasonable  amount  of  consideration  for  the  convenience  of  the 
family  of  the  professor. 

President  Schurman  —  I  just  want  to  make  an  observation 
or  two  in  regard  to  the  question  before  us,  or  rather  the  two 
questions  before  us,  not  perhaps  that  I  can  throw  any  additional 
light  on  the  general  subject,  but  to  add  something  to  the  variety 
of  experience  which  must  have  impressed  everyone  who  has  lis- 
tened to  the  remarks  this  afternoon  on  the  question  of  dormi- 
tories and  the  honor  system. 

At  the  University  of  Virginia  it  appears  from  Dean  Thornton's 
statement  that  the  students  are  very  sensitive  to  cheating  in  any 
form,  more  sensitive  than  students  in  the  north,  but  apparently 
not  more  sensitive  in  the  matter  of  other  faults.  The  men  in 
the  University  of  Mississippi  while  they  are  very  sensitive  to 
cheating  in  the  final  examinations,  are  not  more  sensitive  than 
northern  students,  I  take  it  from  the  statement  which  was  made 
by  the  Chancellor,  to  cheating  in  preliminary  examinations  or 
daily  recitations. 

CHANCELI.OR  FuLTON  —  Daily  recitations  ? 

President  Schurman  —  Daily  recitations,  yes.  At  any  rate, 
in  the  University  of  Virginia  the  students  investigate  and  act. 
Apparently  the  disciplinary  functions  of  the  university  in  this 
matter  are  vested  in  the  students,  of  course,  by  permission  or  by 
acquiescence  of  the  faculty.  In  the  Louisiana  State  University, 
however,  and  in  the  Mississippi  University,  the  students  report, 
and  the  faculty  acts. 

I  want  in  that  connection  to  point  out  a  very  remarkable  dif- 
ference between  those  institutions,  and,  I  fancy,  many  another 
institution  —  certainly  between  those  institutions  and  the  one 
which  I  represent.  No  student  at  Cornell  University  would 
inform  the  faculty  on  another  student.  A  system  like  that  in 
operation  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  could  not  conceivably  be 
introduced  or  worked   in  Cornell  University.     You   might,  I 
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think,  work  the  students  up  to  some  such  honor  system  as  they 
have  in  the  University  of  Virginia — conceivably.  But  you  could 
not  introduce  the  system  from  Louisiana,  because,  as  I  have 
said,  the  students  will  not  inform  the  authorities  on  one  another. 
There  is  a  difference  between  their  moral  code  and  our  moral 
code.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  obligation  that  they  more 
sacredly  respect  than  the  obligation  to  tell  nothing  disparaging 
of  their  fellow-students. 

I  mean  that  simply  as  a  illustration  of  another  difference 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  country  and  different  institu- 
tions. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  dormitories.  I  am  in  favor  of  dor- 
mitories or  halls  of  residence,  and  have  been  very  ardently  in 
favor  of  them,  and  alwa)^  primarily  for  the  reason  so  admirably 
and  felicitously  expressed  by  Dean  Thornton  in  the  paper  which 
he  reads  us.  I  feel  —  to  take  once  more  Cornell  University  — 
that  great  potencies  of  mutual  education  on  the  part  of  students 
are  allowed  every  year  to  run  to  waste  because  we  have  thous- 
ands of  students  there  that  are  not  living  under  a  common  roof. 
We  do  have  the  Greek  letter  societies  in  some  thirty  houses, 
which  accommodate  perhaps  five  or  six  hundred  students.  We 
have  one  hall  for  women.  We  have  only  about  three  hundred 
women  students  altogether,  and  most  of  them  live  in  that  hall 
and  its  annex.  The  number  of  women  students  has  been  declin- 
ing for  the  last  four  or  five  years.  But  the  men  students,  who 
number  over  three  thousand,  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
live  in  these  Greek  letter  fraternities,  have  no  dormitories  except 
that  in  the  last  year  or  two  a  private  dormitory  has  been  put  up. 
And  it  seems  to  me  when  we  go  back  to  our  college  days,  the 
things  we  most  vividly  recollect  are  the  intercourse  which  we 
had  with  our  fellow-student^ ;  and  the  dormitory  or  the  common 
roof  gives  an  opportunity  for  that  intercourse. 

There  is  another  reason  which  may  have  been  important,  a 
more  practical  reason  :  In  smaller  communities,  towns  or  cities 
where  the  population  is  not  large,  and  where  the  attendance  at 
the  university  is  increasing  very  fast,  it  is  not  true  that  the 
supply  of  houses  keeps  ahead  of  the  demand.     In  such  places  it 
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lags  behind  the  demand,  and  the  result  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  community  —  a  very  natural  economic  tendency  to  raise 
the  price  of  board,  or  more  particularly  the  price  of  lodgings. 
I  believe  the  function  of  halls  of  residence  in  controlling  the 
prices  of  lodgings  is  one  which  should  receive  a  good  deal  of 
consideration  for  all  the  universities  which  are  located  in  com- 
paratively small  town  or  cities. 

Then,  I  am  not  insensitive  to  the  other  consideration :  I 
believe  that  money  invested  in  modern  dormitories,  plain,  sub- 
stantial, fire-proof  buildings,  makes  a  good  investment.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  convince  my  Board  of  Trustees  of  that, 
although  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  at  Harvard  University,  as 
President  Eliot  has  told  me  more  than  once,  their  dormitories 
net  them  over  five  per  cent. 

Finally,  although  a  generation  ago  the  older  institutions  which 
have  halls  of  residence,  like  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton,  had 
much  trouble  in  managing  them,  and  they  were  such  a  nuisance 
that  the  first  president  of  Cornell  University  came  away  from 
Yale  with  the  determination  never  to  have  anything  of  that  kind 
in  Cornell,  and  inoculated  his  Board  of  Trustees  with  the  idea  so 
completely  that  it  has  survived  long  beyond  his  own  administra- 
tion and  when  he  himself  has  changed  his  opinion  —  while  that 
was  the  case  thirty  years  ago,  it  is  not  the  case  to-day.  I  hear 
from  the  presidents  of  these  institutions  which  I  have  mentioned 
that  the  dormitories  create  no  problems  for  them  at  all.  How  it 
may  be  with  the  majority  of  state  universities,  I  am  unable  to 
say.  But  for  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned,  and  especially  for 
the  ideal  ground  so  ably  presented  by  Dean  Thornton,  I  take 
my  stand  very  strongly  in  favor  of  dormitories. 

President  Ellis  —  I  would  like  to  have  a  vote  on  that  ques- 
tion, if  it  is  not  imposing  on  the  good  nature  of  the  members. 
Suppose  we  admit  that  the  young  men  can  get  very  desirable 
quarters  at  reasonable  rates  outside  of  the  dormitories,  how  many 
here  would  favor  a  college  dormitory  under  that  condition  of 
affairs  for  the  young  men  ? 

The  Chairman  —  The  chair  will  take  no  such  vote  without 
order  or  rule,  because  it  is  the  tradition  of  the  Association  not  to 
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put  anything  to  vote  except  matters  of  business.  President 
James  has  the  floor. 

President  James — It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  matters  we  have  been  discussing  this  afternoon, 
because  I  think  the  attitude  and  policy  of  the  state  universities 
toward  this  whole  question  of  dormitories  is  something  that  is 
bound  to  come  up  in  every  institution,  entirely  independent  of 
whether  it  is  located  in  a  small  town  or  in  a  large  town,  entirely 
independent  of  the  question  whether  lodgings  are  to  be  found 
with  sufficient  abundance  or  at  sufficiently  low  rates,  or  not. 

When  I  went  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  now  over 
twenty  years  ago,  they  had  no  dormitories  in  the  institution, 
and  the  faculty,  at  almost  the  first  meeting  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  take  up  the  question,  as  to  whether  it  was  desirable  to 
have  dormitories  or  not.  I  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  dormi- 
tory system.  I  was  opposed  to  it  from  the  experience  I  had  had 
as  a  student  in  college,  opposed  to  it  from  what  little  I  had  seen 
of  it  in  institutions  I  had  visited  for  the  purpose  of  looking  into 
the  matter ;  and  as  one  of  the  persons  opposed  to  having  the 
system  I  was  put  on  the  committee.  We  sat  for  about  six  years 
before  we  made  a  report  (laughter) ,  and  we  were  not  able  to 
find  any  instance  of  any  university  which  could  make  a  profit 
out  of  its  dormitories,  unless  it  were  in  a  position  to  charge 
what  were  really  extravagant  rates.  I  think  Harvard  College, 
for  instance,  is  making  five  per  cent  on  its  dormitories  for  two 
reasons :  The  first  reason  is  that  it  does  not  charge  everything 
up  to  the  dormitory  account  that  should  be  charged  there,  and 
in  the  second  place  the  rate  for  the  rooms  is  a  very  high  one, 
and  one  which,  certainly,  the  average  institution  of  the  country 
could  not  ask  at  all. 

I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  conclusion  we  came  to  then  on 
that  particular  point  is  still  valid.  I  do  not  think,  as  a  rule, 
that  the  average  institution  in  the  United  States,  the  average 
university,  could  set  a  rate  of  rent  upon  the  rooms  in  the  dormi- 
tories which  would  make  any  reasonable  return  upon  the  dormi- 
tories as  a  business  investment.  It  is  only  in  very  exceptional 
circumstances  that  you  could  hope  to  rely  upon  any  revenue 
from  that  direction. 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  the  course  of  investigating  that  ques- 
tion, I  changed  my  own  opinion  considerably,  and  finally  took  a 
neutral  attitude  when  the  report  was  made  upon  the  subject, 
saying  that  I  really  could  not  decide  in  my  own  mind  whether 
it  was  desirable  or  not  to  have  dormitories  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  dormitory  policy  was  accepted,  and  those 
of  us  who  have  been  there  will  remember  what  a  magnificent 
system  of  dormitories  they  built.  I  think  in  many  respects  it  is 
the  finest  system  of  dormitories  in  the  country.  Is  is,  of  course, 
still  a  comparatively  small  system. 

I  was  thoroughly  converted  by  the  experience  that  the  Uni- 
versity had  with  that  dormitory  system,  and  converted  by  the 
reasons  that  have  been  advanced  here  this  afternoon,  as  to  its 
moral  effect  upon  the  students  and  its  opportunity  to  give  to  stu- 
dents the  proper  facilities  for  their  work.  There  are  certain 
things  that  a  student  needs  to  do  his  best  work.  He  needs 
proper  facilities  and  proper  furnishings  in  his  room,  just  as  a 
business  man  needs  a  proper  room  for  his  office,  and  proper  fur- 
nishings. I  have  investigated  the  average  run  of  boarding 
houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college,  and  I  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  gone  into  one  which  really  furnished  a  student's  room  as  it 
should  be  furnished.  One  of  the  incidental  effects  of  the  dormi- 
tory system  there  at  Pennsylvania — of  course  they  are  rather 
peculiarly  located  there,  having  nearly  three  thousand  students 
on  one  campus,  in  the  heart  of  the  city  —  is  that  it  has  affected 
the  rate  at  which  a  room  can  be  obtained  in  the  neighborhood^ 
and  especially  has  it  affected  the  kind  of  furnishings  which  the 
proprietor  of  the  room  will  give  to  the  student.  It  is  much 
easier  to  find  a  properly  furnished  student's  room  today  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  the  University  than  it  was  before. 

When  I  was  at  the  Northwestern  University,  they  had  only 
one  dormitory  for  young  women.  The  experience  which  we 
had  there  was  exactly  that  which  was  mentioned  a  moment  ago 
by  one  of  the  other  presidents.  There  were  three  times  as  many 
requests  for  rooms  in  that  dormitory  as  could  possibly  be  com- 
plied with.  The  parents  preferred  to  have  the  girls  in  the  dor- 
mitory and  the  girls  themselves  preferred  to  be  there ;  and  there 
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never  was  any  difficulty  in  making  the  dormitory  a  source  of 
revenue  except  the  single  one  that  we  could  not  put  the  rates 
up  high  enough.  The  students  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  rate 
which  would  make  that  particular  piece  of  property  valuable  as 
an  investment. 

The  problem  comes  up  in  quite  a  different  way,  in  some 
respects,  in  the  state  universities.  The  universities  are,  of 
course,  differently  situated  in  that  respect ;  but  the  University 
of  Illinois,  for  example,  has  to  go  to  the  Legislature  for  every 
cent  of  its  money.  We  cannot  spend  a  dollar  for  anything  until 
the  Legislature  has  made  an  appropriation  for  it.  The  question 
as  it  comes  up  to  us,  therefore,  is  whether  we  can  afford  to  ask 
for  a  dormitory  or  whether  we  want  some  other  building  more. 
It  may  be  twenty-five  years,  if  I  should  live  that  long,  before 
the  University  of  Illinois  will  ever  ask  the  Legislature  of  Illinois 
for  a  dormitory,  or  build  a  dormitory.  I  do  not  intend  to  say  at 
all  that  if  anybody  were  to  offer  to  build  a  dormitory  and  give  it 
to  us,  we  would  not  take  it  —  unless,  of  course,  the  money  were 
too  tainted.  (Laughter.)  We  would  accept  it,  and  put  it  up 
on  the  campus,  and  take  care  of  it. 

I  think  we  forget  one  thing  about  discipline.  Just  as  discip- 
line is  today  much  easier  than  it  has  ever  been  before  in  the 
history  of  our  American  institutions,  largely  because  of  the 
development  of  the  athletic  spirit,  as  an  outlet  for  all  sorts  of 
devilment,  so  I  think  the  management  of  dormitories  has  become 
easier  on  that  account.  You  have  to  exercise  some  common 
sense  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  matters.  If  you  build  a  dormi- 
tory with  one  long  hall  down  the  middle  of  it,  into  which  open 
the  doors  of  seventy  or  eighty  students,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
—  it  is  contrary  to  human  nature  to  expect  —  that  they  will  not 
roll  a  ball,  and  a  cannon-ball  if  they  can  get  it,  down  that  hall- 
way. (Laughter.)  A  construction  like  that  is  an  invitation  to 
them  to  do  so.  If  you  intended  to  invite  them  to  do  such  things, 
you  could  not  do  it  more  effectually  than  by  that  sort  of  con- 
struction, which  we  have  so  often  had  in  our  American  institu- 
tions. That  is  one  of  the  points,  it  seems  to  me,  in  which  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  showed  its  wisdom,  by  constructing 
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a  series  of  dormitories  in  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  find 
a  space  longer  than  from  here  to  the  door ;  and  there  is  seldom 
a  place  as  long  as  that,  in  which  it  would  be  possible  to  kick  a 
ball,  or  roll  a  stove  down  stairs,  or  push  a  set  of  fellows  out  of 
the  way.  It  is  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  architects,  who  showed 
their  wisdom  in  that  respect. 

I  believe  very  thoroughly  that  if  we  had  in  Urbana  a  set  of 
dormitories  that  would  take  care  of  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand 
men,  and  dormitories  that  would  take  care  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred women,  we  should  be  vastly  better  off  from  every  point  of 
view  —  college  government,  methods  of  life  of  the  students,  gen- 
eral morality  and  the  general  relation  of  the  institution  towards 
the  towns  themselves. 

As  I  say,  you  may  never  find  me  lifting  up  my  voice  in  the 
Illinois  Legislature  for  dormitories,  because  there  are  twenty  or 
thirty  buildings  that  we  need  more  than  any  particular  dormi- 
tory.    But  if  we  can  get  the  dormitories,  we  shall  take  them. 

President  MacLkan  of  Iowa  —  Have  you  not  just  got  a 
women's  building  ? 

President  James  —  That  is  not  a  dormitory. 

President  Swain  —  I  rise  to  make  a  motion,  but  with  the 
permission  of  the  Chairman  I  would  like  to  simply  give  a  con- 
viction. 

The  Chairman  —  Certainly. 

President  Swain  —  I  have  worked  first  in  an  institution 
where  perhaps  half  of  the  students  were  in  dormitories,  and  then 
in  another  institution  where  none  of  the  students  were  in  dor- 
mitories, and  now  in  what  is  known  as  a  small  college  in  which 
practically  all  of  the  students  are  in  dormitories.  I  have  had 
this  experience  :  In  the  first  place  dormitories  are  not  financially 
self-sustaining.  No  student  will  go  outside  of  the  dormitories  if 
he  can  get  a  place  in  the  dormitories.  It  is  my  deliberate  con- 
viction, after  studying  the  matter  for  three  years,  that  there  is 
no  one  force  in  the  institution  that  is  so  beneficial  to  the  stu- 
dents as  the  influences  which  they  exert  on  one  another  in  the 
dormitories  and  in  the  dining  rooms.  Students,  particularly  in 
co-educational  institutions,  have  a  tremendous  civilizing  infiu- 
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ence  on  each  other  in  their  dormitory  life,  when  this  life  is  under 
proper  regulations. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  as  it  is  nearly  six  o'clock,  I  move  that 
we  adjourn  until  eight  o'clock  this  evening,  and  then  continue 
this  discussion,  or  any  other  upon  which  this  organization  may 
determine. 

President  Merifield  —  Before  that  motion  is  seconded,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  the  National  Association  of  the  School  of 
Mines  is  to  meet  at  half  past  seven  at  room  102,  on  the  first  floor 
above,  and  I  have  been  requested  by  them  to  extend  an  invita- 
tion to  those  university  presidents  who  are  interested  in  mining 
departments  or  attached  to  schools  of  mines,  to  meet  with  the 
National  Association  of  State  Schools  of  Mines  at  half  past  seven 
o'clock. 

The  Chairman  —  I  am  sure  the  gentlemen  hear  this  invita- 
tion.    Is  the  motion  to  adjourn  seconded  ? 

President  MacLean  of  Iowa  —  In  seconding  the  motion  to 
adjourn,  I  should  like  to  ask  if  the  maker  of  the  motion  and  the 
house  would  accept  half  past  eight  as  the  hour  of  meeting,  in 
order  to  give  a  little  leeway  for  the  School  of  Mines  meeting  ? 

President  Swain  —  I  consent  to  that. 

The  Chairman  —  The  motion  is  that  we  do  now  adjourn  to 
meet  again  at  half  past  eight  o'clock.  All  who  favor  that  motion 
will  please  say  aye.  (After  a  pause)  :  Those  to  the  contrary, 
if  any,  will  say  no.  The  motion  prevails,  and  the  convention 
stands  adjourned  until  8.30  o'clock  this  evening. 
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EVENING  SESSION 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman  at  8.30  p.  m. 


Loan  Funds  and  Other  Help  for  Studento,  with  Information 
as  Far  as  PoMible  from  the  South. 


Prksident  F.  p.  Venable  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Association  asked  me  some  time  ago  to 
get  up  statistics  among  the  Southern  institutions  as  to  the  loan 
funds.  It  was  rather  a  difficult  task,  because  a  large  number  of 
them  at  that  time  were  broken  up  by  the  quarantine  regulations. 
In  fact,  probably  the  majority  of  the  far  Southern  ones  did  not 
start  their  sessions  until  the  first  of  November.  I  found,  how- 
ever, that  I  was  able  to  get  statistics  from  most  of  them.  I  have 
a  very  brief  paper  connected  with  these  statistics. 

One  of  the  most  affective  ways  of  helping  needy  students  is 
through  a  wisely  administered  loan  fund.  It  occupies  a  position 
midway  between  the  free  scholarships  and  the  employment 
bureau.     Scholarships  rarely  pay  enough  to  meet  all  expenses. 
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Ordinarily  they  cover  little  more  than  the  collegiate  fees.  And 
so  too  in  the  case  of  employment  secured  by  students.  While 
some  can  get  work  of  such  a  character  as  to  enable  them  to 
meet  all  of  their  expenses,  a  great  many  are  capable  only  of  un« 
skilled,  low-priced  labor  and  would  have  to  sacrifice  time  that 
should  be  devoted  to  their  studies  in  order  to  pay  their  way. 

Again,  from  some  reverses  in  fortune  at  home,  or  losses,  or 
unforeseen  expenses,  there  are  often  sudden  calls  for  money 
which  can  only  be  met  by  such  a  loan  fund.  A  number  of  stu- 
dents would  unquestionably  drop  out,  either  temporarily  or  per- 
manently if  some  such  ready  means  of  help  were  not  at  hand. 

An  experience  of  more  than  twenty-five  years  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  has  taught  us  that  the  loan  fund  must  be 
managed  upon  a  strictly  business  basis.  The  proper  handling 
of  money  and  responsibility  for  it  is  an  important  part  of  educa- 
tion, and  it  is  equally  important  for  a  young  man  to  learn  that 
the  larger  outside  world  in  which  he  is  to  make  his  fight  will 
not  carry  him  as  a  helpless  burden  but  will  demand  a  fair  return 
in  the  way  of  labor  or  service  for  all  that  it  gives. 

Several  points  must  be  carefully  considered  and  settled. 

ist.     The  amount  to  be  lent  to  any  one  student. 

2nd.     The  interest  to  be  charged. 

3rd.     The  security  to  be  required. 

4th.     The  duration  of  the  loan. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  loan  fund  local  con- 
ditions as  to  cost  of  living  expenses,  etc.,  must  largely  decide. 
We  have  adopted  two  guiding  principles.  First,  that  the  total 
amount  should  not  be  so  large  as  to  prove  a  burden  to  the  stu- 
dent afterwards.  He  should  not  be  encouraged  to  go  heavily 
into  debt.  Secondly,  the  amount  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
help  rather  than  to  carry  the  student. 

2.  We  have  found  it  wisest  to  charge  the  regular  legal  rate 
of  interest.  The  object  is  to  help  those  who  are  actually  in 
need  rather  than  merely  to  save  expense  to  some  who  are  able 
to  help  themselves.  The  temptation  of  a  low  rate  of  interest 
is  too  great.     A  man  with  money  out  at  interest  would  not  with- 
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draw  it  to  pay  his  son's  expenses  at  college  if  he  could  borrow 
from  the  institution  at  a  lower  rate. 

3.  We  demand  two  good  securities  such  as  a  sound  bank 
would  require.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  securities  are  called 
upon  to  pay  but  in  case  of  necessity  the  notes  are  turned  over  to 
a  lawyer  to  collect.  The  whole  transaction  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  business  and  not  benevolence  and  its  object  is  to 
build  up  character  rather  than  to  undermine  it  by  a  sort  of  char- 
ity gift  or  loose  treatment  of  what  purports  to  be  a  business 
matter. 

4.  The  only  difference  between  such  a  loan  and  one  which 
the  borrower  could  secure  from  a  bank  or  private  person  lies  in 
the  assurance  that  payment  will  not  be  pressed  for  until  suflScient 
time  has  elapsed  for  the  borrower  to  earn  or  save  it.  A  reason- 
able extension  of  time  is  always  granted.  Of  course  there  must 
be  some  limit  beyond  which  there  can  be  no  extension  except  in 
extraordinary  cases,  otherwise  money  would  be  held  so  long  as 
seriously  to  hinder  the  granting  of  new  loans  and  beneficial 
working  of  the  fund. 

I  believe  that  the  money  should  be  absolutely  turned  over  to 
the  student  without  any  attempt  at  supervision  of  its  expendi- 
ture other  than  the  general  advice  to  borrow  as  little  as  possible 
and  spend  it  carefully. 

At  the  University  of  North  Carolina  experience  has  taught 
us  that  the  best  way  of  administering  the  fund  is  as  follows  : 
No  student  can  borrow  more  than  $200,  and  of  this  sum  the 
maximum  for  any  half-session  is  fifty  dollars.  Six  per  cent 
interest  is  charged  and  two  good  securities  required.  The 
final  limit  for  the  loan  is  ten  years.  It  is  commonly  paid  back 
in  five  or  six  years.  The  money  is  lent  out,  principal  and  inter- 
est, as  fast  as  it  comes  in.  From-  sixty  to  seventy  students  are 
aided  each  year  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  several  hundred  students  would  have  been  unable  to 
enter  or  remain  at  the  university  but  for  the  help  received 
from  the  fund.  The  establishment  of  such  a  fund  is  a  splendid 
memorial. 

In  investigating  loan  funds  in  Southern  institutions  I  received 
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replies  from  fifty-three.  Twenty-six  of  these  had  loan  funds. 
The  facts  regarding  their  administration  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 
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The  security  required  is  omitted  in  the  case  of  quite  a  number 
of  these  institutions.  They  have  not  got  it  on  a  business  basis 
at  all.  Probably  one-third  of  them  require  two  securities,  and 
a  few  of  them  require  one  security,  and  the  rest  of  them  require 
no  securities  at  all.  These  funds  have  been  established  for 
many  years;  the  oldest  one  is  thirty  years  old,  one   that  was 
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established  at  the  foundation  of  Vanderbilt  University.  The 
latest  was  established  in  the  last  three  years. 

I  can  only  add  that  our  experience  is  that  this  mode  of  helping 
students  is  the  best,  the  most  useful  to  us.  It  is  perhaps  not 
the  best  in  one  sense.  If  you  could  find  employment  enough  for 
all  of  them,  that  would  be  the  best  method  ;  but  the  reasons  are 
numerous  for  not  getting  employment  for  all.  In  a  small  vil- 
lage we  cannot  find  a  great  many  vacant  positions,  and  also 
some  of  them  are,  as  I  have  stated,  capable  only  of  unskilled 
labor  which,  paid  for  at  market*  rates,  would  bring  from  ten  to 
fifteen  cents  an  hour,  and  it  would  take  hundreds  of  hours  from 
his  study  for  a  young  man  to  earn  enough  to  help  himself  along 
appreciably. 

The  Chairman — Our  estimable  colleague.  President  Stubbs, 
of  the  University  of  Nevada,  was  to  have  discussed  **Loan  funds 
and  other  help  for  students,  with  information  from  the  West," 
but  owing  to  the  painful  necessity  of  President  Stubbs'  with- 
drawal at  the  morning  session,  there  will  be  no  other  discussion 
in  chief  for  this  subject,  than  that  to  which  you  have  listened  ; 
and  the  entire  subject  is  now  open  for  general  discussion,  if 
gentlemen  have  any  observations  to  make  upon  it.  The  entire 
subject  of  loan  funds  and  other  help  for  students  is  now  open  for 
discussion. 

President  Huston — I  should  like  to  ask  if  it  is  a  matter  of 
general   knowledge  among  the  students  that  these  funds  exist  ? 

President  Venable — Yes.  They  come  to  me  constantly 
during  the  session  and  say  that  they  need  help  at  such  and  such 
a  time.  Nearly  every  two  or  three  weeks  somebody  comes  and 
asks  if  I  can  help  him  out ;  sometimes  for  ten  dollars,  sometimes 
for  twenty-five  dollars, — just  enough  to  tide  over  some  ordinary 
necessity. 

President  Huston — And  did  you  say  the  maximum 
amount  loaned  to  a  student  through  his  entire  college  course 
was  $200,  or  at  one  time  ? 

President  Venable — Not  more  than  fifty  dollars  at  one 
time  ;  two  hundred  dollars  during  his  entire  course.  That  was 
not  our  first  principle.     At  first  we  loaned  as  high  as  six  or 
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eight  hundred  dollars,  and  some  of  them  have  not  paid  it  all 
back  yet.  In  some  cases  they  are  still  paying  the  interest, 
which  amounted  to  almost  as  much  as  the  loan,  of  course,  after 
the  lapse  of  years. 

President  Avers— ^Did  I  undersiand  you  to  say  that  some 
Southern  institution  had  $135,000? 

President  Venable  —  Yes,  the  University  of  Georgia. 

President  Thornton  —  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  students 
that  are  aided  by  those  funds  have  also  free  tuition  ? 

President  Venable — Almost  invariably  they  have  scholar- 
ships.    We  have  no  free  tuition. 

Dean  Thornton  —  I  mean,  in  effect? 

President  Venable—  Yes. 

Dean  Thornton  —  They  are  relieved  from  paying  for  tui- 
tion? 

President  Venable  —  Yes.  We  have  quite  a  number  of 
private  scholarships. 

Dean  Thornton  —  And  in  addition  they  have  the  aid  you 
have  mentioned  for  their  personal  expenses  ? 

President  Venable  —  The  scholarship  covers  simply  the 
thirty  dollars  a  term,  or  sixty  dollars  a  year,  of  tuition  fees. 

President  Avers — Have  you  any  incidental  fees  other  than 
the  scholarship  ? 

President  Venable  —  Yes ;  they  all  pay  matriculation  fees 
amounting  to  twenty-five  dollars  a  year. 

President  Avers  —  Do  you  take  a  note  for  that,  independ- 
ent of  this  loan  ? 

President  Venable  —  Everybody  pays  that  in  cash. 

President  Avers  —  They  must  get  it  out  of  this  loan,  if 
they  cannot  get  it  otherwise  ? 

President  Venable  —  We  do  not  care  where  they  get  it. 
(Laughter.)     They  must  pay  it. 

President  Boyd  of  Oklahoma  —  In  any  of  these  cases  have 
you  found  the  funds  to  be  established  by  the  State  —  the  State 
appropriating  the  money  for  the  fund  ? 

President  Venable — I  did  not  ask  that  question,  as  to 
who  established  the  fund,  so  that  I  really  could  not  answer  it. 
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Sometimes  they  gave  additional  information  to  the  questions 
that  I  had  asked.  I  do  not  recall  anyone  making  that  state- 
ment, as  the  most  of  it  seems  to  have  been  given  by  some  friend 
or  established  by  some  association.  Very  often  it  is  established 
by  an  alumni  association  of  some  kind. 

President  Tisdale — Do  you  give  to  anyone  that  asks,  or 
do  you  investigate  each  individual  case  as  to  the  worthiness  of 
their  need  ?  Do  you  investigate,  or  do  you,  as  I  say,  give  to 
anyone  that  asks  for  help  ? 

President  Venable — Well,  no,  there  is  no  investigation. 
We  presume  that  the  young  man  would  not  be  willing  to  pay 
six  per  cent  interest  on  money  borrowed  in  that  way  unless  he 
really  needed  it.  But  of  course  I  know  them  all  very  well,  any- 
how. I  know  their  cases,  as  they  come  up,  without  investiga- 
tion. As  was  brought  out  by  a  previous  question,  they  practi- 
cally all  are  men  who  are  needy.  They  have  to  be  helped  in 
some  way,  and  a  great  number  of  them  unquestionably  would 
not  be  able  to  come  to  the  university  were  it  not  for  this  special 
help. 

President  Ayers — May  I  ask  another  question  ? 

The  Chairman — Certainly. 

President  Ayers — President  Venable,  do  you  have  any 
regulation  limiting  the  loans  to  students  who  have  been  at  the 
university  any  length  of  time,  or  do  you  give  them  to  new-com- 
ers as  well  ? 

President  Venable — I  promise  a  good  deal  every  summer 
to  those  who  are  just  entering.  Probably  I  promise  out  as  much 
as  a  thousand  dollars  to  new  men, — a  thousand  dollars  during 
the  year.  We  try  to  limit  it  as  far  as  possible  to  the  academic 
department.  We  wish  to  help  them  as  much  as  possible.  Now 
that  the  fund  is  growing,  however,  we  are  able  to  help  some  of 
the  professional  men ;  but  they  come  last,  and  the  academic  stu- 
dents come  first. 

President  Buckram — Do  the  students  have  some  difficulty 
in  getting  the  signatures  ? 

President  Venable — In  getting  the  securities  ? 

President  Buckham — Yes. 
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President  Venable — No  ;  they  seem  to  have  no  very  great 
trouble  about  that.  It  is  not  often,  in  fact,  it  is  very  seldom, 
that  we  have  to  press  the  securities  for  the  note.  It  is  regarded 
rather  as  a  debt  of  honor,  and  the  young  man  pays.  Once  or 
twice,  in  the  case  of  death,  we  have  had  to  come  on  the  securi- 
ties. In  one  case,  at  least,  I  have  compromised  a  case  of  that 
kind  because  of  the  peculiar  hardship  connected  with  it ;  and 
we  are  always  willing  to  do  that,  to  remit  the  interest,  or  remit 
a  percentage  of  the  principal. 

The  Chairman — Will  you  gentlemen  continue  the  discus- 
sion? 

Chancellor  Strong — I  did  not  rise  to  continue  the  discus- 
sion, but  I  want  to  offer  a  resolution,  in  case  no  one  cares  to 
discuss  this  paper  further. 

The  Chairman — The  chair  will  rule  that  Chancellor  Strong 
is  in  order  to  offer  the  resolution,  unless  there  is  objection. 

Chancellor  Strong  —  I  rose  at  this  time  to  offer  the  reso- 
lution on  account  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  papers  will  not  be 
given  that  bore  upon  this  same  question  in  regard  to  state  uni- 
versities. I  thought  perhaps  this  would  be  a  good  time  to  bring 
this  in.  It  pertains  to  a  question  which  comes  at  the  very  end 
of  this  paper,  and  would  not  be  taken  up  naturally  unless  it 
came  in  at  such  a  time.     The  resolution  is  this : 

**  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  no 
member  accord  greater  advanced  credit  to  graduates  of  a  normal 
school  than  is  accorded  by  the  state  university  of  the  state  in 
which  the  normal  school  is  located.*' 

The  Chairman  —  Kindly  hand  that  to  the  Secretary.  Is  it 
seconded  ? 

President  Craig  —  I  second  that  motion. 

Chancellor  Strong  —  I  bring  it  up  for  this  reason :  I  sup- 
pose that  there  will  probably  be  no  disagreement  in  regard  to 
the  principle  under  discussion.  It  is  a  matter,  however,  that 
has  made  the  University  of  Kansas  a  good  deal  of  difficulty; 
and  it  has  made  other  universities  a  good  deal  of  difficulty, — 
the  want  of  anything  like  uniformity  in  accrediting  the  gradu- 
ates of  normal  schools.    We  have  had  the  question  up  for  nearly 
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two  years,  and  an  exhaustive  report  has  been  made  by  a  com- 
mittee of  our  own  university,  after  consultation  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  our  State  Normal  School, — which,  by  the  way,  is  a  good 
one.  The  difficulty  that  has  arisen  has  been  through  the  giving 
of  greater  or  less  credit  by  other  state  universities  to  graduates 
of  our  own  State  Normal  School,  than  the  credit  given  by  the 
University  of  Kansas.  It  has  seemed  to  us  and  to  others  that 
the  university  of  the  state  in  which  the  normal  school  is  located 
ought  to  be  at  any  rate  a  fair  judge,  after  close  consideration,  of 
the  credit  that  should  fairly  be  given  ;  and  we  have  settled  this 
matter  with  the  president  of  the  Normal  School ;  that  is,  settled 
it  so  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  such  an  arrangement  as 
this.  And  it  would  be  of  great  advantage,  I  believe,  to  all  of 
us,  if  we  could  accord  to  the  graduates  of  these  normal  schools 
the  credit  that  is  placed  upon  them  by  the  state  university  of 
the  state  in  which  the  normal  school  is  located. 

The  Chairman  —  The  question  is  debatable.  Will  gentle- 
men speak  further  upon  it  ? 

President  Ellis  —  What  would  you  do  where  there  are 
three  universities  in  the  same  state,  all  supported  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  state  ? 

President  Fellows  —  There  is  only  one  such  state. 

President  Ellis  —  It  seems  tome  that  this  matter  is  one 
that  is  brought  up  on  account  of  one  state  more  than  any  other. 
Here  is  another  state  that  might  as  well  be  considered  as  Kansas. 

President  MacLean  —  May  I  ask  for  a  reading  again  of 
the  resolution  ? 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

**Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  no 
member  accord  greater  advanced  credit  to  graduates  of  normal 
schools  than  is  accorded  by  the  state  university  of  the  state  in 
which  the  normal  school  is  located." 

President  MacLean — That  applies,  then,  to  private  as 
well  as  state  normals  ? 

President  Strong — We  are  not  particular  in  regard  to  the 
matter.     This  Association  might  not  care  to  limit  it  in  that  way. 
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Still,  it  has  reference  in  our  minds  and  the  minds  of  others  that 
I  have  spoken  to,  to  the  State  Normal  School. 

President  Kane — Could  we  not  regard  this  resolution  as 
one  that  could  be  referred  to  the  committee  formed  this  after- 
noon, or  possibly  this  morning,  of  which  President  Van  Hise  is 
a  member,  which  looks  toward  uniformity  of  accrediting  students 
who  apply  for  entrance  to  a  university.  That  contemplated,  of 
course,  students  that  were  entering  as  freshmen,  but  it  would 
be  very  little  deviation  from  that  to  apply  it  to  a  student  apply- 
ing for  any  standing  whatsoever. 

The  Chairman — Do  you  make  that  motion  ? 

President  Kane — If  it  is  not  out  of  order,  I  would  move 
that  this  question  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  which  Presi- 
dent Van  Hise  is  chairman. 

President  Bryan — I  second  that  motion. 

President  Van  Hise — I  really  do  not  see  the  necessity  of 
referring  this  to  the  committee,  if  I  may  differ  from  President 
Kane,  because  this  is  a  simple  proposition.  It  is  a  simple, 
straightforward  proposition,  and  every  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion can  decide  for  himself,  whether  he  wishes  to  vote  for  it  or 
against  it ;  and,  really,  the  consideration  of  the  matter  by  a 
committee,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  would  do  no  good.  The  simple 
question  which  President  Strong  raised  is  whether,  for  instance, 
Minnesota  or  Wisconsin  or  Michigan,  shall  give  greater  credit 
to  the  State  Normal  School  of  Kansas  than  the  University  of 
Kansas  gives,  and  vice  versa.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we 
are  ready  to  agree  that  we  do  not  want  to  give  any  more  credit 
to  the  work  done  in  any  normal  school  than  the  state  university 
in  which  the  normal  school  is  located  is  willing  to  give,  because 
that  is  the  university  which,  better  than  any  other  university, 
can  judge  of  the  character  of  work  of  that  normal  school.  There 
is  a  great  difference  in  normal  schools.  Some  are  able  to  carry 
work  farther  than  others.  The  regulations  in  reference  to  nor- 
mal schools  differ  in  different  states,  and  the  standards  are  very 
different ;  and  when  there  are  several  in  a  state,  those  normal 
schools  have  different  standards,  in  some  cases.  And  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  safe  regulation  for  us  to  say  that  the  state  univer- 
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sity  in  any  state  is  not  willing  to  give  more  credit  for  the  work 
done  in  a  normal  school  in  another  state  than  the  state  univer- 
sity in  the  state  in  which  that  normal  school  is  located  is  willing 
to  grant.  I  am  ready,  without  reference  to  a  committee,  to  vote 
for  the  motion. 

The  Chairman — Does  the  Chair  hear  a  second  to  the  mo- 
tion of  President  Kane?  The  Chair  thought  a  second  was 
given  to  President  Kane's  motion.  If  not,  then  that  motion  is 
not  before  the  house,  and  the  main  motion  is,  and  Chancellor 
Strong  has  the  floor. 

Chancellor  Strong  —  I  withdraw,  then.  I  was  going  to 
speak  in  regard  to  the  reference  to  the  committee. 

Dean  Thornton  —  May  I  ask  a  question  about  this?  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  have  the  right,  really,  to  participate  in  the 
debates  ? 

The  Chairman  —  You  certainly  have,  sir. 

Dean  Thornton  —  Thank  you.  It  has  occurred  to  me,  in 
listening  to  the  resolution,  that  there  might  be  some  difficulties 
arising  from  this  that  are  not  anticipated  by  the  mover.  We 
have  some  normal  schools  in  the  State  of  Virginia  and  one  of 
them  is  a  school  for  young  ladies ;  and  the  State  University 
really  would  not  give  a  penny  of  credit  to  that  school,  because 
we  do  not  take  in  young  ladies.  Now,  if  that  young  lady  were 
to  go  to  Minnesota  or  somewhere  else  with  a  desire  to  enter  that 
university,  and  that  university  held  her  up  for  what  she  could 
get  in  Virginia  for  her  diploma,  she  would  get  nothing.  I  sup- 
pose any  resolution  like  that  would  be  interpreted  in  a  fair  way, 
and  it  would  not  be  treated  as  a  matter  of  legislation  exactly, 
but  as  an  advisory  measure.  I  do  not  want  to  oppose  it,  but  to 
ask  whether  it  would  be  so  treated. 

Chancellor  Strong  —  I  think  that  Dean  Thornton  is 
entirely  right  in  his  later  interpretation.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
earlier  interpretation  he  suggested  could  possibly  be  given, 
although  by  violent  interpretation  in  theory  it  might  be.  In 
fact  no  difficulty  would  result,  I  am  sure.  I  have  thought  over 
the  resolution  considerably,  and  we  have  tried  to  apply  it  to  the 
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dififerent  cases  that  might  arise,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  cause  any  difficulty. 

President  Tight — I  should  like  to  ask  one  question  :  Is 
it  contemplated  that  when  a  student  applies  for  admission  or  for 
advanced  standing  from  a  normal  school  it  will  be  necessary  to 
refer  that  student  to  his  state  university  first,  for  his  standing  or 
for  credits  ?  Will  it  necessitate  each  one  being  ready  to  make  a 
standing,  to  accredit  normal  students  if  they  apply  in  some 
other  state  ? 

Chancellor  Strong — It  would  arise  in  this  way,  I  think : 
Suppose  students  come  to  the  University  of  Kansas  from  the 
normal  school  in  Minnesota.  The  University  of  Kansas  is  not 
cognizant  of  the  the  work  done  at  the  normal  school  in  the  state 
of  Minnesota.  In  order  to  give  any  intelligent  accrediting  at 
all,  it  would  take  the  easiest  way  and  refer  to  the  accrediting 
given  that  normal  school  by  the  University  of  Minnesota,  which 
it  would  be  entirely  willing  to  suppose  fair  to  all  parties. 

President  Tight — The  student  would  have  to  get  his  cre- 
dentials from  the  State  University,  practically. 

President  Thompson — This  is  not  a  new  principle.  It  is 
the  same  principle  that  the  North  Central  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools  has  adopted  with  reference  to  high 
schools.  Members  of  that  association  will  recall  that  they  have 
an  interchange  of  credentials.  We  have  been  constantly 
appealed  to  in  the  Ohio  State  University  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion. The  University  of  Michigan  this  fall  and  my  friend  from 
Cornell  have  been  to  us  time  and  again.  I  suppose  we  certified 
to  as  many  as  twenty-five  universities  outside  of  the  state  this 
fall.  Our  own  rating  on  the  matter  was  simply  a  matter  of 
opinion.  I  do  not  know  how  the  university  passed  on  the  mat- 
ter when  they  got  our  opinion,  but  they  asked  us  for  it.  The 
North  Central  Association  has  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  they  will  recognize  the  high  schools  within  certain  territory. 
That  recognition  depended  upon  the  favorable  recommendation 
by  the  high  school  inspector  or  visitor  employed  by  the  state 
university  and  an  examination  of  that  report  by  a  committee  of 
the   Association  of   Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.     So  the 
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same  principle  is  involved.  It  does  happen  that  a  good  many 
students  go  far  away  from  home  for  advanced  education,  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons,  and  they  are  entire  strangers  when 
they  go  to  these  places. 

No  college  will  take  a  student  on  his  own  statement.  That 
would  not  be  a  business-like  proceeding,  or  fair  to  the  student. 
If  he  is  the  right  sort  of  a  gentleman,  he  would  not  want  it. 
What  must  he  do,  then  ?  He  must  present  credentials.  Sup- 
pose he  does  present  credentials  from  a  school  that  is  unknown, 
who  will  vouch  for  him  ?  His  appeal  is  to  somebody  that  knows 
him,  so  that  they  appeal  to  the  state  university  or  somebody 
they  know,  or  to  some  other  source  of  information.  There 
might  be,  however,  a  dozen  sources.  But  this  is  the  method 
adopted  there ;  and  if  we  wanted  to  know  about  students  from 
Indiana,  we  should  immediately  send  over  lo  the  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, or  if  we  wanted  to  know  about  students  from  Iowa,  we 
should  send  to  the  Iowa  University*  as  they  would  send  to  us. 
That  has  been  done  repeatedly  by  ourselves,  I  know.  It  is 
sometimes  done  by  letter,  and  in  one  instance  it  was  done  by 
telegram,  this  fall,  where  a  student  had  gone  from  a  particular 
place  in  Ohio  and  the  school  had  no  standing  with  us.  He 
wanted  to  present  himself  to  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
we  were  bound  to  say  that  the  school  had  no  standing.  I  cite 
that,  because  it  involves  the  same  principle.  There  must  be 
some  centralized  authority,  if  you  are  going  to  help  out  students 
of  that  sort. 

If  an  Ohio  boy  finds  himself  in  Missouri  or  Kansas,  who  shall 
endorse  for  him,  if  the  school  from  which  he  has  gone  has  no 
standing?  Who  will  do  it?  There  must  be  some  member  of 
the  faculty  or  some  institution  to  which  they  went  to  make  the 
recommendation.  This  resolution  does  not  force  you  to  make 
that  inquiry,  but  it  says  it  shall  not  go  beyond  that.  It  simply, 
as  I  say,  makes  it  a  matter  of  good  faith  in  the  way  of  creden- 
tials. It  seems  to  be  no  different  from  the  other  system,  relat- 
ing to  high  schools,  which  works  very  well  as  applied  to  high 
schools. 

President  Ellis — I  am  not  oppased  to  the  resolution,  and 
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shall  doubtless  vote  for  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  it  is  correct 
in  principle,  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  This  simply  takes  in 
the  normal  schdols,  and  does  not  take  in  a  number  of  other 
schools  that  may  not  bear  rank  with  the  universities  in  the 
different  states  here  represented.  For  instance,  in  Ohio  I  sup- 
pose we  have  at  the  present  time  nearly  sixty  institutions  in 
operation  that  have  the  title  of  college  or  university.  Twenty- 
two  of  these  institutions  belong  to  the  Ohio  College  Association 
and  have  reputable  standing  as  educational  institutions.  The 
rest  do  not  have  membership  in  the  Ohio  College  Association. 

Suppose  that  a  student  from  one  of  these  institutions  should 
come  to  a  state  university  elsewhere  than  in  Ohio,  why  would  it 
not  be  a  good  plan  to  extend  the  idea  that  we  have  in  connection 
with  normal  schools  and  require  these  private  or  denominational 
students  to  go  to  the  university  for  an  educational  bill  of  health 
before  they  are  admitted  to  the  universities  of  other  states  ?  It 
seems  to  me  the  principle  is  just  the  same  and  there  would  be 
little  diflSculty  in  applying  it. 

In  regard  to  the  classification  of  high  schools  that  has  been 
referred  to,  we  may  have  in  one  state  two  or  three. classifications. 
We  have  at  least  two  classifications  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  We 
have  one  that  is  made  by  the  State  University  at  Columbus 
which  is  a  very  good  classification,  but  really  has  no  place,  as  I 
can  see  it,  in  any  statute  of  the  state,  except  so  far  as  the  uni- 
versity authorities  may  have  power  to  do  that  thing ;  but  we 
have  another  classification  of  high  schools  that  is  made  under 
the  direct  authority  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  through  the  office  of 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools.  When  the  high 
school  graduate  comes  to  you  with  a  certificate,  will  you  take 
from  that  state  the  certificate  from  the  state  university,  or  will 
you  take  the  certificate  issued  from  the  highest  authority  recog- 
nized by  law  in  Ohio,  which  is  the  State  Commissioner  of  Com- 
mon Schools  ?  I  say  that  the  question  admits  of  a  good  many 
variations.  I  do  not  know  that  that  invalidates  any  argument 
in  favor  of  the  motion. 

President  Jones  of  Missouri  —  I  think  this  resolution  is  a 
very  timely  one,  but  I  think  some  of  the  speakers  have  dragged 
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in  some  matter  that  does  not  directly  apply  to  the  point.  If  I 
understand  the  resolution,  it  is  intended  to  solve  a  practical 
difficulty,  and  I  think  it  must  have  originated  from  President 
Strong's  experience  in  Kansas  in  the  same  matters  we  have 
encountered  in  Missouri.  For  example,  from  graduates  of  the 
Missouri  normal  schools  we  get  letters  occasionally  saying  :  **  I 
should  like  very  much  to  come  to  the  University  of  Missouri, 
but  I  do  not  understand  why  the  University  of  Missouri  will  not 
give  mfe  as  much  advanced  standing  as  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas.** I  mention  the  University  of  Kansas  because  such  cases 
occur  more  often  with  that  university,  although  sometimes  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  or  the  University  of  Minnesota  is  men- 
tioned. And  the  student  further  says:  ** Therefore  I  am  not 
going  to  my  own  state  university,  but  I  am  going  elsewhere.'* 
Here  is  a  practical  difficulty,  and  I  think  this  resolution  is 
extremely  timely.  If  it  is  adopted  it  will  at  once  solve  a  diffi- 
culty that  committees  on  advanced  standing  meet  every  year. 

For  five  or  six  years,  I  have  been  the  committee  on  advanced 
standing  for  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  matters  that  I  have  had  to  deal  with.  In  the  first 
place,  I  have  not  had  very  much  experience  with  the  courses  of 
study  in  normal  schopls.  I  can  usually  take  a  course  of  study 
of  a  college  or  a  university  and  tell  whether  the  student  has  done 
his  work  ;  but  I  confess  that  the  course  of  the  average  normal 
school  is  beyond  me.  I  am  not  able  to  take  that  and  go  through 
with  it  and  estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  I  am  free  to 
say  with  any  degree  of  fairness,  perhaps,  what  the  work  that 
the  student  has  done  is  worth. 

If  the  various  states  will  undertake  this,  I  should  be  extremely 
glad,  because  it  would  relieve  me  and  my  fellow  co-laborers  of  a 
very  grievous  burden  that  we  have  long  borne.  I  am,  therefore, 
very  heartily  in  favor  of  President  Strong's  resolution.  I  know 
it  will  save  him  a  great  deal  of  annoyance,  for  I  am  sure  that  he 
has  heard  in  Kansas  that  Missouri  will  do  so  and  so,  and. we 
have  heard  in  Missouri  that  Kansas  will  do  so  and  so;  and  I 
am  sure  it  would  serve,  if  passed,  to  make  us  both  happier  than 
we  are  at  present. 
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President  Baker  —  The  question  is  not  so  much  one  of  the 
Standing  of  normal  schools  as  it  is  of  the  standards  of  universi- 
ties, and  I  think  light  will  be  thrown  on  this  whole  subject  if 
the  maker  of  this  resolution  will  inform  us  as  to  the  practice  of 
Kansas  in  admitting  graduates  of  normal  schools,  and  the  diffi- 
culties that  have  arisen  from  the  different  standards  of  universi- 
ties in  other  states. 

I  suppose  that  every  state  has  the  same  difficulties ;  I  know 
in  Colorado  the  question  came  up  repeatedly  :  **  Why  will  you 
not  allow  us  two  years  for  the  normal  school  diploma  ?  '* 

We  allow  one  year  for  two  years.  If  the  grade  of  admission 
is  the  same  as  for  admission  to  the  university  —  of  course  we 
examine  each  individual  case  —  we  allow  about  one  year's  credit 
for  two  years  of  normal  school  work.  And  we  are  told  :  **  We 
can  go  to  another  state  and  get  two  years*  credit.'*  I  should 
like  to  know  what  Chancellor  Strong  found  out  by  his  investi- 
gation, if  he  is  willing  to  state  it. 

Chancellor  Strong  —  I  did  not  expect  this  resolution  to 
come  up  just  at  this  time.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  have  in  my 
bag  the  report  of  this  committee  in  full ;  and  I  expected  to  have 
that  in  my  pocket  when  I  brought  up  this  resolution.  If  the 
gentlemen  desire,  I  will  go  up  and  get  it,  but  I  do  not  like  to 
take  that  time  unless  they  desire.  I  might  say,  however,  that 
our  present  rating  of  the  normal  school  at  Emporia,  which  is 
one  of  the  best,  is  the  advanced  credit  of  one  year  and  two  terms ; 
that  is,  one  year  and  a  third.  We  found  by  investigation  that 
that  was  just  about  the  average  of  the  advanced  credit  given  by 
the  state  universities  of  the  Middle  West.  Some  of  them,  a  few, 
give  only  a  year,  and  some  of  them  give  two  years  or  nearly  two 
years ;  but  the  most  of  them  give  just  about  a  year  and  a  third, 
as  we  are  giving  at  present.  We  are,  therefore,  as  nearly  as  I 
could  make  out  by  this  report,  just  about  on  the  average  line,  if 
that  answers  the  question ;  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  does  or  not. 

President  Baker — I  think  so,  yes. 

The  Chairman — Will  gentlemen  remark  further  on  the 
question  before  us,  which  is  the  resolution  of  Chancellor  Strong 
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of  Kansas  ?  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  kindly  read  the  resolu- 
tion once  more,  for  the  information  of  all. 

(The  Secretary  again  read  the  resolution  in  question.  For 
action  see  minutes  p.  8.) 

The  Chairman  —  We  come  back  now,  if  you  wish  to  the 
regular  program,  if  there  are  any  further  suggestions  to  be 
made  upon  topics  7  and  8. 

President  Fellows — I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  merely. 
I  do  not  want  to  precipitate  a  longer  discussion,  unless  it  is 
wanted,  but  the  matter  was  referred  to  by  President  Venable 
about  tuition  notes  not  being  secured,  and  thus  being  trusted  to 
the  honor  of  the  students  while  these  loan  funds  were  amptly 
secured.  In  our  institution  we  have  had  a  system  exactly  the 
reverse  of  that.  The  tuition  notes  are  secured  by  proper  en- 
dorsement, and  we  have  two  persons  to  vouch  for  the  endorser, 
while  the  money  loaned  outright  in  larger  sums  than  the  tuition 
is  loaned  to  the  student  on  his  own  note,  without  any  endorse- 
ment whatever ;  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  a  single  case  where 
payment  has  been  refused,  or  where  there  has  been  long  delay. 
It  is  a  sort  of  an  honor  fund.  Of  course  very  few  ask  for  it  un- 
less they  are  in  great  stress,  and  those  are  generally  the  most 
honest  men,  and  they  always  pay  it.  I  would  like  to  under- 
stand the  matter  clearly  along  that  line. 

President  Venable — My  statement  was  that  we  did  not 
press  tuition  notes  by  law,  but  we  pressed  the  loan  fund  notes 
wherever  that  was  necessary. 

President  Fellows — Our  loan  fund  notes  we  never  have  to 
press  at  all  in  any  way.  I  wanted  to  know  if  there  are  any 
other  of  the  gentlemen  here  who  have  funds  loaned  without 
security,  and  if  so,  whether  they  have  any  trouble  in  collecting. 

President  Droppers — We  started  a  loan  fund  three  or  four 
years  ago  at  our  institution,  the  limit  of  any  individual  loan  to  a 
student  being  $75.00  in  one  year.  The  students  are  sent  to  the 
local  bank  for  the  money,  and  the  faculty  have  agreed  collect- 
ively to  guarantee  the  bank.  That  is  our  method,  but  I  regret 
to  say  that  a  certain  number  of  the  loans  have  not  been  paid  and 
the  faculty  have  had  to  go  into  their  pockets  for  the  money  in 
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certain  cases.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  find  it  hard  to  discrimi- 
nate against  any  student.  I  think  if  we  could  resolutely  say  to 
a  student,  **  We  must  refuse  a  loan  in  your  case,**  we  could 
easily  pick  out  the  good  from  the  bad  ones ;  but  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  look  a  student  in  the  face  and  tell  him  that  he  can- 
not have  access  to  the  loan  fund  when  others  have  it.  In  every 
case  where  students  have  failed  to  repay  the  loans  the  faculty 
have  had  suspicions.  These  students  do  not  come  back.  They 
leave  the  state  and  may  go  to  the  Pacific  coast,  or  South  or  East. 
We  have  no  hold  upon  them  whatever  as  the  question  of  repay- 
ment is  merely  a  point  of  honor.  The  student  signs  a  note  and 
the  bank  does  not  feel  like  going  to  the  trouble  of  pressing  for 
payment,  so  that  the  members  of  the  faculty  have  been  obliged 
to  pay  three  or  four  of  these  notes,  and  I  think  we  shall  have  to 
give  up  the  scheme. 

The  Chairman — If  there  are  no  further  inquiries  upon  either 
of  these  topics,  or  remarks  to  be  made,  the  Association  will  pass 
to  the  consideration  of  topic  No.  9. 


Present  Pension  Systems  for  Teachers  in  Europe  and 

America. 


Chancellor  R.   B.   Fulton,  University  of  Mississippi. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association  :  —  I  regret 
to  have  to  make  something  in  the  way  of  an  explanation,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  not  collated  and  put  together  in 
the  form  in  which  I  had  desired  to  present  it  to  you,  the  matter 
which  is  available  on  this  subject.  You  know  we  have  had  an 
experience  down  in  our  part  of  the  country  during  this  last 
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summer,  which  has  caused  a  postponement  of  our  work  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi  until  the  first  of  November.  It  has 
been  by  no  means  a  holiday  experience,  and  it  has  helped  me  to 
understand  in  a  way  in  which  I  did  not  understand  before  a 
certain  portion  of  Scripture — ^that  written  by  the  Prophet  Daniel 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  he  speaks  of  a  time,  time  and 
a  half  and  times.  (Laughter.)  I  never  understood  before  just 
how  much  meaning  there  might  be  in  that  expression.  Now, 
happily,  it  is  past  time. 

All  the  information  which  I  have  found  available  on  the  sub- 
ject of  pensions  may  be  found  and  used  by  any  member  of  this 
Association  in  print,  one  portion  of  it  in  a  report  made  to  the 
National  Educational  Association  on  the  salaries  and  pensions 
of  teachers  this  last  summer.  I  suppose  many  of  us,  perhaps 
all,  have  seen  that  report,  dealing  as  it  does  with  the  salaries 
and  pension  arrangements  for  teachers  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  and  other  places  schemes  have  been- 
devised  and  put  into  effect  with  more  or  less  of  success.  Some 
have  been  tried  and  abandoned.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  that 
matter,  because  the  printed  statements  will  be  available  for  any- 
one who  chooses  to  look  into  them,  and  they  are  rather  volu- 
minous. 

I  found  upon  inquiry  at  the  Bureau  of  Education  that  the 
matter  was  under  consideration  by  the  authorities  there,  and 
that  there  was  in  type  at  the  time  of  my  inquiry  a  monograph 
upon  the  subject  of  pensions  in  German  universities  which  will 
be  printed  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
the  year  1904.  That  will  be  available.  I  have  seen  an  advanced 
copy  of  it.  That  is  also  somewhat  voluminous,  dealing  with 
features  which  will  be  interesting  as  a  study  to  anyone  concerned 
with  the  details  of  this  matter.  Then  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Kalbach  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  for  these  advanced  sheets 
of  another  portion  of  that  report  in  which  is  stated  the  use  of  the 
retiring  funds  in  several  colleges  and  universities  in  this  country, 
in  Harvard  University,  Cornell  University,  Columbia  University, 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  the  University  of  California 
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and  Yale  University.  He  also  gives  nie  a  copy  of  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Carnegie  that  you  have  all  seen  in  reference  to  the  retiring 
fund  which  he  has  created. 

There  are  in  use  in  Harvard  University  some  general  rules 
along  this  line,  the  first  of  which  I  will  read.  There  are  several 
of  them,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  read  them  all. 

President  Thompson — I  should  like  to  ask  Chancellor  Ful- 
ton if  he  has  any  statistics  on  the  amount  of  money  in  any  one 
year  that  any  of  these  universities  or  colleges  having  pensions 
is  required  to  pay  under  their  system,  for  example,  the  system 
in  vogue  at  Yale  and  Columbia  and  Harvard ;  are  there  any 
statistics  or  facts  available  ? 

CHANCEI.LOR  FuLTON — The  total  amount  ? 

President  Thompson — Yes ;  of  what  any  intstitution  has 
to  pay  under  those  conditions.     How  big  a  fund  does  it  require? 

Chancellor  Fulton — That  is  a  matter  which  I  think  has 
not  been  fully  investigated.  I  judge  from  the  inquiries  which 
the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  fund  are  making,  as  I  learn,  from 
various  quarters,  that  they  are  themselves  trying  to  find  out 
just  what  is  needed  and  how  much  need  there  may  be. 

President  Thompson — Those  facts  are  not  available  as  to 
the  institutions  actually  paying  pensions? 

Chancellor  Fulton — I  suppose  they  are,  but  I  have  not 
secured  them. 

The  Chairman  —  Does  President  MacLean  desire  to  make  a 
statement  in  reference  to  the  matter  that  has  been  discussed  ? 

President  MacLean  of  Iowa  —  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  a 
statement,  but  the  attention  of  some  of  us  has  been  called  by  an 
earnest  member  of  this  body  to  the  fact  that  there  is  some  need  of 
a  committee  to  report  back  to  this  body  at  this  meeting  or  prob- 
ably a  year  from  now  on  the  matter  of  standards  for  the  A.  B. 
degree  and  for  higher  degrees.  To  make  it  plain  I  will  say  that, 
as  we  all  know,  there  is  an  association,  for  which  we  have  high 
regard,  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen who  started  that  association  (which  has  in  its  member- 
ship some  fourteen  of  our  largest  and  most  reputable  universities, 
public  and  in  some  cases  state  universities)  had  excellent  inten- 
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tions,  but  things  have  g^own  out  of  their  movements  that  they 
probably  did  not  foresee.  For  example,  their  association  has 
en  bloc  been  recognized  in  foreign  countries,  or  in  some  foreign 
countries,  as  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  as  if 
there  were  no  other  American  universities.  Their  association 
has  been  recognized  in  some  states,  so  that  certain  privileges 
are  given.  That  association  apparently  was  made  up  primarily 
of  universities  emphasizing  graduate  work,  but  there  are  some 
other  universities  that  to-day  probably  are  stronger  than  a  num- 
ber of  universities  in  that  association,  and  they  are,  in  a  certain 
sense,  discredited,  despite  the  good  will  of  the  gentlemen  in  that 
association,  and  without  any  plan  upon  their  part. 

This  body  of  State  Universities  is  a  body  of  institutions  nec- 
essarily, on  account  of  the  age  of  our  states,  of  diverse  stan- 
dards ;  but-  we  have  pledged  ourselves  to  the  true  university 
ideas,  and  some  of  our  institutions  are  attaining  those  ideas. 
We  are  in  such  governmental  relationship  to  our  states  that  we 
are  impartial ;  that  we  serve  a  constituency  of  private  as  well  as 
of  public  universities,  colleges  and  schools  ;  and  therefore  I  pro- 
pose the  resolution :  That  a  committee  be  appointed  that  shall 
report  later  to  this  body  upon  standards  for  the  recognition  of 
American  universities  and  upon  standards  for  the  recognition  of 
A.  B.  and  higher  degrees. 

The  Chairman — Is  President  MacLean*s  motion  seconded? 

President  Fellows — I  second  the  motion. 

The  Chairman — It  is  moved  and  seconded,  as  the  Associa- 
tion has  heard,  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  have 
under  consideration  and  to  report  at  a  later  meeting  of  this  pres- 
ent session,  so  I  understand  ? 

President  MacLean,  of  Iowa — As  shall  be  the  will  of  the 
house,  sir,  or  in  the  discretion  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman — In  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  then  ; 
to  report  to  the  Association  later,  in  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
mittee, on  the  subject  of  university  standards,  and  standards  of 
admission.     Debate  will  be  in  order  upon  that  motion. 

President  Thompson — I  should  like  to  ask  a  question, 
please.     Does  this  refer  to  standards  within  this  Association,  or 
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does  it  propose  to  settle  standards  that  should  be  recognized  out- 
side of  this  Association  ? 

Thk  Chairman —  I  understand  that  the  committee  is  not 
authorized,  or  at  least  not  commanded,  to  bring  in  any  report, 
but  to  discuss  the  subject ;  that  the  committee  is  not  supposed 
to  be  authorized  to  fix  any  law,  but  to  make  a  recommendation 
or  to  report  at  large  upon  the  subject  as  they  may  see  fit.  Noth- 
ing can  be  fixed,  of  course,  without  the  order  of  the  Association. 
Debate  will  be  in  order  upon  the  motion.  If  gentlemen  do  not 
wish  to  debate  the  motion,  a  vote  will  be  taken. 

The  motion  was  submitted  to  the  Association  and  carried,  and 
the  Chairman  announced  as  the  members  constituting  the  com- 
mittee referred  to  President  MacLean  of  Iowa,  President  Bryan 
and  President  James. 

Presidknt  Schurman — May  I  be  permitted  to  say  a  word 
on  the  pension  matter  ? 

Thk  Chairman — Certainly. 

President  Schurman — It  occurred  to  me  that  we  have  had 
an  experience  at  Cornell  which  might  be  useful  to  you  gentle- 
men who  represent  state  universities.  There  is  in  the  country 
perhaps  not  so  strong  a  prejudice  now,  but  there  certainly  has 
been  a  very  strong  prejudice  against  pensioning  any  class  of  our 
citizens  ;  and  there  are  professors  in  Cornell  University  who 
have  said  to  me  that  they  would  hesitate  to  accept  a  pension, 
pure  and  simple,  one  to  which  they  had  not  contributed  them- 
selves. At  Cornell  we  have  a  co-operative  system.  A  professor 
does  not  contribute  very  much.  A  man  entering  at  thirty-five 
would  contribute  in  thirty-five  years,  when  he  became  seventy 
years  of  age,  less  than  one  year  of  his  pension  after  seventy. 
But  still,  he  feels  that  he  has  contributed  something  to  it.  But, 
as  I  was  going  to  say,  there  is  this  prejudice,  and  I  suppose  in 
endeavoring  to  get  a  pension  system  established  in  your  respect- 
ive states  for  your  universities  you  will  find  it  diflScult  to  over- 
come that  obstacle. 

I  will  tell  you  what  we  did  at  Cornell  University,  in  the  way 
of  settling  that  question  before  we  had  a  pension  fund.  The 
pension  fund  was  given  to  us  only  a  few  years  ago  by  a  friend 
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of  the  University ;  but  before  that  we  had  been  compelled  to 
retire  six  or  seven  professors  on  account  of  old  age.  Nearly  all 
of  them  needed  their  salaries  to  live.  They  had  been  very  faith- 
ful servants  of  the  University  and  teachers  of  students,  some  of 
them  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  university.  I  asked  the 
Board,  not  indeed  to  pension  them  off,  but  to  provide  for  their 
retirement  at  seventy  and  the  appointment  of  each  as  professor 
emeritus  and  as  professorial  lecturer.  I  then  asked  that  they 
vote  to  each  one  of  them  half  pay  as  professorial  lecturer,  and 
that  the  duties  of  each  septuagenarian  professorial  lecturer  be 
j5xed  by  the  president  of  the  University.  That  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Board. 

I  then  saw  these  gentlemen,  one  by  one,  and  read  the  statute, 
and  said  that  I  wished  now  to  make  arrangements  with  them  for 
their  work.  I  said  first  to  each  one  :  *'  What  would  you  like  ?  ** 
Well,  one  gentleman  told  me  that  he  would  like  to  give  a  course 
of  lectures,  one  hour  a  week,  or  two  hours,  from  September  to 
Christmas.  I  said  :  **A11  right.  I  assign  that  as  your  duty. 
That  will  be  your  duty.  Nothing  else.**  Another  gentleman 
told  me  that  he  would  like  to  lecture  two  hours  a  week,  or  three 
hours  a  week,  from  the  opening  of  the  term  in  September  until 
Thanksgiving,  and  he  would  then  come  to  Washington  or  the 
South  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  as  it  got  too  cold  for  him  in  the 
North.  And  I  said  to  him  :  **  I  assign  that  as  your  duty.'*  I 
said  to  another  gentleman:  **Ido  not  want  you  to  give  any 
work  for  students  at  all.**  My  friend  the  Chairman  will  recog- 
nize, I  think,  the  gentleman  I  have  in  my  mind.  **  I  want  you 
to  be  seer  and  prophet  to  this  university  and  read,  not  to  the 
undergraduates,  but  to  the  entire  university  community,  poems 
in  the  rendition  of  which  you  have  so  distinguished  yourself 
here  for  a  generation.  That  is  your  duty,  —  once  a  week,  or 
once  a  fortnight."  I  repeated  my  inquiry  to  another  professor, 
and  he  said  his  family  were  now  scattered,  he  had  two  children 
out  in  California,  and  he  would  like  to  make  his  home  there, 
but  would  like  to  come  back  every  year  or  two  and  give  some 
lectures  in  the  university  on  ar  subject  in  which  he  was  inter- 
ested. I  said  :  **  Very  well;  that  is  your  duty  as  professorial 
lecturer.** 
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And  so  I  went  through  the  entire  list.  These  men  are  all 
rendering  these  duties ;  they  are  doing  work,  and  they  are  get- 
ting paid  for  it.     (Laughter.) 

Adjourned  at  ii  p.  m.  to  9  next  morning. 


MORNING  SESSION 


The  Chairman — Are  there  other  committees  ready  to  report  ? 
President  MacLean,  are  you  ready  to  report  on  behalf  of  the 
nominating  committee  ? 

President  MacLean  of  Idaho — President  Bryan,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  is  here  and  is  ready  to  report. 

The  Chairman  —  Oh  !  I  beg  pardon.  We  are  ready  for  the 
nominations  if  you  have  them,  President  Bryan. 

President  Bryan  —  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  President,  your  commit- 
tee on  nominations  has  the  following  recommendations  to  make. 
(See  minutes.) 


How  May  a  State  University  Best  Make  Its  Work  and  the 
Opportunities  It  Offers  Known  Throughout  the  State« 


By  President  Chari.es  R.  Van  Hise, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  President: — Like  other  members  of  the  Association,  the 
iSrst  information  I  had  that  I  was  to  speak  upon  the  subject, 
was  the  receipt  of  a  printed  program.     It  is  not  a  subject  which 
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I  should  have  selected,  but  it  is  one  upon  which  I  am  glad  to 
make  such  suggestions  as  I  am  able  to  offer.  I  shall  speak 
almost  wholly  from  my  experience  in  Wisconsin,  for  I  have  not 
had  time  to  investigate  what  other  institutions  have  been  doing 
in  this  matter. 

The  point  of  view  which  is  fundamental  in  this  discussion  is, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  ideal  of  the  state  university  itself.  I  suppose 
that  we  all  hold  that  the  state  university  is  the  servant  of  the 
state  in  the  broadest  sense,  not  the  property  of  the  faculty,  nor 
existing  exclusively  for  the  students.  It  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  our  aim  in  Wisconsin  to  make  the  University  serve 
the  state  in  every  possible  direction.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
fundamental,  in  the  consideration  of  the  question  how  we  can 
make  known  to  the  state  its  opportunities,  facilities  and  service. 

At  Wisconsin,  when  I  assumed  the  office  of  president,  I  found 
that  the  newspapers  of  the  state,  so  far  as  they  gave  attention  to 
the  University,  almost  wholly  confined  their  notice  to  athletic 
and  social  affairs.  Those  affairs  were  emphasized  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  their  importance,  and  the  real  functions  of  the  Univer- 
sity were  largely  ignored.  Indeed,  I  suppose  if  at  that  time  I 
had  looked  through  the  files  of  one  of  the  chief  state  dailies,  I 
would  have  found  several  times  as  much  material  upon  athletics 
and  social  affairs  as  upon  all  the  other  affairs  of  the  University. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  so  serious  a  defect  that  it  ought 
to  be  remedied.  Consequently  Mr.  Willard  G.  Bleyer,  a  regular 
instructor  in  the  department  of  English,  was  assigned  to  the 
duty  of  editor  of  press  bulletins.  He  was  relieved  from  a  part 
of  his  instructional  work  to  take  up  that  duty.  He  was  a  man 
who  had  experience  as  a  reporter  for  papers.  To  this  repre- 
sentative of  the  University  all  the  newspaper  men  were  sent. 
If  they  came  to  the  registrar,  if  they  came  to  the  president,  they 
were  sent  to  the  representative  of  the  press  bureau  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  result  was  that  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks 
the  president,  and  the  registrar,  and  the  other  officers  of  the 
University  were  interviewed  only  rarely  by  representatives  of 
the  press.  Our  time  was  not  wasted,  the  time  of  the  reporters 
was  not  wasted,  because  they  were  able  to  find  the  press  repre- 
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sentative  who  gave  them  regularly  news  concerning  the  Univer- 
sity, and  thus  the  arrangement  was  mutually  satisfactory.  A 
regular  news  letter  was  mimeographed  and  sent  to  every  import- 
ant paper  of  the  state  at  least  once  a  week,  and  if  there  was  any 
special  news,  this  was  given  out  the  day  it  was  available,  because 
the  papers  are  very  anxious  to  get  news  promptly.  So  far  as 
practicable,  the  press  bulletins  were  so  mailed  as  to  be  available 
in  about  equal  proportions  to  the  morning  and  evening  papers. 
The  longer  letters  which  were  frequently  prepared  for  the  Sun- 
day papers,  were  sent  out  several  days  in  advance,  to  be  released 
on  that  day. 

The  material  furnished  by  the  press  bureau  has  been  very 
generally  used  by  the  papers  of  the  state.  The  aim  was  to  put 
the  letters  in  an  interesting  and  attractive  form,  but  still  to  make 
them  really  representative  of  the  serious  work  of  the  University. 

The  press  bureau  has  a  great  pile  of  folios  containing  clip- 
pings, hundreds  of  them  from  all  over  the  state  ;  and  these  show 
that  often  twenty  or  thirty  papers  publish  the  same  material 
simultaneously.  Early  in  this  work  a  systematic  series  of  arti- 
cles were  run  upon  the  facilities  of  the  University.  After  this 
series  was  completed  a  second  series  was  begun  upon  the 
achievements  of  the  University,  and  especially  the  achievements 
within  the  state ;  those  things  being  emphasized  which  in  any 
way  had  been  useful  to  the  state.  While  the  discoveries,  inven- 
tions and  improvements  which  had  been  made  at  the  University 
and  had  been  of  assistance  in  agriculture  or  the  mechanic  arts 
were  emphasized,  the  articles  were  not  confined  to  material  use- 
fulness. The  whole  realm  of  knowledge  so  far  as  covered  at  the 
University  was  treated  ;  the  attempt  being  to  bring  clearly  be- 
fore the  people  of  the  state  what  the  University  had  done  for 
them. 

The  question  is  perhaps  apropos  at  this  time  as  to  the  subjects 
which  were  treated  in  these  press  bureau  reports.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  recapitulate  those  lines  which  naturally  will 
come  to  every  one  of  you  ;  but  I  shall  take  up  some  of  the  lines 
which  have  not  been  developed  in  all  state  universities. 

In  common  with  many  other  states  we  have  as  a  regular  feat- 
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ure  many  agricultural  institutes  each  year  in  various  parts  of 
the  state.  University  extension  along  other  lines  has  been  for 
many  years  a  recognized  part  of  our  work,  and  recently  we  have 
taken  up  the  development  of  university  extension  along  new 
lines.  One  of  these  is  brief  courses  at  Madison.  In  other 
words,  we  have  begun  university  extension  at  home. 

The  most  important  of  the  attempts  at  University  extension  at 
home  is  the  two  weeks*  course  for  fanners.  The  aim  of  this 
course  was  to  get  representative  farmers  from  all  parts  of  the 
state  to  come  to  the  University  to  hear  its  professors  and  take 
advantage  of  its  facilities.  It  was  believed  that  a  series  of  lec- 
tures, addresses  and  demonstrations  could  be  given  covering  the 
subjects  in  which  the  farmers  are  most  interested  that  would  be 
most  helpful  and  beneficial  to  them.  It  was  believed  that  if  the 
farmer  could  be  brought  to  the  University  where  are  the  men 
and  laboratories,  and  the  other  facilities,  more  could  be  accom- 
plished than  could  be  done  for  him  by  attending  many  agricul- 
tural institutes  away  from  the  University.  With  these  ideas  we 
started  our  mid-winter  farmers*  course.  The  first  year  of  this 
course  we  had  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  farmers  from 
all  parts  of  the  state  from  twenty-five  to  seventy  or  more  years 
of  age,  who  took  the  lectures,  and  saw  the  demonstrations  upon 
the  entire  range  of  subjects  in  agriculture.  The  second  year 
the  number  considerably  exceeded  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five,  and  the  third  year  four  hundred. 

The  regular  work  for  this  course  is  done  by  the  instructional 
force  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  but  in  addition  to  this  there 
are  evening  lectures  by  men  in  other  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity. During  the  time  this  extension  work  is  running  at  the 
University  it  cuts  into  the  efficiency  of  the  professors  in  their 
regular  work ;  that  we  must  admit,  but  it  is  believed  that  a 
vastly  greater  service  to  the  state  is  accomplished  by  this  work 
than  would  be  done  if  the  professors  confined  themselves  through- 
out the  year  to  their  regular  routine.  The  farmers*  course  is 
justified,  if  my  fundamental  conception  be  correct,  that  the  Uni- 
versity is  to  be  managed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  greatest  pos- 
sible service  to  the  state. 
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Parallel  with  the  farmers*  course  is  the  housekeepers*  confer- 
ence, which  attempts  to  give  the  women  assistance  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  household  duties.  We  plan  also  to  enlarge 
conference  work  along  other  lines,  reaching  as  many  interests  of 
the  state  as  possible.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  work  of  the 
kind  mentioned  is  below  the  dignity  of  a  University.  This  is  a 
misconception.  The  names  of  the  men  and  women  who  attend 
these  short  courses  do  not  go  into  the  catalogue  ;  no  degrees  or 
certificates  are  given  to  them.  Thus  our  lists  of  students  are 
in  no  way  padded,  and  the  standards  of  the  University  are  not 
lowered.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  state  university  should  not  be 
above  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people,  however  elementary  the 
instruction  necessary  to  accomplish  this. 

While  the  short  course  for  farmers  and  the  housekeepers*  con- 
ference have  been  inaugurated  wholly  with  the  idea  of  helping 
the  state  it  has  been  an  important  influence  in  assisting  the  Uni- 
versity. Every  one  of  the  men  and  women  who  come  to  Madi- 
son to  attend  these  short  courses  go  back  to  his  or  her  corner  of 
the  state  a  friend,  advocate  and  supporter  of  the  University. 

The  University  also  has  attempted  to  improve  education  in  the 
state  so  far  as  possible,  through  co-operation.  Almost  immedi- 
ately after  assuming  the  office  of  president,  I  began  an  attempt 
to  co-ordinate  and  unify  and  harmonize  the  various  educational 
interests  of  the  state.  We  are  now  upon  a  working  basis  with 
the  colleges  of  the  state  under  which  we  do  all  we  can  to  help 
the  colleges  to  do  their  legitimate  work,  and  they  in  turn  throw 
their  influence  toward  our  graduate  and  professsional  schools. 
In  a  similar  manner  a  system  of  co-operation  has  been  agreed 
upon  under  which  the  normal  schools  and  the  University  work 
together. 

Also,  co-operation  has  just  been  begun  with  the  state  depart- 
ment of  education  under  which  the  department  is  to  call  upon 
the  professors  of  the  University  in  various  ways. 

I  regard  the  general  advancement  of  education  in  the  state  as 
a  legitimate  function  of  the  University  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. The  professors  speak  to  those  in  charge  of  rural  schools. 
They  are  taking  part  in  a  campaign  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
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rural  schools.  At  all  the  principal  teachers'  conventions  we 
have  representatives.  In  short,  in  every  way,  the  professors 
take  an  active  part  in  the  development  of  the  education  of  the 
state.  I  put  the  educational  work  within  and  without  the  Uni- 
versity on  an  equality,  and  we  hope  ultimately  to  man  the 
Department  of  Education  strongly  enough  so  that  there  may  be 
a  sufficient  force  to  do  all  that  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion asks  of  us,  in  addition  to  carrying  forward  the  instructional 
work  within  the  University. 

Of  course,  we  send  our  professors  in  other  departments 
throughout  the  state  to  talk  upon  other  branches  of  knowledge. 
Wherever  the  farmers  convene  we  aim  to  have  a  representative. 
Wherever  there  are  conventions  of  men  interested  in  manufac- 
tures or  business,  we  aim  to  have  a  representative,  or  if  the 
meeting  is  important,  more  than  one  representative, — frequently 
two,  or  three,  or  four.  In  short,  there  is  no  movement  for  the 
advancement  of  the  material  or  educational  interests  of  the  state 
in  which  we  do  not  aim  to  take  a  part.  Coming  back  to  the 
fundamental  point  first  mentioned,  the  purpose  of  all  this  work 
is  to  make  the  University  the  servant  of  the  state  in  every  way 
practicable. 

We  aim,  also,  to  give  all  assistance  possible  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state.  At  the  State  Capitol  is  a  legislative  library 
at  the  head  of  which  is  Charles  McCarthy,  a  graduate  of  our 
School  of  Political  Economy,  one  of  our  own  doctors  of  phil- 
osophy. In  addition  to  the  development  of  this  library,  he  has 
the  duty  of  furnishing  information  to  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature in  reference  to  the  various  measures  before  the  body  and 
rendering  all  possible  assistance  in  every  way.  For  instance,  if 
A.  B.  comes  to  him  and  says:  **I  am  in  favor  of  or  I  am 
opposed  to  this  bill ;  I  want  the  available  facts  bearing  upon  it  ;'* 
with  the  help  of  his  assistants  he  hunts  up  and  gives  him  all  the 
information  and  data  which  he  can  obtain  in  reference  to  the 
matter.  Dr.  McCarthy  also  gives  lectures  in  the  University  on 
political  science ;  and  the  legislative  library  under  his  charge  is 
a  seminary  room  for  advanced  students  in  political  science. 
Thus  these  students  work  with  him  through  the  session  and  the 
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remainder  of  the  year  in  applied  political  science.  This  arrange- 
ment is  most  advantageous  both  to  the  legislature  and  to  the 
department  of  political  science. 

The  valuation  of  the  railroads  of  the  state  was  made  by  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  University.  Some  of  the  scientific  advisors  of  the 
tax  commissioners  are  professors  of  the  University.  This  year 
the  legislature  passed  a  bill  establishing  a  railroad  rate  com- 
mission, and  Professor  Meyer  at  the  head  of  the  department  of 
transportation  was  given  a  three-years-leave  of  absence  to  take  a 
position  on  that  Commission,  although  to  do  this  was  a  g^eat 
detriment  to  the  instructional  force  of  the  University.  But  we 
said  :  **Here  is  a  chance  for  you  to  serve  the  state  more  effec- 
tively even  than  as  a  professor.** 

Similarly  we  gladly  give  assistance  to  the  state  along  any  line 
requested.  Our  aim  is  to  become  the  scientific  advisor  of  the 
state  in  every  direction  from  an  expert  opinion  to  a  commission 
upon  the  suitability  of  a  granite  for  an  Andersonville  monument 
to  complicated  questions  of  administration  and  legislation.  The 
dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  is  director  of  the 
Geological  Survey  and  is  a  member  of  the  Fish  and  Forestry 
Commissions.  The  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  a 
member  of  the  Forestry  Commission.  The  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  president  of  the  Geological  Sur\'ey  Commission  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Forestry  and  Free  Library  Commissions.  At 
the  University  is  a  hygienic  laboratory  paid  for  out  of  its  bud- 
get which  is  the  scientific  adviser  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
in  matters  of  water  supply,  epidemics,  and  sanitation  and 
hygiene  in  general.  Also  at  the  University  is  the  laboratory  for 
the  Dairy  and  Food  Commission.  In  this  laboratory  is  done  all 
the  analytical  work  upon  which  depends  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  as  to  pure  food  and  dairy  products.  In  short,  we  desire  in 
every  way  to  give  the  University  a  living  connection  with  all  the 
living  people  of  the  state. 

Among  the  lines  on  which  we  hope  to  make  further  exten- 
sions are  the  following : 

We  shall  locate  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  at  once  three 
agricultural  demonstration  farms  with  reference  to  agricultural 
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problems  of  this  district  because  of  the  peculiar  climate  and  soil 
in  the  part  of  the  state  bordering  Lake  Superior.  Demonstra- 
tion work  of  various  kinds  will  also  be  done  at  a  number  of 
other  places  in  the  state.  Also  we  are  to  take  up  the  question 
broadly  of  the  study  of  the  soils  in  the  state,  especially  to  deter- 
mine what  shall  be  done  to  make  the  sandy  soils  of  the  central 
part  of  the  state  fertile,  and  how  to  drain  and  make  fertile  the 
marsh  and  moor-lands  which  occupy  extensive  areas  in  this 
region. 

Also  we  plan  to  undertake  sociological  investigations.  At 
Milwaukee  there  is  a  great  local  field  in  this  line  which  has  not 
as  yet  been  taken  up.  In  this  city  are  most  serious  problems 
concerning  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases,  and 
also  there  are  various  social  problems  which  are  peculiar  to  that 
city.  We  regard  sociological  investigations  within  the  state  as 
much  a  function  of  the  University  as  teaching  the  students  at 
the  University. 

We  are  planning  to  greatly  extend  the  scope  of  the  regular 
university  extension.  The  lyceum  plan  of  extension  work  alone 
has  not  yielded  the  results  we  hoped  in  Wisconsin.  If,  how- 
ever, from  the  University,  we  can  assist  the  work  of  women's 
clubs,  study  clubs,  debating  clubs,  artisans'  associations,  the 
association  of  banking  clerks,  manufacturers'  associations,  we 
shall  perform  a  g^eat  service  to  the  state.  In  this  work  we 
shall  recognize  as  university  extension  lecturers  capable  men 
who  do  not  reside  at  MadLson.  At  the  University  we  shall  pre- 
pare syllabi  for  the  various  lines  of  study  club  work,  and  so  far 
as  they  desire  supervise  their  work.  The  secretary  of  the  exten- 
sion section  will  have  as  a  part  of  his  regular  duties  visiting  the 
various  groups  of  the  state  with  which  we  have  extension  rela- 
tions. So  far  as  possible  we  shall  urge  those  taking  a  part  in 
the  extension  work  to  take  advantage  of  the  summer  session  of 
the  College  of  Letters  and  Science,  and  of  the  summer  school 
for  artisans.  These  forms  of  extension  lecture  work  will  be 
supplemented  by  the  regular  extension  lecturers. 

Finally  we  regard  all  of  the  investigative  work  of  the  Univer- 
sity as  done  primarily  for  the  state,  although  the  attending  stu- 
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dents  may  gain  incidental  advantage  of  the  same.  While  we  do 
not  restrict  our  investigative  work  in  the  various  colleges  to  the 
problems  which  are  special  to  the  state,  we  do  attempt  to  turn 
them  in  this  direction  so  far  as  practicable.  This  is  manifest 
and  fully  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Experiment  Station  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  But  the  plan  is  carried  through  other 
colleges.  For  instance,  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  we  are 
investigating  the  question  of  cement  and  concrete  construction, 
since  the  cement  industry  is  likely  to  be  one  of  growing  import- 
ance in  the  state.  Since  the  output  of  zinc  ore  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  state  is  rapidly  increasing  in  amount,  and 
this  product  promises  to  be  a  very  important  resource  of  the 
commonwealth,  the  Electro-metallurgical  Department  is  investi- 
gating the  separation  of  lead  and  zinc  ores,  and  the  reduction  of 
zinc  ores.  The  Department  of  Hydraulic  Engineering  is  attempt- 
ing to  solve  the  problem  of  the  best  way  to  raise  large  volumes 
of  water  comparatively  small  distances.  This  problem  is  funda- 
mental to  the  lead  and  zinc  district,  since  a  large  part  of  the 
expense  of  mining  is  due  to  the  pumping  expense.  It  is  also  of 
g^eat  importance  so  far  as  the  water  supply  of  cities  is  concerned. 
As  further  illustrating  the  connection  between  investigation  at 
the  University  and  state  interests,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  and  the  professor  of  bacteriol- 
ogy have  combined  to  prepare  a  book  upon  water  supplies  ;  and 
the  department  of  political  economy  has  taken  up  investigations 
which  concern  the  development  of  the  state  laws.  Among  these 
investigations  the  results  of  which  were  published  at  the  time 
when  legislation  was  pending  are  Railway  Legislation  in  the 
United  States  by  B.  H.  Meyer,  and  Civil  Service  and  Its  Patron- 
age by  C.  R.  Fish.  Still  another  publication  the  result  of  eco- 
nomic investigation  of  importance  to  the  state  is  Agricultural 
Economics  by  H.  C.  Taylor. 

I  regard  it  as  extremely  fortunate  that  these  various  investi- 
gations and  many  others,  while  of  great  service  to  the  state,  and 
justified  many  fold  on  this  account  alone,  are  also  of  equal  ser- 
vice to  other  states  of  the  union,  and  are  thus  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  nation  and  also  of  value  to  the  world.     This  is  the 
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peculiar  glory  of  investigative  work  that  it  benefits  all  and  injures 
none.  The  state  that  undertakes  such  work  most  largely  may 
justly  pride  itself  upon  its  breadth  of  view  even  if  it  also  is  a 
beneficiary  of  the  work  it  supports. 

I  am  sure  that  the  widespread  interests  of  the  University,  its 
aim  not  to  exist  for  the  faculty  and  the  students  alone,  but  for 
the  state,  has  been  a  great  source  of  strength  to  the  University, 
the  existence  of  which  has  been  shown  by  liberal  legislation. 

Last  year  our  laws  with  reference  to  the  support  of  the  Uni- 
versity were  codified.  Previous  to  that  time  the  laws  dedicated 
various  fixed  sums  to  particular  purposes.  With  some  minor 
exceptions  all  those  laws  were  repealed,  and  there  was  substi- 
tuted for  them  a  single  law  giving  two-seventh  of  a  mill  tax  for 
the  support  of  the  University.  This  tax  the  present  fiscal  year 
gives  us  about  $558,000.  Under  this  law  every  increase  in  the 
assessed  valuation  one  hundred  million,  gives  the  University  an 
increase  of  income  of  about  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The 
amount  derived  from  this  tax  is  placed  almost  without  restriction 
in  the  hands  of  the  regents  to  be  distributed  between  the  various 
needs  of  the  University  as  seems  most  desirable.  The  legisla- 
ture held  that  this  continuous  body  was  the  one  that  could 
wisely  decide  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  income  among  the 
various  departments. 

Also  for  buildings,  repairs,  apparatus  and  books  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $200,000  a  year  for  three  years  was  made. 
This  fund  is  not  further  dedicated,  and  is  distributed  by  the 
regents  to  the  various  buildings  and  other  needs  mentioned  by 
the  law  where  most  imperatively  demanded. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  the  legislature  that  it  was  impracticable 
to  tell  in  advance  how  much  a  building  ought  to  cost  and  that 
if  the  legislature  would  decide  how  much  money  the  state  could 
afford  for  emergency  purposes,  the  regents  had  every  motive  for 
economy,  and  to  spend  that  money  in  the  wisest  way  possible, 
because  our  immediate  demands  for  constructional  work  are  far 
greater  than  the  amount  appropriated. 

This  liberal  legislation,  I  am  sure,  is  very  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  confined  our  functions  to  instructional 
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work  within  the  University,  but  are  all  the  time  trying  to  find 
additional  points  at  which  we  may  assist  the  state.  Thus  we 
shall  continue  to  go  out  into  the  state  and  assist  the  people, 
whether  it  be  by  establishing  a  sub-station  in  agriculture,  under- 
taking a  sociological  investigation,  giving  advice  with  reference 
to  the  construction  of  a  barn,  helping  to  improve  the  rural  school, 
guiding  the  work  of  various  study  organizations,  or  assisting  in 
any  other  way  wherever  we  can  help  any  citizen. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  state  universities  will  not  lose  but  will 
gain  immeasurably  by  a  large  policy  in  reference  to  their  func- 
tions. They  should  use  the  funds  given  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  best  further  the  educational  and  other  interests  of  the  state, 
and  if  by  so  doing  the  expenditure  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
'  the  same  goes  for  investigation  and  for  work  outside  of  the  Uni- 
versity, this  should  be  done.  The  sole  criterion  as  to  the  expen- 
diture of  funds  should  be  how  to  best  subserve  the  interests  of 
the  state.  If  the  state  university  boldly  uses  its  opportunities 
for  good  whatever  they  may  be  it  will  have  the  liberal  support 
from  the  state  in  which  it  is  located. 

The  Chairman  —  The  topic  is  open  for  discussion :  **  How 
May  a  State  University  Best  Make  Its  Work  and  the  Opportuni- 
ties It  Offers  Known  Throughout  the  State  ?  *'  Will  gentlemen 
proceed  with  the  discussion  ? 

President  Droppers  —  I  think  Brother  Van  Hise  said  that 
some  of  the  professors  of  the  faculty  would  go  out  into  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  state  and  give  lectures  ? 

President  Van  Hise — Yes. 

President  Droppers — So  as  to  brace  up  the  educational 
policy  of  that  particular  portion  of  the  state  ? 

President  Van  Hise — Yes. 

President  Droppers — That  is  j'our  statement? 

President  Van  Hise — Yes. 

President  Droppers — Do  these  men  expect  any  pay  from 
the  locality  ? 

President  Van  Hise — Only  the  expenses.  The  university 
pays  their  expenses. 

President  Droppers — The  university  pays  them  ? 
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President  Van  Hise — In  many  cases,  but  many  instances 
arise  where  professors  are  invited  to  give  addresses  or  speak  at 
dedications,  or  other  occasions,  where  the  communities  making 
the  ^requests  pay  the  expenses.  But  when  a  professor  is  sent  out 
by  the  University  the  institution  pays  the  expenses. 

President  Droppers — That  is  all  he  gets  ? 

President  Van  Hise — Yes.  A  professor  is  expected  to 
give  addresses  to  the  state. 

President  Merrifield— I  should  like  to  ask  whether  your 
professors  are  permitted  to  make  charges  for  general  lectures  ? 
I  know  they  have  been  in  the  past,  but  to  what  extent  they  are 
allowed  to  do  so  at  present,  I  do  not  know.  Two  or  three  years 
ago,  I  wanted  to  do  something  toward  popularizing  the  Univer- 
sity of  my  state.  We  sent  notices  to  the  postmasters  in  the 
state,  the  high  school  professors  and  other  representative  people, 
stating  that  the  university  professors  would  be  glad  to  go  out 
and  give  lectures  of  an  instructive  character  without  pay,  except 
as  to  their  expenses,  that  the  communities  would  be  expected  to 
pay  the  expenses.  We  were  so  swamped  with  applications  that 
we  found  our  work  at  the  University  very  sadly  interrupted  ; 
and  we  had  two  years  ago,  in  self  defense,  to  restrict  this  course, 
in  a  measure  ;  and  we  did  it  by  allowing  professors  to  make  a 
maximum  charge  of  ten  dollars  over  and  above  their  expenses. 
That,  of  course,  was  no  proper  pay  for  the  service  rendered, 
and  I  know  that  some  of  our  men  who  came  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  stated  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  charging 
twenty-five  dollars  for  such  lectures ;  and  they  grumbled  a  little 
bit  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  charge  more  than  ten 
dollars  with  us.  The  lectures  which  you  refer  to  are  on  special 
subjects  ;  they  are  not  lectures  in  series,  are  they  ?  And,  above 
all,  they  are  not  lectures  delivered  in  a  course,  perhaps  under 
the  auspices  of  the  church,  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  for 
the  church  ? 

President  Van  Hise — We  decide  ourselves  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  sending  men  out  and  for  these  only  the  University 
assumes  the  expenses.  So  far  as  the  professors  make  private 
arrangements  for  lectures,  that  is  a  personal  matter  between 
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them  and  the  organization  with  which  they  make  the  arrange- 
ment ;  and  while  we  pursue  a  liberal  policy  in  allowing  profes- 
sors to  deliver  such  lectures,  w^e  are  not  sponsors  for  the  lectures 
financially  or  in  any  way  whatever. 

President  Merrifield — You  expect  the  professor  to  let 
you  know  that  he  is  going  to  deliver  a  lecture,  or  get  your  con- 
sent to  go  ? 

President  Van  Hise — A  professor  who  desires  to  leave 
Madison  states  this  desire  upon  a  blank  to  the  dean  of  the  col- 
lege ;  and  before  leaving  he  is  expected  to  receive  the  assent  of 
the  dean  of  the  college,  in  order  that  the  dean  may  be  sure  that 
proper  provision  is  made  for  his  instructional  work  during  his 
absence. 

President  Purinton  —  I  think  we  are  all  delighted  with 
this  beautiful  altruistic  spirit  reported  to  us  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  I  believe  it  is  the  proper  spirit  for  all  state  uni- 
versities and,  for  that  matter,  all  other  universities.  I  think  the 
state  universities  have  a  duty  and  a  mission  to  perform  to  the 
church  schools  and  some  others  that  are  supposed  to  be  altruis- 
tic, and  that  we  can  show  them  the  true  altruistic  spirit  that  has 
sometimes  been  lacking  in  other  institutions  of  learning. 

I  presume  that  it  would  be  an  imposition  for  me,  at  least,  to 
attempt  to  put  forth  any  generalities  on  this  subject ;  but  as  we 
are  started  on  a  sort  of  educational  experience  meeting,  and 
have  heard  from  one  of  the  largest  state  universities,  it  might 
not  be  out  of  place  to  hear  from  one  of  the  smaller  ones. 

In  West  Virginia  we  are  doing  a  good  deal  of  this  altruistic 
work.  Theoretically  we  believe  in  it,  and  practically  we  are 
doing  it  to  the  limit  of  our  ability,  so  we  think.  We  have  not 
gone  into  the  legislative  business  as  our  brethren  further  west 
have,  but  I  think  we  have  been  doing  something  along  all  the 
other  lines  that  have  been  mentioned.  I  shall  not  detain  you  to 
repeat  anything  of  that  kind,  but  to  give  our  experience  in  one 
or  two  other  lines. 

We  are  publishing  at  the  State  University,  with  two  of  its  pro- 
fessors as  editors,  the  Journal  of  Education  of  the  State,  and 
while  we  attempt  honestly  to  make  it  an  organ  for  all  the  educa- 
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tional  interests  of  the  state,  we  see  to  it  that  the  University  has 
its  full  share  of  representation  in  the  columns  of  that  paper. 

We  have  within  recent  years  organized  a  School  Improvement 
League  in  West  Virginia.  In  our  state  a  great  deal  is  to  be 
desired  in  the  matters  taken  up  by  that  league.  It  has  three 
objects :  First,  to  improve  and  beautify  school  buildings ;  sec- 
ond, to  add  pictures  to  the  walls  and  beautiful  scenery  to  the 
surroundings  of  those  buildings ;  and,  third,  to  encourage  the 
increase  of  school  libraries.  This  league  was  formed  by  the 
University  a  little  less  than  two  years  ago.  Its  president  is  a 
member  of  the  faculty.  We  have  already  secured  between  three 
and  four  thousand  members  of  the  league,  in  various  parts  of 
the  state.  I  think  now  three-fourths  of  the  communities  in  the 
state  are  represented  in  the  movement. 

My  assistant,  Dr.  Barrett,  a  very  aesthetic  sort  of  man  him- 
self, delighting  in  all  that  is  altruistic  in  its  nature,  is  going  to 
various  places  in  the  state  to  encourage  this  movement.  He 
goes  out  to  the  rural  districts  as  well  as  to  the  small  towns  and 
villages  and  the  larger  towns  wherever  in  his  judgment  most  is 
needed  ;  and  if  I  had  the  time  and  you  had  the  patience,  it  would 
be  very  beautiful  to  relate  some  of  the  experiences  that  he  has 
had.  Virtue  is  having  its  reward  in  that  particular.  If  any  of 
you  are  in  states  needing  such  work  as  we  have,  and  have  not 
been  doing  it  as  yet,  I  commend  it  most  cordially  and  heartily 
to  the  universities  of  the  states  of  this  Union.  A  great  deal  can 
be  done,  and  is  efficiently  done  in  West  Virginia  in  that  line. 

We  have  also  been  having  an  organic  connection  with  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Instruction  in  the  State  for  the  last  two 
years ;  especially  state  campaigning  has  been  done,  and  profes- 
sors in  the  University  are  organically  connected  with  the  staff 
that  the  State  Superintendent  has.  In  touring  the  state  for  edu- 
cational purposes  we  say  nothing  about  the  University.  We 
talk  about  the  educational  interests  of  West  Virginia,  but  inci- 
dentally these  things  have  been  making  known  to  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  state  what  the  University  is  doing  and  what  spirit  we 
have.  I  say  that  the  results  have  been  very  gratifying  in  our 
student  body.     For  example,  ten  years  ago  in  West  Virginia 
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there  was  scarcely  more  than  two  hundred  students  in  the  state 
University.  Last  year  we  had  between  eleven  and  twelve  hun- 
dred ;  and  the  legislature  has  become  more  liberal,  and  it  is 
apparent  already,  we  find,  that  these  methods  of  doing  some- 
thing for  others  will  react  in  our  own  favor.  We  think — ^we 
convince  ourselves,  at  least — that  we  are  not  doing  it  selfishly, 
but  really  as  altruists  in  education  ;  but  the  providence  of  the 
Almighty  sees  to  it  that  we  get  some  results  of  advantage  to 
ourselves. 

President  Craig — I  would  like  to  ask  President  Van  Hise 
a  question.  Perhaps  this  matter  was  touched  on  in  some  parts 
of  yesterday*s  discussion,  which  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  miss. 
He  said  nothing  about  relations  to  high  schools,  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  :  Do  you  have  such  relations,  or  are  you  so  strong 
that  there  is  no  need  of  it  ? 

President  Van  Hise — Those  relations  in  Wisconsin  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  other  state  universities  of  the  west.  We 
have  accredited  high  schools  and  a  regular  inspector  of  high 
schools  who  does  a  certain  part  of  the  work  and  is  assisted  by 
other  professors,  so  far  as  he  needs  their  services ;  and  the  stu- 
dents, the  majority  of  them,  are  admitted  upon  certificates  from 
accredited  high  schools  of  Wisconsin  and  the  surrounding 
states. 
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Sketch  of  the  Life  of  William  L.  Prather,  Vice  President 
of  the  Association 


By  George  E.  MacLean,  President  of  the 
State  University  of  Iowa. 


William  Lambdin  Prather,  president  of  the  University  of 
Texas  and  vice  president  of  this  Association,  died  suddenly  and 
prematurely  from  angina  pectoris,  a  martyr  to  the  onerous  duties 
of  his  office,  at  Austin,  July  24th,  1905,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  He  is  mourned  by  a  wife,  two  sons  and  three 
daughters,  by  the  University  and  State  of  Texas,  and  by  all 
educators  who  knew  him. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  his  degrees  and  offices  indicates  the 
distinction  which  he  had  attained.  B.  L.,  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  1871  ;  LL.  D.,  Washington  and  Lee,  1900;  practic- 
ing attorney,  Waco,  1871-1899;  president  Bar  Association,  1895- 
96  ;  secretary,  treasurer  and  president  of  the  Waco  Suspension 
Toll  Bridge  Company,  1870-1887,  through  whose  instrumentality 
the  bridge  was  made  free  to  the  people ;  master  in  chancery 
Houston  &  Texas  Central  Railroad  system,  1893-96;  Regent 
University  of  Texas,  1887-1899;  chairman  Board  of  Regents, 
1899;  LL.  D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1901  ;  vice  presi- 
dent National  Educational  Association,  1903-04 ;  vice  president 
National  Association  State  Universities,  1904-05 ;  president 
University  of  Texas,  1899-1905. 

Called  to  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Texas  at  a  crit- 
ical time  in  its  history,  in  six  short  years  the  University,  under 
his  administration,  increased  in  attendance  from  986  to  i486, 
multiplied  its  revenues  and  buildings,  enlarged  its  courses  of 
study,  secured  harmony  in  faculty  and  student  body,  accepted 
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the  ideals  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  for  a  * 'Uni- 
versity of  the  first  class/' and  attained  a  position  of  influence 
throughout  the  southwest  and  national  recognition  as  one  of  the 
rising  universities  of  the  land. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  our  Association,  President  Prather 
showed  to  some  of  us  a  picture  of  his  university  oflSce  in  which 
he  pointed  out,  hanging  above  his  desk,  a  portrait  of  Robert  E. 
Lee,  president  of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  under  whom 
he  was  a  student  from  1867- 1870 — an  ever-present  reminder  of 
the  one  he  called  his  master  and  inspiration.  When  we  know 
.  that  the  young  Prather  invested  his  little  all  at  the  time  in  the 
oil  painting  of  his  beloved  president,  and  that  he  was  chosen  as 
one  of  the  student  pall  bearers  at  the  funeral  of  General  Lee  in 
1870,  we  can  appreciate  the  following  resolutions  by  ex-students 
of  the  University  of  Texas  upon  the  death  of  President  Prather: 

**When  Robert  E.  Lee,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  declined  a 
princely  salary  and  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Washington 
College,  because  he  felt  that  he  could  not  better  serve  his 
stricken  country  than  by  devoting  his  remaining  years  to  the 
education  of  her  young  men,  many  less  wise  than  he  may  have 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  his  choice. 

** Forty  years  later,  as  we  contemplate  the  life  and  work  of 
William  L.  Prather,  and  know  that  he  drew  his  highest  inspira- 
tion from  the  president  of  that  little  Virginia  college,  we  appre- 
ciate to  the  full  that  the  great  chieftan,  wise  in  war,  was  equally 
wise  in  peace. 

**Those  few  brief  remaining  years  of  Lee's  devoted  life  have 
multiplied  their  influence  through  this  young  man,  himself  come 
to  be  president  of  a  great  university,  until  it  will  go  down  the 
long  years  to  come,  making  for  the  elevation  of  his  people  in 
ever-broadening  fields." 

The  patriotism  of  President  Prather  was  intense.  At  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition,  as  a  host  in  the  Texas  State  Building, — in  its 
very  shape  a  star,  and  flying  the  **Lone  Star"  flag — he  extended 
the  magnificent  hospitality  of  the  south  and  reiterated  one  of  his 
favorite  sentiments  that  the  Texas  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  one  of  the  best  written  instruments  that  he  had  ever  read. 
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His  patriotism  and  loyalty  embraced  a  united  country.  At  the 
close  of  our  sessions  a  year  since,  visiting^  the  State  University 
of  Iowa  when  the  presidential  campaign  was  at  its  height,  he,  as 
a  Democrat,  was  invited  by  the  students  of  the  Republican  state, 
to  preside  at  a  mass  meeting  of  students  debating  upon  the 
questions  of  the  campaign.  By  his  fine  presence,  judicial  abili- 
ties and  eloquent  words,  he  won  the  hearts  of  all,  and  where  the 
vehemence  of  partisanship  abounded  caused  the  grace  of  patriot- 
ism for  a  common  country  much  more  to  abound.  In  his  life 
and  influence  he  rung  out  a  keynote  for  which  we,  in  this  asso- 
ciation stand  in  his  address  on  **National  Unity  and  the  State 
University.*'  In  his  teaching  and  person  he  illustrates  the 
ideals  of  a  state  university  as  a  people's  institution  giving  the 
best  opportunities  alike  to  rich  and  poor,  men  and  women,  and 
maintaining  ideals  of  patriotism  and  piety,  culture  and  char- 
acter. 

The  death  of  President  Prather  is  a  great  blow  to  this  Asso- 
ciation of  which  he  was  an  ardent  friend  and  a  constant  attend- 
ant despite  great  distances  to  be  travelled.  His  belief,  unfalter- 
ing at  all  times,  that  the  heritage  of  the  future  was  to  the  state 
university,  and  that  this  Association  had  a  great  mission  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union  among  these  institutions  as  centers 
for  the  unification,  not  only  of  the  public  school  systems  of  the 
states,  but  of  the  nation  and  education  generally,  was  and  is  an 
inspiration.  How  we  shall  miss  his  gracious  presence,  height- 
ened also  at  our  last  meeting  by  that  of  his  daughter.  Miss  Mary. 

Instead  of  passing  resolutions,  thankful  for  his  memory, 
possessed  of  his  faith,  hope  and  love,  let  us  make  the  high 
resolve,  with  closed  ranks  to  go  forward  in  his  spirit  with  the 
work  committed  to  us,  and  with  the  assurance  that  he  and  all 
the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  **  having  obtained  a  good  report 
through  faith,  receiyed  not  the  promise,  God  having  provided 
some  better  things  for  us,  that  they  without  us  should  not  be 
made  perfect." 
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OFFICERS  FOR  1907 


President — James  H.  Baker, 
University  of  Colorado. 

Vice  President — Webster  Merrifield, 

North  Dakota. 

Vice  President  (ex-officio)  — Hon.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 


Secretary -Treasurer — George  E.  Fellows, 
University  of  Maine. 

Executive  Committee  —  The  above  Officers,  and 
George  E.  MacLean, 

State  University  of  Iowa. 

J.  W.  Abercrombie, 

University  of  Alabama. 


CONSTITUTION 


The  purpose  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  consideration  of 
questions  relating  to  the  promotion  of  higher  education  in  all  its 
forms  in  the  Universities  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  and 
the  discussion  and  prosecution  of  such  questions  and  plans  as 
may  tend  to  make  more  efficient  in  their  work  the  institutions 
included  in  the  membership  of  the  Association. 

Name.  —  The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  The  National 
Association  of  State  Universities. 

Membership.  —  The  membership  of  this  Association  may 
include : 

(i ).  All  colleges  or  universities  in  the  states  or  territories  of 
the  United  States  which  are  founded  wholly  or  in  part  upon 
those  grants  of  land  made  by  congress  to  the  states  upon  their 
admission  into  the  Union,  which  grants  are  commonly  known 
as  Seminary  or  University  grants. 

(2).  Any  college  or  university  in  any  state  which  may  be 
designated  and  recognized  by  the  state  as  the  State  University. 

Representation.  —  Every  institution  recognized  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  in  each 
meeting  of  the  Association  through  the  president  or  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  institution,  or  some  proxy  specially 
appointed  by  him. 

Any  officer,  being  a  member  of  the  faculty  or  board  of  regents, 
of  any  institution  belonging  to  this  Association,  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  a  representative  excepting  the  right  to 
vote. 

Each  institution  reocgnized  as  a  member  of  this  Association 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  on  any  question  before  the  Associa- 
tion, the  vote  to  be  cast  by  its  accredited  representative. 

Officers. — The  Association  shall  elect  at  each  annual  meet- 
ing, a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
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who  shall  be  charged  with  the  duties  usually  connected  with 
their  respective  offices.  The  Association  shall  at  the  same  time 
elect  two  others,  who,  with  the  three  officers  above  named,  shall 
constitute  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association.  The 
election  of  officers  shall  be  by  ballot.  The  terms  of  office  shall 
be  one  year,  beginning  at  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting.  The 
President  or  chief  executive  officer  of  any  institution  connected 
with  the  Association  may  be  elected  to  office.  The  President  of 
the  Association  shall  be  ex-officio  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Meetings.  —  At  least  one  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be 
held  in  each  calendar  year.  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Association  or  the  Executive  Committee  the  annual  meeting 
shall  be  held  during  the  period  and  at  the  place  in  which  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  is  held. 
Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
provided  that  four  weeks  notice  of  the  same  is  given  to  each 
institution  connected  with  the  Association. 

Additional  provisions  duly  adopted  as  parts  of  this  constitu- 
tion : 

**  The  voting  representatives  of  nine  (9)  institution  members 
of  this  Association  shall  be  necessary  to  form  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business.'* 

**  The  Association  may  enact  By-Laws  for  its  own  govern- 
ment, not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution.'* 

**The  Executive  Committee  is  authorized  to  fill  vacancies  ad 
interim  in  the  offices  of  the  Association." 

**  Amendments  to  the  foregoing  Constitution  may  be  offered 
at  any  regular  annual  meeting,  and  shall  be  in  writing,  signed 
by  the  n^over  and  two  (2)  seconds.  They  shall  then  lie  on  the 
table  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  and  shall  require  for  their 
adoption  the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  then 
present." 

Amej^dments  to  the  Constitution. 

I.  Under  article  **  Name,"  at  the  end  of  the  article  '*  Name," 
insert  "  and  allied  institutions." 
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2.  Under  Article  2,    insert  the  following  after  Section  2  : 

3.  Such  other  allied  institutions  as  the  Association  may  elect. 

4.  The  Association  may  elect  individuals  as  special  members 
without  votes,  men  of  distinction  or  who  have  retired  from  pre- 
sidencies or  professorships  in  the  institutions  which  are  members 
of  the  Association.*' 


The  following  inttitutiont  are  members  of  the  Association : 

University  of  Alabama,  University,  Ala.,  J.  W.  Abercrombie, 
President. 

University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  K.  C.  Babcock,  Presi- 
dent. 

University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  J.  M.  Tillman, 
President. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  B.  I.  Wheeler, 
President. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.,  James  H.  Baker, 
President. 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  Andrew  Sledd, 
President. 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.,  David  C.  Barrow,  Presi- 
dent. 

University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho,  James  A.  MacLean, 
President. 

University  of  Illinois,    Urbana,  111.,    E.  J.  James,    President. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  W.  L.  Bryan,  Presi- 
dent. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  G.  E.  MacLean, 
President. 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  Frank  Strong, 
President. 

State  College  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky,,  J.  K.  Patterson, 
President. 

Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  T.  D.  Boyd, 
President. 
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University  of  Maine,    Orono,  Me.,    G.  E.  Fellows,  President. 

University  of  Mississippi,  University,  Miss.,  Alfred  Hume, 
Vice  Chancellor. 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  R.  H.  Jesse,  Presi- 
dent. 

University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Mont.,  O.  J.  Craig,  Presi- 
dent. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  E.  B.  Andrews, 
Chancellor. 

University  of  Nevada,    Reno,  Nev.,   J.  E.  Stubbs,  President. 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  New  Mex.,  W.  G. 
Tight,  President, 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  J.  G.  Schurman,  President. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  F.  P.  Ven- 
able.  President. 

University  of  North  Dakota,  University,  N.  Dak.,  Webster 
Merrifield,  President. 

Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio,  Alston  Ellis,  President. 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  W.  O.  Thompson, 
President. 

Miami  University,    Oxford,    Ohio,    G.  P.  Benton,    President. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla.,  D.  R.  Boyd,  Presi- 
dent. 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon,  P.  L.  Campbell, 
President. 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion,  S.  Dak.,  F.  B. 
Gault,  President. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Brown  Ayres, 
President. 

University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas,  D.  F.  Houston,  Presi- 
dent. 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  J.  T.  Kingsbury, 
President. 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt.,  M.  H.  Buckham, 
President. 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  E.  A.  Alderman, 
President. 
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University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.,  T.  F.  Kane, 
President. 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  D.  B. 
Purinton,  President. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  C.  R.  Van  Hise, 
President. 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo.,  F.  M.  Tisdel» 
President. 

Special  members  who  were  elected  according  to  Amend- 
ment 4 : 

Joseph  Swain,  formerly  President  of  Indiana  University. 

Andrew  S.  Draper,  formerly  President  of  the  University  of 
Illinois. 


MINUTES. 


Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 

State  Universities,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  (Istrouma  Hotel,) 

November  12—13,  1906. 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  lo  a.  m.,  with  Vice  Presi- 
dent C.  R.  Van  Hise  in  the  chair.  The  following^  members 
were  present  during  the  session  : 

T.  F.  Kane,  President  of  the  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle. 

P.  L.  Campbell,  President  of  the  University  of  Oregon, 
Eugene. 

J.  T.  Kingsbury,  President  of  the  University  of  Utah,  Salt 
Lake  City. 

James  H.  Baker,  President  of  the  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder. 

Oscar  J.  Craig,  President  of  the  University  of  Montana,  Mis- 
soula. 

Webster  Merrifield,  President  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  University. 

E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  President  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, Lincoln. 

Frank  Strong,  President  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  Law- 
rence. 

D.  R.  Boyd,  President  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  Nor- 
man. 

Thomas  D,  Boyd,  President  of  Louisiana  State  University, 
Baton  Rouge. 

C.  R.  Van  Hise,  President  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

E.  J.  James,    President  of  the  University  of  Illinois,    Urbana. 
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Brown  Ayres,  President  of  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 

J.  K.  Patterson,  President  of  the  State  College  of  Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

J.  W.  Abercrombie,  President  of  the  University  of  Alabama, 
University. 

D.  B.  Purinton,  President  of  West  Virginia  University, 
Morgantown. 

G.  E.  Fellows,    President  of  the  University  of  Maine,   Orono. 

M.  H.  Buckham,  President  of  the  University  of  Vermont, 
Burlington. 

Joseph  Swain,  President  of  the  Swarthmore  College,  Swarth- 
more,  Pa. 

W.  G.  Tight,  President  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico, 
Albuquerque. 

G.  E.  MacLean,  President  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City. 

J.  M.  Tillman,  President  of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  Fay- 
etteville. 

G.  P.  Benton,    President  of  Miami  University,   Oxford,  Ohio. 

H.  C.  White,  President  of  the  Georgia  State  College  of  Ag^- 
culture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Athens,  representing  Georgia. 

Mr.  Lewis  A.  Kalbach,  Washington,  D.  C,  representing  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown. 

Professor  Nelson,  representing  President  Tisdell  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming,  Laramie. 

Professor  Woodburn,  representing  President  Bryan  of  Indiana 
University,  Bloomington. 

Professor  French,  representing  President  MacLean  of  the 
University  of  Idaho,  Moscow. 

Upon  motion,  the  Chairman  appointed  Presidents  Andrews, 
White,  and  Baker,  a  committee  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  report 
and  accounts. 

Upon  motion,  the  Chairman  appointed  Presidents  MacLean, 
Strong,  and  Boyd  of  Louisiana,  as  nominating  committee. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  National  University  was 
called  for,  read,  and  approved  by  unanimous  vote.  (See  full 
report  later.) 
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It  was  voted  that  the  chairman  appoint  a  committee  to  nomi- 
nate a  permanent  committee  on  the  National  University.  The 
nominating  committee  appointed  was  Presidents  Strong,  Baker, 
and  Ayres.  The  permanent  committee  appointed  was  Presi- 
dents James,  Thompson,  and  Ayres,  with  power  to  appoint  two 
more  members  if  they  desired.  This  committee  is  to  have  dis- 
cretionary power,  and  its  financial  expenditures  authorized  to 
be  approved  in  advance  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

It  was  voted  that  Presidents  Andrews  and  James  be  a  com- 
mittee to  solicit  the  co-operation  of  the  American  Association  of 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations. 

Professor  Aldrich,  of  Tulane  University,  was  then  introduced 
as  a  representative  of  President  Craighead,  to  invite  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  to  visit  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans. 
The  Secretary  was  then  authorized  to  take  the  names  of  those 
who  could  visit  New  Orleans,  and  arrange  with  Professor  Aid- 
rich  for  a  suitable  time. 

At  the  meeting  Nov.  13,  1905,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
call  a  conference  upon  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved  :  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  be  authorized  to  seek  for  the 
appointment  of  a  joint  committee  consisting  of  at  least  one  dele- 
gate from  each  of  the  following  organizations  : 

The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools ; 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland; 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States; 

The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools ; 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

The  said  joint  committee  to  present  a  plan  for  inter- relating 
the  work  of  these  respective  organizations  in  establishing,  pre- 
serving, and  interpreting  in  common  terms  the  standards  of 
admission  to  college,  whatever  be  the  method  or  combination  of 
the  methods  of  admission,   in  order  to   accommodate  migrating 
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students  and  to  secure  just   understanding  and  administration  of 
Standards. 

President  MacLean  presented  the  report  of  the  Conference,  as 
follows : 

Williamstown,  Mass. 

August  3,  1906. 

As  a  result  of  favorable  action  upon  the  invitation  extended 
by  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  on  the  part  of 
the  several  organizations  named  in  their  resolutions,  the  follow- 
ing delegates  assembled  at  the  residence  of  Professor  A.  B. 
Morton  at  8.30  p.  m. 

Professor  Hermam  V.  Ames,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
from  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of 
the  Middle  States  and  Maryland. 

Dr.  William  C.  Collar,  Roxbury  Mass.,  from  the  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and   Preparatory  Schools. 

Principal  Wilson  Farrand,  Newark  Academy,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  from  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Professor  Fredrick  W.  Moore,  Vanderbilt  University, 
from  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of 
the  Southern  States. 

President  George  E.  MacLean,  The  State  University  of 
Iowa,  from  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools. 

The  conference  organized  by  the  election  of  President  Mac- 
Lean  as  President  and  Professor  Ames  as  Secretary.  On 
motion,  President  George  E.  Fellows  of  the  University  of 
Maine,  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Univer- 
sities, was  welcomed  as  a  member  of  the  conference.  After 
reading,  by  the  Secretary,  of  the  resolutions  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  presenting  the  object  for  which 
the  conference  had  been  called,  President  MacLean  opened  the 
discussion  with  a  history  of  the  movement  that  had  led  to  this 
gathering,  reading  at  some  length  from  the  Presidential  address 
of  Principal  Frederick  L.  Bliss  before  the  North  Central  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  in  1905.     A  gener- 
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al  discussion  followed  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
subjects  to  be  considered  by  the  conference.  At  10.30  p.  m.  the 
conference  adjourned. 

August  4,  1906. 

The  conference  re-assembled  at  9.30  a.  m.  in  Griffin  Hall, 
Williams  College.  After  general  discussion,  Dr.  Collar  pre- 
sented the  following  resolution : 

Resolved  :  That  this  conference  recommend  to  the  various 
Associations  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  that  the 
colleges  which  accept  certificates,  recognize  the  validity  of  the 
certificates  from  all  schools  accredited  by  the  New  England 
College  Entrance  Certificate  Board,  and  schools  accredited  by 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Principal  Farrand  then  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved  :  That  this  conference  commends  in  general  the 
definitions  and  standards  established  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  and  recommends  that  the  various  Associa- 
tions of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  cooperate  with  the 
Board  in  formulating  and  revising,  when  desirable,  these  defini- 
tions. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Dr.  Collar  moved  the  adoption  of  the  subjoined  resolution  : 

Resolved  :  That  greater  relative  weight  should  be  given  to 
modern  foreign  languages  in  entrance  examinations. 

After  general  discussion,   the  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 

President  Fellows  presented  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved  :  That  this  conference  recommends  that  a  per- 
manent commission  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing, from  time  to  time,  entrance  requirements  and  matters  of 
mutual  interest  to  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  ;  that  the 
commission  be  composed  of  delegates  from  the  following  organi- 
zations : 

The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools. 

The  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board. 
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. .  The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 

Middle  States  and  Maryland. 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
\^  The  North  Central   Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 

Schools. 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States. 

The   National   Association  of  State  Universities. 

Such  other  organizations  of  Colleges  or  Secondary  Schools  as 
may  join. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Professor  Ames  proposed  the  subjoined  resolution : 

Resolved  :  That  this  conference  recommends  to  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland  and  to  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara- 
tory Schools  of  the  Southern  States  that  each  consider  the  desir- 
ability of  organizing  a  college  entrance  certificate  board  or  a 
commission  for  accrediting  schools. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  question  of  the  importance  of  uniformity  in  granting 
advanced  standing  to  students  migrating  from  one  college  to 
another  was  discussed.  The  conference  agreed  in  considering 
this  matter  of  great  importance,  but  the  formulating  of  any 
recommendations  was  deemed  inexpedient  at  this  time. 

President  Fellows  submitted  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved  :  That  in  the  judgment  of  the  conference  it  is 
extremely  important  that  all  examinations  for  admission  to  col- 
lege, whether  set  by  a  board  or  by  a  college,  should  be  either 
prepared  or  reviewed  by  persons  who  have  had  experience  as 
teachers  in  secondary  schools. 

This  resolution  was  also  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolutions  extending  the  thanks  of  the  conference  to  the 
authorities  of  Williams  College,  to  Dean  Ferry  and  to  Professor 
Morton  for  the  hospitality  and  courtesy  extended  to  the  dele- 
gates were  unanimously  adopted. 
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The  minutes  were  read  and  approved  subject  to  verbal  changes. 
The  conference  adjourned  sine  die  at  12.30  p.  m. 

Herman  V.  Ames, 

Secretary. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  Association  voted  to  favor 
a  permanent  commission,  and  elected  President  MacLean  of 
Iowa  to  be  member  of  such  commission. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  American  Uni- 
versities and  the  A.  B.  degree,  was  then  called  for.  President 
James  and  President  MacLean  each  gave  a  verbal  report  merely 
as  a  preliminary.  The  committee  was  continued  to  report  fully 
later. 


Afternoon  Session,  Monday,  November  12. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  upon  the  Treasurer's 
accounts.  The  report  was  adopted.  The  report  is  on  file  with 
the  Secretary. 

News  was  received  that  President  Jesse,  President  of  the 
Association,  w^as  too  ill  to  attend  the  meeting.  A  standing 
(unanimous)  vote  of  sympathy  was  passed,  and  the  Secretary 
ordered  to  inform  President  Jesse. 

The  Secretary  was  called  upon  to  report  the  result  of  the 
communications  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 
The  Secretary  informed  the  Association  that  the  Trustees  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  had  requested  the  appointment  of  delegates 
to  attend  the  next  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  in  New  York,  on  November  21st.  The  Association 
voted  that  Presidents  Van  Hise  and  Fellows   be  such  delegates. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  ordered  by  the  Association  to 
continue  efforts  in  support  of  the  Mondell  Bill. 


Morning  Session,  Tuesday,  November  13. 

The  Association  was  invited  by  President  Boyd  of  Louisiana, 
to  visit  the  Louisiana  State  University,  and  as  guests  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  to  further  visit  a  cotton  oil  mill,  a  cotton  gin,  and  sugar 
factory. 

The  nominating  committee  reported  as  follows : 

President,  President  James  H.  Baker  of  Colorado. 

Vice  President,  President  Webster  Merrifield,  of  North  Dakota. 
.Vice  President  (ex-offido,)  Honorable  Elmer  Ellsworth 
Brown,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  President  G.  E.  Fellows,  of  Maine. 

For  additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Presi- 
dent J.  W.  Abercrombie,  of  Alabama,  and  President  G.  E.  Mac- 
Lean,  of  Iowa. 


PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS 
President  Richard  H.  Jesse,  University  of  Missouri 

German  Universities 

I  am  tempted  sorely  to  give  ray  impressions  of  the  German 
universities.     For  three  reasons  I  do  so  with  hesitation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  difl&cult  to  get  impressions  of  foreign 
universities  that  are  broad  enough  and  accurate  enough  to  be 
worth  publishing.  Our  American  universities  expect  visits  from 
people  interested  in  higher  education,  but  the  Germans  assume 
that  you  are  interested  in  nothing  except  special  work.  This 
makes  it  difl&cult  to  see  accurately  even  one  of  their  universities. 
In  Munich,  where  the  first  semester  of  my  sabbatical  year 
(1905-6)  was  spent,  difl&culties  and  suspicious  looks  beset  my 
journeys  everywhere  among  institutions  of  higher  learning.  It 
required  full  explanation  to  overcome  the  aversion  to  show 
things.  In  Berlin,  where  the  second  semester  was  spent,  I 
applied  immediately  to  the  Minister  of  Education  for  a  general 
letter  of  introduction.  This  letter  his  Excellency  gave  me  with 
charming  politeness ;  and  he  was  good  enough  of  his  own  accord 
to  write  to  heads  of  institutions,  saying  that  a  visit  from  me 
might  be  expected.  Did  not  the  fact  that  he  wrote  these  addi- 
tional letters  show  a  fear  that  diflficulties  might  arise  ?  Verily, 
verily,  it  is  difl&cult  to  see  thoroughly  any  German  university, 
and  for  Americans  to  do  it. 

Then,  while  I  have  visited  several  universities,  I  have  inspect- 
ed carefully  only  two — that  at  Munich  and  that  at  Berlin.  That 
at  Leipzig  I  examined  with  some  care  twenty  years  ago ;  but 
living  then  in  the  South  and  feeling  that  the  great  problem 
there  was  secondary  education,  I  inspected  thoroughly  second- 
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ary  schools,  confining  my  examination  of  the  university  chiefly 
to  the  classics,  in  which  my  heart  was  then  bound  up. 

In  the  third  place,  the  writer  is  not  wise  enough  to  understand 
thoroughly  a  great  university.  He  did  not  indeed  go  to  Ger- 
many without  some  experience.  He  had  been  Instructor  in  a 
fitting  school,  Principal  of  a  High  School,  Dean  of  a  College, 
Professor  of  Latin  in  Tulane  University  and  President  of  the 
University  of  Missouri.  He  had  spent  a  part  of  1885  in  Leipzig 
and  in  1890  had  inspected  with  some  care  the  English  and 
Scotch  universities.  For  fifteen  years  he  had  embraced  every 
opportunity  of  increasing  in  extent  and  in  accuracy,  his  knowl- 
edge of  seats  of  learning  in  America — North,  South,  East  and 
West.  He  had  letters  from  eminent  men.  With  this  expe- 
rience, and  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  he  matriculated  at  Munich 
for  sixteen  lectures  a  week,  and  the  following  fall  for  the 
same  number  at  Berlin.  The  lectures  were  attended  in  exem- 
plary fashion,  but  there  was  yet  time  for  inspection,  especially  in 
Berlin,  where  all  the  lectures  came  in  the  afternoon.  In  com- 
parison with  some  men,  who  talk  glibly  of  such  things,  the> 
writer  had  qualifications  for  examining;  but,  in  comparison 
with  what  was  necessary,  his  qualifications  were  slender. 

Twenty  years  ago,  by  accurate  calculation,  I  found  the  aver- 
age of  the  graduating  class  in  the  Royal  G)annasium  at  Leipzig 
to  be  20  1-2  years.  My  colleague,  Professor  Henry  J.  Waters, 
in  the  winter  of  1905,  found  the  average  age  of  a  large  number 
of  German  students  in  their  first  year  at  the  University  of  Leip- 
zig to  be  between  20  and  21.  Probably  this  is  close  to  the  aver- 
age for  all  Germany.  If  this  is  true,  and  if  the  beginning  of 
the  Junior  year  represents  the  corresponding  stage  of  advance- 
ment among  us,  then  the  Germans  make  better  time  intellect- 
ually in  the  first  twenty  years  of  life,  and  thereby  have  the 
advantage  over  us. 

Americans  often  speak  of  the  lack  of  equipment  in  German 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  Those  in  Munich,  Berlin,  and 
Leipzig,  at  least,  are  splendidly  equipped.  For  example,  in 
Munich  the  Director  of  the  Engineering  School  showed  me  **a 
little  addition  to  the  Chemical  Laboratory."     This  institution 
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with  US  would  have  been  but  a  department  of  a  university  ;  yet, 
that  **little  addition''  to  its  Chemical  Laboratory  had  cost 
$250,000.  In  Berlin,  they  are  erecting  on  a  square  of  ground,  a 
building  to  contain  the  books  of  the  Royal  Library  and  those  of 
the  University.  The  total  cost  is  about  $7,500,000.  The  only 
place  in  which  I  found  obvious  lack  of  equipment  was  in  the 
Laboratory  of  Botany  at  Berlin ;  but  even  there  one  found  good 
facilities  for  instruction  on  the  Botanical  Grounds.  Moreover, 
the  rooms  of  this  laboratory  in  town,  inadequate  as  they  were, 
showed  the  utmost  ingenuity  in  overcoming  obstacles  arising 
from  smoke,  dust,  fog,  small  windows,  etc.  Whatever  may 
have  been  true  in  the  past,  and  whatever  may  be  true  now  in 
smaller  seats  of  learning,  those  in  Munich,  Berlin,  and  Leipzig 
at  least,  are  admirably  equipped. 

The  impression  seems  to  prevail  that  all  German  professors 
are  poorly  paid.  Most  of  them  are,  but  not  all.  Each  gets  a 
fixed  salary  and  in  addition  thereto  the  fees  of  the  students  that 
study  under  him  personally.  This  makes  for  a  few  men  princely 
salaries.  At  the  head  of  the  list  stands,  perhaps.  Professor 
Waldeyer,  the  famous  anatomist  at  Berlin,  whose  official  income 
is  variously  estimated  at  from  $15,000  to  $20,000.  It  is  credibly 
reported  that  at  Berlin  a  new  rule  has  been  adopted  to  go  into 
effect  this  year.  Under  this  rule  the  professor  gets  his  fees  up 
to  a  certain  amount,  and  thereafter  only  a  percentage  of  them. 
In  spite  of  a  princely  income  here  and  there,  German  professors 
generally  receive  less  money,  in  my  opinion,  than  their  Amer- 
ican colleagues  generally  do. 

It  is  astounding  how  much  faith  the  Germans  put  in  lecturing 
as  a  means  of  instruction.  Now,  every  institution  of  learning 
has  lectures ;  but  the  Germans  show  a  faith  in  them  not  to  be 
found  everywhere.  Some  years  ago,  in  a  little  group  of  Hop- 
kins men  in  Baltimore,  a  gentleman  jestingly  asked  a  great 
scientist  how  many  times  a  week  he  lectured.  His  reply  was, 
**I  have  lectured  four  times  during  the  present  session.*'  It 
was  then  the  month  of  May.  When  some  surprise  was 
expressed,  he  added  **and  I  am  wondering  why  I  lectured  those 
four  times/*     Where  instruction  is  given  by  lecture  alone,  sec- 
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tions  of  classes  are  not  necessary.  The  breaking  into  sections 
means  more  teachers,  and  where  means  are  limited,  poorer 
teachers  ;  but  it  also  means  for  students  harder  work  and  closer 
contact  with  teachers.  In  Germany  I  heard  lectures  sometimes 
with  500  or  600  other  men  in  the  room.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  method  of  instruction  specially  provocative  of  collateral  read- 
ing or  regular  attendance.  Their  method  is  less  expensive — 
ours  is  better  in  theory  at  least,  but  the  necessity  of  providing 
out  of  limited  resources  more  teachers,  forces  us  to  employ  some 
men  of  less  experience,  learning  and  dignity.  If  the  quality  of 
our  instructors  improves  sufficiently,  the  advantage  will  be  ulti- 
mately on  our  side  ;  otherwise,  it  will  remain  on  the  German 
side.  I  know  full  well  that  they  have  privat-docenteyi ,  The 
tendency,  at  least,  is  to  assign  them  nooks  and  corners,  leaving 
the  broad  fields  of  learning  to  the  professors.  In  my  opinion, 
privat'docenten  do  not  play  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  Ger- 
man universities  as  instructors  do  with  us. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  the  superior  way  in  which  lectures  on 
scientific  subjects  are  often  illustrated  by  the  Germans.  No 
way  appears  for  comparing  them  in  this  respect  with  ourselves, 
but  I  fear  that  here  they  are  ahead  of  us.  This  brings  me  to  a 
remark — dangerous  for  any  man  to  make — that  American  men 
of  science,  generally — not  universally — are  excessive  in  their 
devotion  to  the  laboratory.  The  Germans,  too,  may  sin,  per- 
adventure,  in  this  respect,  but  their  sins  are  not  so  scarlet  as 
ours  are.  Now  every  man  above  the  condition  of  fool  knows 
the  value  of  laboratories.  They  are  indispensable  to  scientific 
work.  You  could  not  have  a  university  without  them.  Men 
who  expect  to  devote  themselves  to  science  must  bury  them- 
selves in  laboratories.  There  is  no  other  way.  But,  much 
valuable  instruction  can  be  given  in  science  by  lectures  alone 
and  to  those  who  will  not  work  in  laboratories.  This  is  recog- 
nized to  some  extent  everywhere,  but  in  Germany  the  recog- 
nition is,  I  fear,  much  wider  and  deeper  and  fuller  than  it  is  now 
in  America.  Many  men  desire  to  learn  something  of  science  for 
deepening  culture  and  widening  philosophic  outlook,  without 
being  willing  to  burrow  in  laboratories.     Such  men  come  nearer 
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in  Germany  to  getting  their  desires.  And  why  should  not  such 
men  find  in  every  large  university  in  our  land,  in  every  funda- 
mental science,  one  lecture  course  at  least  with  philosophic  out- 
look and  with  abundant  illustrations,  but  without  laboratory 
work  ?  Think  of  the  value  of  such  courses  from  men  like 
Agassiz,  William  B.  Rogers,  David  Starr  Jordan  and  others! 
The  worst  enemies  of  the  laboratory  are  the  men  that  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years  have  pushed  it  too  far.  Even  our  children 
learn  in  school  little  of  living  plants  by  nurture  and  observation 
— little  of  the  animal  kingdom  without  slaughter  and  dissection. 
Zoology  and  botany  come  to  them  mainly  by  tearing  things  to 
pieces. 

And  in  this  connection,  let  me  say,  that  wherever  in  a  seat  of 
learning  in  Germany  you  find  a  laboratory,  you  find  in  the  same 
building  a  museum  and  a  department  library.  The  three  form 
a  trinity  in  science,  that  so  far  as  I  know,  is  never  broken. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  when  there  is  a  superb  library  or  museum 
within  a  very  short  distance,  they  dispense  with  the  department 
library  or  the  museum  ;  but  otherwise,  never.  In  this  the  Ger- 
man is  right,  eminently  right.  And  here  again,  in  regard  to 
the  value  of  museums,  the  worship  of  the  laboratory  has  in  late 
years  led  some  of  us  astray. 

Another  impression  of  great  distinctness  was  this — that  in 
America,  a  democratic  country,  universities  tend  toward 
ab.soluteism  in  their  government;  while  in  Germany,  a  land  of 
royalty,  they  are  homes  of  democracy.  What  has  been  said 
refers  to  the  power  of  the  Rector  or  President.  In  Germany  he 
has  far  too  little  power,  while  in  America  he  has  generally  too. 
much.  But  the  authority  of  the  university  over  the  students  is 
experienced  more  imperiously  there  than  it  is  here.  Their 
requirements  are  few,  but  they  ♦are  also  absolute.  Moreover, 
the  professor  in  his  bearing  towards  the  students  generally  is 
more  lordly  than  he  is  on  our  side ;  and  yet,  where  students  do 
get  near  to  him  there,  they  get  nearer  than  they  do  in  America. 

The  German  universities  seem  to  lack  **college  spirit.** 
Literature  shows  that  their  writers  sometimes  look  back  upon 
university  days  as  upon  a  halcyon  period  of  life  ;  but  this  loving 
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backward  glance  is  rather  towards  a  bygone  condition  and 
towards  great  teachers  than  towards  an  Alma  Mater.  In  our 
land  it  is  doubtful  whether  love  for  state,  or  for  country,  or  for 
both,  is  so  strong  as  love  for  Alma  Mater  in  the  graduates  of 
some  universities  on  the  Atlantic  coast ;  and  this  college  spirit 
is  spreading  westward  over  the  whole  continent.  It  is  for  us  an 
element  of  superiority.  One  cause  of  their  deficiency  is  the 
German  habit  of  wandering  from  one  seat  of  learning  to  another. 
These  pilgrimages,  while  productive  of  some  good  results,  are 
destructive  of  college  spirit.  And  their  universities  have  no 
dormitories,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  are  the  best  nur- 
series of  college  spirit.  Even  if  they  lodge  only  a  fourth 
of  your  students,  they  nevertheless  introduce  an  element  that 
comes  in  no  other  way.  Moreover,  neither  in  Berlin  nor  in 
Munich  has  the  university  any  campus.  This,  perhaps,  is 
unavoidable  for  any  institution  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  great 
city.  Such  situation  brings  some  advantages,  but  it  does  not 
breed  college  spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  German  students  look 
back  to  the  great  professors  under  wHom  they  have  studied, 
with  deeper  reverence  than  we  generally  find  in  America.  What 
is  college  spirit  and  love  for  Alma  Mater  here,  often  blooms 
there  as  retrospect  of  selt-centred  men  and  as  reverence  for 
great  teachers.  Moreover,  college  spirit  among  us  is  bred  in  the 
undergraduate — it  is  not  conspicuous  in  the  graduate  student. 
So  let  us  not  glory  too  much  here. 

As  everybody  knows,  the  German  universities  make  no  pro- 
vision for  athletics.  This,  again,  is  a .  mistake  which  we  have 
avoided.  It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  athletics  in 
cultivating  college  spirit  and  in  checking  sensual  tendencies. 
The  cavalier  will  call  attention  to  their  clubs  for  boating,  fen- 
cing, drinking,  and  so  on.  Undoubtedly  one  does  find  athletics 
in  German  universities,  but  such  matters  are  left  to  the  students; 
whereas,  here,  the  universities  themselves  foster  athletics 
sedulously.  We  put  a  higher  premium  on  these  sports  than  the 
Germans  do,  and  in  this  we  are  right.  I  saw  two  student  duels 
one  afternoon.  Although  accustomed  to  the  superb  fencing 
with  the  small  sword  that  one  sees  in  New  Orleans,  I  expected 
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to  have  my  breath  taken  awayj>y  an  exhibition  of  strength, 
skill,  endurance  and  hardihood.  But  these  duels  were  stupid. 
From  no  point  of  view  were  they  admirable.  I  did  not  attend 
any  kneipes.  Mrs.  Jesse  was  with  me.  They  become  finally,  I 
am  told,  a  test  of  abdominal  endurance,  and  so  might  be  called, 
perhaps,  a  vulgar  sort  of  athletics. 

Some  Americans  seem  to  think  that  all  the  work  in  German 
universities  is  graduate  in  character.  This  is  far  from  being 
true.  Their  own  students  are  not  admitted  until  they  have 
finished  the  course  in  a  secondary  school  of  admirable  quality. 
Most  of  my  friends  declare  that  this  preparation  is  equivalent  to 
our  high  school  plus  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  at  a 
good  college.  I  myself  believe  that  the  full  course  in  the  Gym- 
nasium  (and  in  that  alone)  is  equivalent  to  half  the  junior  year 
also,  if  not  indeed  to  all  of  it.  But  the  Gymnasium  is  not  the 
only  kind  of  secondary  school.  Perhaps  in  the  classics  and  in 
subjects  closely  related  thereto,  all  the  work  offered  in  the  Ger- 
man universities  might  fairly  be  called  graduate ;  but  in  history, 
(Medieval  and  Modern)  Mathematics,  Economics,  Sociology, 
Statistics,  Philosophy,  Modem  Languages,  in  all  the  sciences, 
and  in  other  things  also,  a  multitude  of  lectures  are  delivered 
that  do  not  imply  any  considerable  attainment  on  the  part  of  the 
hearers.  Yet  men  of  the  highest  attainments  may  find  illumi- 
nation ;  for  great  scholars  always  illuminate,  even  when  they 
are  discussing  the  elements  of  a  subject.  Of  course  many  lec- 
tures are  delivered  that  do  imply  large  attainments  in  the  hear- 
ers. In  American  universities,  the  candidate  for  the  Doctor's 
degree  is  compelled  to  devote  generally  three  j'ears  to  graduate 
work  after  taking  his  A.  B.  degree.  This  means  four  years 
after  the  junior,  or  five  years  after  the  sophomore  year  ;  where- 
as the  German  can  get  his  degree  in  three  years  after  he  leaves 
the  secondary  school.  Certainly  in  the  two  best  American  uni- 
versities the  struggle  for  the  Ph.  D.  degree  (except  perhaps  in  the 
classics  alone)  is  longer,  and  higher,  and  harder  than  it  is  at  Berlin 
or  Munich.  But  are  we  on  this  account  better  ?  I  think  not. 
In  this  respect,  the  advantage  is,  in  my  opinion,  with  the 
German.     The  struggle  for  preparation  should  not  be  unreason- 
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ably  protracted.  Thank  heaven,  it  is  shorter  in  Europe.  More- 
over, the  American  who  gets  his  degree  in  this  country  alone 
loses  the  advantages  of  travel  and  residence  in  a  foreign  land. 
In  Germany  the  requirements  for  admission  to  all  departments  of 
the  University  are  the  same.  This  means  that  for  their  profes- 
sional schools  also  they  demand  a  secondary  education  which  is 
about  equivalent  to  our  high  school  course  plus  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years  of  the  college ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Gymnasium,  it  is  equivalent  furthermore,  in  my  opinion,  to  half 
our  Junior  year  and  possibly  to  the  whole  of  it.  It  is  as  if  we 
should  require  the  completion  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  of  the  college  before  admitting  students  to  our  professional 
departments.  In  this  respect  the  Germans  are  right.  To  re- 
quire the  degree  of  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  before  admitting  a  student  to 
a  professional  school  is  to  prolong  too  late  in  life  the  period  of 
preparation  ;  and  to  admit  upon  the  high  school  diploma  alone 
is  to  degrade  our  professional  schools.  Happily  some  of  our 
universities  offer  combined  courses,  leading  in  six  years  to  an 
academic  and  to  a  professional  degree. 

The  fact  that  German  universities  take  little  care  of  their 
students  except  in  regard  to  intellectural  life,  is  known  every- 
where. Nevertheless,  let  me  write  briefly  about  it.  I  had 
supposed  that  this  failure  of  theirs  arose  partly  out  of  tradition 
and  partly  out  of  necessity ;  but  all  the  teachers  with  whom  I 
spoke  maintained  with  apparent  sincerity  that  it  was  the  mak- 
ing of  a  young  man,  to  take  him  at  about  twenty  from  his  home 
and  his  school  master  and  plant  him  in  the  bosom  of  a  univer- 
sity, a  stranger,  without  friends,  without  counselors,  to  choose 
the  good  or  the  bad  as  might  seem  to  him  proper.  They  claim- 
ed that  nothing  in  their  intellectual  system  did  more  to  develop 
in  a  man  independence,  experience,  and  the  elements  of  righte- 
ousness. In  Pickwick  Papers  Mr.  Weller  boasts  of  the  care 
that  he  had  exercised  in  the  education  of  Sam  :  the  climax  of 
this  care  was  that  he  had  let  Sam  sleep  out  nights.  Is  not 
Weller  a  German  name  ?  With  us,  some  money  and  some 
energy  have  been  expended  and  are  expended  annually  in  build- 
ing  on  the   campus   highways   towards   righteousness,    and  in 
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choking  by-paths  towards  wickedness.  Our  best  American 
universities  reduce  to  a  minimum  control  of  students,  but  with- 
out abandoning  guidance  and  persuasion.  The  German  univer- 
sity itself  does  not  spend  a  moment  of  time  nor  a  cent  of  money 
on  these  things,  and  thanks  God  that  it  does  not.  The  student 
goes  to  lectures  or  elsewhere,  studies  or  idles,  behaves  or  mis- 
behaves, as  he  pleases,  so  long  as  he  stops  short  of  crime. 
Verily  he  enjoys  a  freedom  that  never  came  to  him  before,  that 
never  will  come  again,  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  should  never 
come  to  any  man  at  any  time.  Their  students,  as  they  go 
along,-  might  easily  learn  more  that  is  socially,  morally,  physi- 
cally, and  religiously  profitable.  Ours  do  this  without  having 
reached  yet  their  utmost.  And  yet  far  be  it  from  me  to  praise 
too  highly  in  this  respect  my  own  people.  The  noble  under- 
taking of  lifting  to  the  highest  the  social,  moral,  and  religious 
life  of  the  students,  we  leave  too  often,  if  not,  indeed,  generally, 
to  the  voluntary  activities  of  students,  teachers,  and  oflBcers — 
just  as  athletics  are  cared  for  by  the  Germans,  but  not  as  athle- 
tics are  cared  for  by  us.  It  is  a  shame  that  every  university — 
possibly  some  of  them  already  do  it — does  not  have  on  good 
salary  one  layman  at  least  with  a  head  full  of  common  sense,  a 
heart  full  of  righteousness,  slightly  connected  with  teaching, 
but  really  free  for  efforts  to  raise  to  the  highest  the  life  of  the 
students.  He  ought  to  be  capable  of  moving,  like  pawns  on  a 
chess  board,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  every  local  church,  the  fraterni- 
ties, the  University  Club,  the  President,  the  Deans,  the  Teach- 
ers, the  Athletic  Association,  and  every  other  power  in  the 
community.  Such  a  man,  giving  a  course  of  (say)  three  hours 
a  week  in  Ethics  and  the  rest  of  his  time  to  this  work,  could 
accomplish  much.  As  his  work  grows,  he  ought  to  have  assis- 
tants. I  am  pleading  that  this  service  receive  recognition 
commensurate  with  that  which  we  justly  give  to  athletics. 

In  larger  German  universities,  in  some  subjects  at  least, 
strangulation  is  upon  the  seminars.  The  fundamental  idea  of 
the  seminar  disappears  when  its  membership  reaches  150  or  200. 
The  graduate  departments  of  our  two  best  American  universities 
are  still  small  enough  (thank  heaven !)  to  escape  this  strangula- 
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tion.  May  it  be  averted  when  numbers  grow  greater,  by  the 
multiplication  of  great  teachers  ! 

To  an  American  it  seems  strange  that  the  German  univer- 
sities should  consist  of  only  four  departments :  Philosophy, 
Theology,  Law,  Medicine  ;  while  to  the  German  it  must  seem 
strange  to  find  here  universities  without  Departments  of  Theo- 
logy. The  wonder  is  justifiable  on  either  side.  So  much 
thought  has  been  given  to  Theology  for  centuries  that  no  man 
can  afford  to  sniff  at  it,  whether  he  specially  craves  it  for  him- 
self or  not.  No  university  is  complete  without  it.  The  lack  of 
it  in  our  universities  is  painful.  Our  state  institutions  can  not 
possibly  use  for  this  instruction  public  money ;  but  it  is  earnest- 
ly to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  wealthy  men  will  endow  in  them 
Departments  of  Theology.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  university  may  not  have  departments  of  Engineering, 
Commerce,  Agriculture,  Education,  Art,  Music,  and  so  on. 
In  a  quarter  of  a  century  there  may  be  reasons  for  creating 
faculties  that  we  little  dream  of  now.  The  idea  of  limiting  a 
university  to  any  fixed  number  of  departments  seems  to  me 
absurd. 

The  old  notion  that  the  German  professors  drink  to  excess, 
seems  to  me  wrong.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  they  live 
temperate  and  (in  the  main)  exemplary  lives.  Their  intemper- 
ance is  chiefly  in  hard  work. 

One  beautiful  trait  of  Herr  Professor  is  his  devotion  to  the 
institution  in  which  he  serves.  Berlin,  the  greatest  university 
in  Europe,  perhaps  in  the  world,  the  special  pride  of  the  Kaiser, 
with  immense  resources,  preys  frequently  upon  the  smaller 
institutions  of  the  Fatherland  ;  yet  a  number  of  cases  could  be 
cited  in  which  men,  celebrated  in  their  subjects — men  in  smaller 
universities,  like  Prague,  Zurich,  Gottingen,  Halle,  and  so  on — 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  flattering  and  lucrative  calls  from  Berlin. 
Increase  in  salary  will  lead  Americans  too  often  anywhere. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difference  between  the  Germans  and  the 
American  universities  is  in  the  age  of  the  professors  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  table  :  • 
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BERUN 


MUNICH 


h 

30  and  35 

0 

0 

36    •• 

40 

0 

0 

40    ** 

45 

10 

9.35 

46   " 

50 

10 

9.35 

60    '* 

55 

14 

13.08 

56    ** 

60 

21 

19.63 

60    ** 

66 

15 

14.02 

66    ** 

70 

20 

18.69 

70    *' 

75 

9 

8.41 

75    •* 

80 

5 

4  67 

80 

3 

2.80 

Over 


Average  age  60. 


107      100.00 


30  ar 

id  35 

0 

0 

35    * 

40 

6 

8.20 

40    * 

*     45 

6 

9.84 

45    ' 

*     50 

7 

11.48 

50    • 

•     56 

16 

26.23 

55    * 

•     60 

8 

13.11 

60    • 

*     65 

11 

18.03 

65    ' 

'     70 

1 

1.64 

70    • 

'     76 

5 

8.20 

75    ' 

•     80 

2 

3.20 

80 

0 

Over 


Average  age  55. 


61       100.01 


LEIPZIG 

% 
0 

30  and  35 

0 

35     »* 

40 

2 

2.70 

40     ** 

46 

7 

9.46 

45     " 

50 

8 

10.81 

60     " 

55 

10 

13.51 

56     •* 

60 

14 

18.92 

60     ** 

66 

17 

22.97 

65     •• 

70 

6 

8.11 

70     ** 

75 

6 

8.11 

75     *• 

80 

3 

4.05 

80 

1 

1.35 

Over 


Average  age  58. 


74        99.99 


VIENNA 

% 

30  and  35 

0 

0 

36     • 

•     40 

4 

3.86 

40     • 

•     45 

5 

4.81 

45     ' 

•     60 

20 

19.23 

50     • 

•     65 

14 

13.45 

55     • 

'     60 

17 

16.36 

60     * 

•     66 

13 

12.50 

65     * 

'     70 

16 

15.38 

70     * 

•     75 

9 

8.65 

75     • 

•     80 

4 

3.86 

80 

2 

1.95 

Over 


Average  age  58. 


104      100.00 


ZURICH 

PRAGUE 

% 

30  and  35 

0 

0 

Between  30  and  35 

0 

0 

35     ** 

40 

1 

3.03 

36 

40 

2 

3.08 

40     •* 

50 

4 

12.12 

40 

46 

7 

10.77 

45     " 

46 

5 

15.16 

46 

60 

11 

16.92 

50     *• 

56 

7 

21.21 

60 

55 

12 

18.46 

56     *• 

60 

10 

30.30 

55 

60 

13 

20.00 

60     " 

65 

4 

12.12 

60 

65 

6 

9.23 

66     " 

70 

2 

6.06 

66 

70 

8 

12.31 

70     ** 

75 

0 

00 

70 

75 

4 

6.15 

75     *• 

80 

0 

00 

75 

80 

2 

3.08 

80 

0 

00 

Over 

80 

0 

00 

Over 


Average  age  68. 


33        99.99 


Average  age  47. 


66      100.00 
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CHRISTIANA 

% 
0 

SUMMARY 

;tweei 

1  30  and  35 

0 

Between  30  and  35 

0 

35 

40 

6 

15.38 

36     ** 

40 

20 

40 

45 

4 

10.25 

40     ** 

45 

43 

46 

50 

6 

15.38 

46     •* 

50 

67 

50 

55 

8 

20.00 

50     ** 

56 

81 

56 

60 

4 

10.25 

55     *• 

60 

87  . 

60 

65 

4 

10.25 

60     ** 

66 

76 

65 

70 

2 

5.13 

66     ** 

70 

55 

70 

75 

4 

10.25 

70     ** 

75 

37 

75 

80 

0 

0 

75     ** 

80 

20 

Over 

80 

1 

2.56 

Over 

80 

7 

39 

99.95 

493 

Number  of  Professors  493 

Average  age 

53. 

Average  age 

56. 

Compiled  from  der  deutsche  Universitats-Kalender,  Scheffer  u.  Zieler, 
1905,  and  including  all  full  professors,  (Ordentliche  Professoren,)  that 
were  offering  courses  at  that  time.  This  interesting  table  was  compiled 
by  my  friend  and  colleague  Professor  Henry  J.  Waters. 

The  difference  between  the  best  and  the  poorest  university  in 
Germany  is  not  very  great,  for  the  poorest  is  good  in  quality  ; 
whereas,  in  America,  the  difference  between  the  best  and  the 
poorest  is  enormous.  In  this  the  advantage  is  not  with  us. 
But  let  the  reader  keep  in  mind  the  two  best  American  univer- 
sities as  he  reads  my  words  about  Munich  and  Berlin.  For  the 
Ph  .D.  degree  our  requirments — except  perhaps  in  the  classics — 
are  greater  in  quantity  and  in  quality.  Some  who  prize  highly 
their  foreign  degrees  may  dispute  this,  but  the  fact  is  as  has 
been  said.  In  my  opinion  we  require  more  than  is  wise.  For 
entrance  to  their  professional  schools  the  Germans  require  at 
least  two  years  more  than  graduation  from  our  best  High 
Schools  means.  At  Munich  and  Berlin  you  will  not  find  in  the 
faculties  a  single  man  that  does  not  measure  intellectually  up  to 
a  certain  goodly  height ;  whereas  in  our  best  universities  you 
will  find  some  that  do  not  reach  the  same  height.  Because  of 
these  facts,  and  not  because  of  any  disparity  between  the  best 
men  on  eitl^er  side,  I  think  that,  on  the  whole,  the  advantage 
in  intellectual  quality  is  still  in  some  degree  on  the  side  of  the 
Germans.  Our  two  best  American  universities  have  still  some 
relics  of  the  past,   when  standards  were  not  so  high  as  they  are 
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now.  In  15  years,  with  some  gracious  assistance  from  Death, 
there  will  be,  in  my  opinion,  more  than  two  American  univer- 
sities unsurpassed  in  things  intellectual  by  any  institution  on 
earth ;  and  in  all  other  respects  pre-eminent — in  organization 
and  management,  in  college  spirit,  morals,  manners,  social  life, 
athletics,  manliness,  religion.  In  fact,  unless  the  Europeans 
change  radically  some  of  their  ideas  and  methods  they  cannot 
expect  finally  to  compete  with  our  best  universities. 

For  fifty  years  we  have  been  cop)dng  in  higher  education  the 
Germans,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  been  marvelously 
guided  in  general  in  adopting  what  is  good  and  in  avoiding 
what  is  bad.  We  have  never  yet  lost  our  good  old  English 
notion  that  a  university  is  a  place  for  other  things  besides  intel- 
lectual exercise.  That  iu  truth  is  its  chief  function,  but  other 
things  also  are  of  importance.  For  the  good  sense  of  our  fore- 
fathers and  elder  brothers  let  us  thank  heaven  fervently,  pray- 
ing that  we  also  may  be  guided  aright. 


PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS. 


Report  of  the  G>mmittee  on  a  National  University. 


To  the  National  Associatio7i  of  State  Universities  : 

Your  Committee  appointed  last  year  to  make  a  report  upon 
the  question  of   a  National  University  presents   the   following : 

Questions  pertaining  to  the  subject  were  sent  to  all 
the  state  universities,  to  about  seventy  other  universities 
and  colleges,  to  members  of  Congress,  and  to  a  selected 
list  of  prominent  men.  Since  the  inquiry  was  sent  out 
at  a  somewhat  later  date,  the  replies  so  far  received  are  not 
large,  although  fair  returns  were  made  by  the  state  and  other 
universities.  The  answers  contain  much  valuable  material  and 
extracts  are  arranged  under  the  appropriate  heads. 

1 .  Should  a  University,  Supported  and  Controlled  by  the 
United  States  Government,  Be  Established  at  Washington, 
D.C? 

Most  of  the  state  universities  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and 
the  majority  of  other  universities  and  colleges  in  the  negative. 
The  returns  from  congressmen  and  others  are  so  few  that  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  base  any  estimate  upon  them. 

2.  Should  It  Be  a  Regular  Degree-Conferring  Graduate 
University  with  Faculty,  Buildings,  and  Laboratories? 
What  Departments  Should  Be  Included  ? 

We  quote  a  few  of  the  affirmative  replies. 

**  It  should  be  a  degree-conferring  *  graduate  university,  full 
and  complete  with  every  needed  equipment  and  every  privilege 
in  the  Government  departments  that  may  be  accorded  without 
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detriment  to  the  public  service.  It  should  include  all  depart- 
ments of  learning,  but  should  confer  its  degrees  upon  such 
persons  only  as  shall  have  previously  received  at  least  a  bache- 
lor's degree  from  some  institution  recognized  for  this  purpose 
by  the  university  authorities,  and  in  no  case  should  any  degree 
be  conferred  below  the  doctorate.*' 

**  I  think  the  university  should  be  such  an  institution,  for 
example,  as  the  University  of  Berlin  or  a  university  doing 
graduate  work  in  all  the  departments  of  learning.  It  should  be 
equipped  with  buildings,  laboratories  and  whatever  is  necessary 
to  make  it  the  greatest  university  in  the  world." 

**  Something  should  be  done  to  open  up  to  students  the  great 
resources  of  the  libraries,  museums,  laboratories,  archives,  etc., 
of  the  Government  in  Washington.  It  matters  not  so  much 
what  the  organization  is  so  that  these  things  can  be  open  to 
students  and  that  they  be  encouraged  to  use  this  great  and 
rapidly  accumulating  material.  All  departments  having  such 
material  should  be  included." 

**  It  should  be  a  regular  degree-conferring  university  with 
faculties,  buildings  and  laboratories.  Its  scope  should  be  as 
comprehensive  as  human  science,  using  that  term  in  the  largest 
sense." 

**  The  departments  included  should  be  such  as  are  now  in- 
cluded in  the  leading  universities  of  this  country  and  of  the 
world." 

**  All  departments  usually  included  in  the  curricula  of  gradu- 
ate schools  in  the  greater  universities  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe." 

**  It  should  be  a  degree-conferring  graduate  university.  I 
think  that  practically  all  departments  to  which  the  resources  of 
the   Government  offer  special   avSsistance   should  be  included." 

*'  (i)  Such  a  University  might  train  men  for  diplomatic  and 
other  Government  positions.  (2)  Apart  from  this  its  work 
should  be  purely  research  with  a  view  to  widening  the  realms  of 
scientific,  historical,  economic,  legal,  etc.,  knowledge.  (3)  It 
should  not  duplicate  work  carried  on  by  the  other  universities 
of  the  country.     (4)  It  should  make  advance  upon  the  work  of 
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all  Others,  especially  in  the  realm  of  Science,  History,  Econo- 
mics, Sociology,  Law,  International  Relations,  etc.  This  work 
is  so  costly,  carries  with  it  ordinarily  so  little  fame,  is  done  so 
quietly,  the  man  working  in  obscurity,  and  yet  is  so  vital  to  the 
well  being  of  mankind,  e.  g.,  in  Medicine,  in  Sociology,  in 
Economics,  that  the  United  States  Government  should  provide 
the  means,  almost  without  limitation,  for  doing  it  as  rapidly 
and  as  extensively  as  it  can  be  done.  With  this  might  be  com- 
bined the  work  of  training  the  brightest  minds,  not  only  for 
diplomatic  and  other  public  service,  but  also  for  investigation.'* 

3.  Should  It  Be  Organized  Merely  to  Conduct  Research 
Work?  If  So,  Should  There  Be  a  Regular  Faculty?  What 
Should  Be  the  Scope  of  the  Work. 

Evidently  this  question  was  not  fully  understood  to  be  alter- 
native with  number  2,  but  most  of  those  answering  the  general 
question  in  the  aflSrmative  made  a  preference  of  the  plan  indi- 
cated in  number  2.  We  quote  some  of  the  leading  answers  to 
number  3. 

**  At  first  and  chiefly  for  research  work,  with  provision  for 
lectureships  and  courses  of  lectures,  for  teaching  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  teaching  which  spring  naturally  and  spontaneously  from 
conditions  created  for  research.  The  staff  should  consist  of  a 
director  and  a  few  specialists  in  each  department,  with  perma- 
nant  tenure,  and  a  changing  body  of  assistants.  In  addition 
there  should  be  a  large  number  of  special  investigators  holding 
temporary  positions  whose  relation  to  the  permanent  staff  would 
resemble  the  relations  between  the  lecturers  in  history,  etc.,  to 
the  Faculty  of  Cornell.  Research  work  proper  and  the  organi- 
zation and  dissemination  of  knowledge." 

**  (a)  Research  I  think  would  be  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  work  but  considerable  work  might  be  done  preliminary 
and  preparatory  to  independent  research,  (b)  I  think  that  a 
definite  staff  of  men  should  have  the  direction  in  every  depart- 
ment fully  represented,  (c)  The  scope  of  the  work  should  be 
at  the  beginning  a  slight  enlargement  of  the  work   regularly 
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done  in  our  best  graduate  schools  and  subsequently  the  scope 
would  be  determined  by  the  experience  of  the  institution/' 

**  Research  and  graduate  work  under  a  limited  but  very 
learned  faculty.** 

**The  sole  purpose,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  investigation, 
and  this  should  be  carried  out  in  as  many  fields  of  learning  as 
practicable.  The  university  should  have  a  faculty  or  a  staff  of 
investigators.  The  student  body  should  consist  of  a  limited 
number  of  fellows  or  scholars  with  a  stipend,  all  engaged  in  in- 
vestigation under  the  direction  of  the  faculty.  The  publication 
of  the  results  of  investigation  should  be  provided  for  liberally. 
I  see  no  occasion  for  giving  degrees.  There  should  be  such 
buildings  and  laboratories  in  Washington  as  might  be  needed 
for  research  purposes." 

*'  If  established,  it  should  be  for  research  chiefly.'* 

**If  organized  at  all,  it  should  be  for  research  work  alone.  It 
would  require  no  faculty." 

**  If  established  as  an  institution  for  research,  it  should  be 
directed  through  existing  institutions." 

**  If  such  an  institution  were  to  be  established  at  the  national 
capital,  I  should  recommend  that  it  be  simply  a  headquarters 
for  the  direction  of  investigation  and  not  an  attempt  to  provide 
classroom  instruction." 

4.  Should  the  University  Seek  to  Bring  into  Relationship 
Other  Organizations  Like  the  Carnegie,  .the  Smithsonian 
and  Various  Departments  at  Washington  ?    In  What  Way  ? 

'*  The  Carnegie  Institute  being  in  a  sense  private  or  personal 
in  its  foundation,  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  relate  its- 
self  for  the  specific  work  which  it  will  undertake.  The  Smith- 
sonian being  public  should  be  affiliated  as  closely  as  the  preser- 
vation of  its  own  history  would  permit." 

**  The  cooperation  of  the  State  Departments  and  the  Smith- 
sonian may  be  assumed  in  advance  and  relied  on.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  seek  an  organic  connection  with  the  Carnegie 
Institute,   unless  the  Institution  seeks  affiliation.     In  this  case 
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affiliation  on  lines  which  would  not  interfere  with  the  national 
scope,  purpose  and  organization  of  the  university  should  be 
welcomed,  and  the  terms  of  affiliation  outlined  subject  to  modi- 
fication by  the  governors  of  the  university  except  as  respects 
the  property  rights  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Institute.** 

**  Certainly,  all  the  scientific  institutions  in  Washington  and 
all  the  scientific  laboratories  and  statistical  bureaus  should  be 
brought  together  in  some  manner  to  make  their  material  avail- 
able." 

**  It  should  seek  to  utilize  all  educational  and  research  facili- 
ties existing  in  Washington  as  the  National  Museum  and  the 
Library  of  Congress." 

**  The  university  should  seek  to  correlate  its  work  with  that 
of  all  the  scientific  departments  of  the  Government,  with  that  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution  and  with  that  of  any  universities  in  the 
country  engaged  in  similar  activities." 

President  Charles  W.  Dabney  in  '* Science"  March  1897, 
describes  the  material  for  a  national  university  then  in  Wash- 
ington. I  give  a  tabular  summary  of  a  portion  of  the  article 
for  convenient  reference. 

Literary  Work, 

Congressional  Library. 

Libraries  of  the  State  and  other  departments. 

Anthropology. 

Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

Bureaus  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  National 
Museum. 

Political  Science. 

Executive  departments. 

Congress. 

Work  of  the  Congressional  and  other  libraries. 

Economics. 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  the  Census. 
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History, 

Bureaus  of  the  State  Department,  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, and  the  Congressional  Library. 

Education, 

Bureau  of  Education. 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mathematics, 

National  Observatory. 
Nautical  Almanac. 

Physics, 

Bureaus  of  Steam  Engineering,  construction  and  ordnance 

of  the  Navy  Department,  engineering  laboratories  of 

the  War  Department. 
Patent  Office. 
Coast  Survey. 
Weather  Bureau. 

Engineering. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
General  Land  Office. 
Hydrographic  Offices. 

Chemistry, 

Laboratories  of  Geological  Survey. 
Laboratories  of  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Geology,  Geography,  Paleontology, 
Geological  Survey. 
National  Museum. 

Botany, 

National  Herbarium. 

Botanical  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

General  Biology, 

Biological  Survey. 

Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries, 

NatiQu^l  Museum. 
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Medicine, 

OflSce  of  Surgeon-General. 
Army  Medical  Museum  and  Library. 
Marine  Hospital  Service. 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Navy. 
Bacteriological  and  pathological  laboratories  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry. 

Jurisprudence  and  Law, 

Law  libraries  of  Supreme  Court  and  the  other  Courts,  and 
executive  departments. 

Agriculture^  HorticuliurCy    Forestry, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Pedagogics, 

Bureau  of  Education. 

Architecture, 

Ofl&ce  of  Architect  of  Treasury. 

In  **  Science ''  of  January,  1897,    President  Dabney  enumer- 
ates the  scientific  agencies  of  the  Government  as  follows  : 

Navy  Department :  Naval  Observatory ;  Nautical  Almanac ; 
Hydrographic  Office. 

Treasury  Department :  The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Interior  Department :  The  General  Land  Office ;  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey;  Bureau  of  Education ;  the  Decennial  Census. 

Department  of  Agricultiire :  Weather  Bureau ;  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industury ;  Division  of  Statistics ;  Biological 
Survey  ;  Division  of  Botany  ;  Division  of  Forestry  ;  Di- 
vision of  Agrostology ;  Division  of  Vegetable  Physiology 
and  Pathology  ;  Division  of  Entomology ;  Division  of 
Pomology  ;  Division  of  Chemistry  ;  Division  of  Agricul- 
tural Soils ;  Ofl&ce  of  Experiment  Stations  ;  OflSce  of  Fiber 
Investigations  ;  Ofl&ce  of  Road  Inquiry  ;  Museum  ;  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Stations. 
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Smithsonian  Institution  :    Bureau  of  Ethnology  ;    U.S.  Nation- 
al Museum. 

Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries  : 

Department  of  Labor  : 

5.  Should  the  Work  Done  There  be  Accepted  Toward  a 
Higher  Degree  by  Various  Universities  in  the  G>untryy  and 
Under  What  Limitations  ? 

This  question,  we  believe,  was  somewhat  misunderstood.  Its 
intent  was  to  ask  whether  institutions  would  be  warranted  in 
accepting  work  in  absentia  done  in  the  national  university  in 
further  amount  than  when  done  in  absejitia  under  other  condi- 
tions. It  was  intended  also  to  give  an  opportunity  to  raise  the 
question  whether  all  degrees  might  not  be  given  by  the  home 
institutions,  although  a  large  part  of  the  work  might  be  done  in 
the  national  university.    We  give  such  answers  as  are  significant. 

'*  Let  each  univesity  reach  its  own  adjustment.  Preferably 
the  granting  of  degrees  should  be  left  to  each  university." 

**The  work  done  at  the  central  university  should  of  course  be 
of  so  high  a  character  that  there  could  be  no  question  about  its 
recognition   and  acceptability  at  any  institution   in  the  world." 

**  All  work  done  in  this  manner  even  though  it  be  technically 
in  absentia  would  have  all  necessary  supervision.  The  class  of 
men  doing  such  work  would  not  need  the  personal  supervision 
of  the  undergraduate,  or  even  the  ordinary  graduate  student 
candidate  for  the  second  degree.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  not 
necessary  to  urge  any  emphasis  upon  limitations." 

6.  (a)  What  Should  be  the  Name  of  the  University?  (b) 
How  Should  the  Control  be  Vested  ?  (c)  How  Should  it  be 
Officered? 

(a;  A  majority  prefer  the  title  **  University  of  the  United 
States,"  or  ^'University  of  the  United  Statesof  America."  Other 
titles  suggested  are  **  National  University  of  Washington;" 
**  University  of  Washington  ;"    **  George  Washington." 
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(b)  Many  suggest  a  board  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  some  recommend  also  confirmation  by  the 
Senate.  One  says  the  control  should  be  vested  in  a  board  made 
up  of  the  greatest  university  men  of  America;  another  that  the 
members  of  the  board  should  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  without  the  intervention  of  either  branch  of 
Congress.  We  quote  from  others  :  **  I  am  not  sure  but  that  it 
would  be  better  to  have  the  initial  board  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  have  successors  appointed  by  the  President  on 
nomination  of  the  board  itself.  It  is  vital  to  the  success  of  the 
plan  that  politics  be  kept  out  of  it  absolutely.'*  **A  board 
appointed  by  the  Supreme  Judges.*'  **  Control  in  a  small  but 
representative  board  of  not  over  nine  members,  representing 
different  sections  of  the  country.*' 

(c)  Many  suggest  such  organization  as  exists  in  the  state 
universities ;  one  that  it  should  be  officered  with  men  from  our 
own  un,iversities  and  the  best  universities  in  the  world,  selected 
with  reference  to  their  ability  to  direct  research  in  the  depart- 
ments most  strongly  represented  in  Washington  ;  one  that  its 
officers  should  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  subject  to 
approval  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  Senate. 

7.  Please  Write  Somewhat  in  Detail  Your  View  of  the 
Whole  Subject 

The  last  question  gives  opportunity  for  a  free  expression  of 
opinion,  and  the  answers,  pro  and  con,  cover  the  ground  very 
fairly. 

**  It  would  bring  to  the  whole  people  with  anew  emphasis 
the  fundamental  importance  of  education  as  related  to  the  per- 
petuity of  our  national  life  and  civilization.  This  university 
when  organized  would  be  the  maximum  interpretation  of  the 
general  welfare  mentioned  in  the  Constitution.** 

**  I  believe  that  the  people  of  this  country  should  be  permitted 
through  the  general  government  to  express  their  interest  in 
higher  education.  The  essential  element  in  the  whole  condition 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  securing  of  one  or  two  men  of  great  abil- 
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ity  and  great  devotion  to  the  carrying  forward  of  this  movement. 
I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  history  of  the  University  of 
London.  The  history  of  this  University  contains  impressive 
teachings  for  us  in  the  value  of  patience,  persistence,  idealism 
and  of  progressiveness  as  forces  promotive  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion. It  represents  an  application  which  might,  in  kind,  be  made 
at  Washington.*' 

*'  I  believe  very  strongly  in  the  establishment  of  a  national 
university,  and  that  we  should  press  forward  continuously  and 
unitedly  until  this  object  is  accomplished." 

**  I  am  most  anxious  to  make  the  vast  and  rapidly  accumulat- 
ing resources  of  the  Government  accessible  for  investigators. 
It  is  a  shame  to  lock  all  these  things  up  for  the  use  of  a  few  men 
often  of  narrow  scientific  interests.  They  belong  to  the  people 
of  the  whole  country  and  should  be  made  available.  The 
opportunities  offered  in  Washington  make  that  the  place  for  the 
university.  I  should  not  favor  another  great  national  university 
if  it  were  not  a  fact  that  this  material  can  only  exist  in  Wash- 
ington and  must  accumulate  there.  It  cannot  be  transported  to 
any  other  place  and  can  only  be  fully  utilized  by  some  such 
institution  in  Washington.** 

'*  I  am  friendly  to  the  establishment  of  the  national  university 
which  can  utilize  at  Washington  all  of  the  vast  resources  of  the 
Government  departments,  and  which  also  can  command  large 
national  appropriations  directed  mainly  toward  the  work  of 
research.*' 

**The  advantages  (of  the  national  university)  ought  to  be  so 
attractive  as  to  draw  students  in  large  numbers  from  nations  of 
Europe  and  the  Orient.  For  one-hundred  years  we  have  been 
educational  debtors  to  other  nations.  We  ought  to  recognize 
our  obligation  and  at  least  begin  to  meet  it.** 

**  A  national  university,  as  the  incorporation  in  its  highest 
form  of  the  aspiration  of  the  nation  toward  higher  education,  is 
to  my  mind  a  necessary  complement  of  the  great  scheme  of  pub- 
lic and  private  education,  elementary,  secondary ^  and  higher, 
which  has  been  developed  in  this  country  so  far.** 

'*  It  has  been  our  established  policy  to  commit  the  control  and 
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management  of  public  educational  institutions  to  the  states  and 
territories,  leaving  the  National  Government  to  aid  such  institu- 
tions by  grants  of  land,  money,  and  the  cooperation  of  various 
government  agencies  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  Department  of  Agriculture,  etc.  Efforts  should, 
therefore,  be  concentrated  at  present  and  probably  for  many 
years  on  strengthening  the  state  universities.  The  National 
Government  should  aid  in  this  work  by  increasing  its  grants  of 
money  to  the  states  and  by  making  available  to  the  state  univer- 
sities governmental  facilities  at  Washington  and  elsewhere 
which  may  properly  be  used  in  the  cause  of  higher  education 
and  research.  To  set  up  at  Washington  a  regular  degree-con- 
ferring graduate  university  would  make  an  institution  over- 
shadowing the  state  universities  and  make  their  degrees  and 
other  work  relatively  less  important  in  our  educational  scheme 
than  it  ought  to  be.  What  is  needed  at  Washington  at  present 
is  an  organization  which  will  enable  graduates  of  the  state 
colleges  and  universities  studying  for  higher  degrees  or  engaged 
in  special  researches  to  take  advantage  of  what  the  Government 
has  to  offer  through  the  Congressional  Library,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  National  Museum,  and  scientific  bureaus.  If  such 
an  organization  could  be  established  and  successfully  main- 
tained, it  would  help  the  state  universities  to  raise  the  grade  of 
work  required  for  their  higher  degrees,  since  in  this  way  men 
seeking  higher  degrees  could  do  a  part  of  their  work  in  Wash- 
ington and  return  to  the  state  university  for  the  degrees.  Such 
an  organization  should  be  maintained  by  appropriations  made 
by  Congress.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  might  be  charged 
with  this  work  and  under  proper  arrangement  would  be  an  al- 
most ideal  institution  for  this  purpose.  In  case  it  was  not 
found  practicable  to  have  the  Smithsonian  Institution  do  this 
work,  it  might  be  entrusted  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion under  suitable  laws  providing  for  the  reorganization  of  that 
Bureau.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  funds  to  in- 
crease this  work  as  fast  as  its  feasibility  and  desirability  were 
made  manifest  and  it  had  the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
state  institutions." 
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**The  great  collection  in  Washington  can  be  utilized  readily 
by  all  advanced  students,  and  to  multiply  organizations  and 
administrations  is  unnecessary,  undesirable,  and  against  the 
genius  of  our  form  of  government.*' 

**  I  think  the  advantages  of  the  national  university  to  utilize 
the  Library  and  collections  at  Washington  are  much  exagger- 
ated. If  the  officers  of  the  scientific  departments  at  Washington 
do  their  full  duty,  they  will  have  little  time  for  instruction  and 
the  presence  of  a  body  of  students  at  the  departments  would 
interfere  with  the  legitimate  work  of  the  departments.  If  the 
National  Government  is  ready  to  put  money  into  higher  re- 
search, I  think  it  had  better  be  distributed  to  the  state  univer- 
sities as  is  now  done  by  the  Hatch  and  Adams  Fund." 

**  The  great  gifts  of  individuals  and  the  new  institutions  for 
research  have  lessened  the  needs  and  the  demand  for  a  national 
university  supported  by  the  government.'* 

**My  view  is  that  the  universities  already  established  and 
planned  for  Washington  will  meet  fully  the  educational  require- 
ments of  the  city,  and  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  university 
under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government." 

'*  A  national  university  would  detract  from  our  state  univer- 
sities. They  ought  to  be  encouraged,  not  discouraged.  Wash- 
ington by  geographical  location  and  as  the  Nation's  capital  is 
not  the  proper  place  for  a  great  university." 

**The  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Federal  Constitution  are 
certainly  favorable  to  the  traditions  that  has  relegated  all  educa- 
tional interests  to  the  management  of  the  state  governments. 
A  movement  of  this  sort,  looking  toward  a  national  university, 
would  violate  this  general  principle  or  tradition." 

**  The  tendency  towards  support  and  control  by  the  United 
States  government  is,  in  my  opinion,  altogether  too  much  in 
evidence.  A  government  university  opens  up  another  class  of 
public  employees  with  all  the  extravagance  and  inefficiency  of 
public  utilities  managed  by  the  office-holder." 


In  the  judgment  of   the  Committee  the  larger  weight  of  evi- 
dence and  opinion  favors  some   kind  of    an  organization  at 
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Washington,  established,  supported,  and  controlled  by  the 
Government,  which  shall  secure  the  best  use  of  the  various 
opportunities  for  research.  The  agencies  at  the  national  capital 
are  of  vast  extent  and  of  the  highest  importance,  and  they 
should  be  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  scholarship  in  this  country 
and   as  America's  contribution  to  the  world  of  science. 

The  proposition  to  leave  the  administration  of  these  to  the 
control  of  private  institutions  and  organizations  seems  to  us  too 
illogical  to  require  argument.  Not  only  the  ownership  of  the 
various  scientific  agencies  in  Washington,  but  the  responsibility 
for  their  completest  use,  are  vested  in  the  representatives  of  the 
people. 

The  state  universities  believe  that  they  would  be  aided  by  a 
National  University  and  that  the  whole  cause  of  public  educa- 
tion would  be  benefited. 

It  appears  to  us  that  in  view  of  all  the  conditions  it  is  as  much 
a  duty  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  a  National  University 
as  to  support  the  Smithsonian  and  other  like  institutions,  and 
that  the  advantages  far  outweigh  any  argument  drawn  from 
traditions  regarding  the  genius  of  our  Government.  Probably 
a  National  University  would  accomplish  more  than  any  other 
means,  not  only  to  develop  true  scholarship  in  this  country,  but 
also  to  bring  forth  the  best  ideals  of  our  democracy. 


The  Committee  further  gives  its  opinion  more  in  detail  upon 
the  various  questions  raised  : 

1.  A  university  supported  and  controlled  by  the  United 
States  Government  should  be  established  at  Washington. 

2.  While  a  humble  beginning  might  be  made  with  some 
kind  of  organization  that  would  merely  direct  research  work, 
preferably  at  the  start  the  institution  should  be  a  regular  degree- 
conferring  graduate  university  with  faculty,  buildings,  and 
laboiatories.  In  the  Government  departments,  bureaus,  and 
laboratories,  there  are  limitations  of  instructional  force,  room,  etc. 
that  would  make  a  regularly  equipped  university  necessary, 
even  as  a  means  of  using  the  government  agencies.     It  should 
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include   all  departments   for  which   there  is  a  demand,   and  in 
which  superior  advantages  could  be  offered. 

3.  Even  if  the  University  were  organized  merely  to  conduct 
research  work,  nearly  all  agree  that  a  superior  faculty  would  be 
indispensable. 

4.  AfEliation  should  be  sought  with  all  departments  and 
organizations  in  Washington  that  would  contribute  to  the  work 
of  the  University. 

5.  Full  credit  for  work  done  in  the  National  University 
should  be  given,  by  the  various  universities  having  graduate 
schools,  toward  degrees,  provided  one  year  of  work  toward  the 
higher  degree  has  been  taken  at  the  home  university  and  the 
work  at  Washington   has  been  taken  along  the  prescribed  lines. 

6.  (a)  Preferably  the  name  of  the  institution  should  be 
**  University  of  the  United  States.*'  (b)  The  members  of 
Board  of  Trustees  should  be  appointed  by  the  President  or  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  ground  of  appointment  should  be  ex- 
clusively fitness  for  the  position.  They  might  well  be  selected 
from  the  prominent  educators  of  the  country,  (c)  The  plan  of 
organization  is  a  detail  that  could  be  settled  by  the  Trustees. 

A  part  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  is  to  **  represent  this 
body  in  forming  a  plan  of  cooperation  with  an  end  to  securing 
the  establishment  of  a  National  University.*'  Accordingly  we 
recommend : 

1.  That  a  standing  committee  be  appointed  to  aid  the  cause 
of  a  National  University,  (i)  by  appearing  before  the  proper 
committees  of  Congress,  (2)  by  keeping  in  touch  with  the  state 
universities  and  suggesting  ways  of  giving  aid,  (3)  by  present- 
ing the  matter  to  the  National  Educational  Association  and 
urging  the  naming  of  a  committee,  instructed  to  cooperate  in 
securing  a  National  University,  (4)  by  annually  reporting  pro- 
gress and  making  further  recommendations  to  this  body, — the 
members  of  this  Committee  to  be  located  within  easy  reach  of 
each  other  and  of  the  National  Capital. 

2.  That  the  cooperation  of  the  Association  of  Agricultural 
Colleges  be  invited. 
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3.  That  each  university  urge  its  views  upon  congressmen 
from  its  State. 

4.  That  copies  of  this  report  be  printed  and  sent  to  members 
of  Congress. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  H.  BAKER,  Chairman, 
W.  O.  THOMPSON. 
President  M.  H.  Buckham  of  the  Committee  absent. 

On  motion  of  President  Cra;g,  seconded  by  Chancellor  An- 
drews, the  report  was  adopted  after  the  following  discussion  : 

Chancellor  Andrews  of  Nebraska  spoke  very  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  establishment  of  the  National  University.  He  said  that 
the  great  cities  were  the  most  favorable  locations  for  universities, 
and  cited  as  instances,  the  Universities  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris, 
etc.  Our  great  American  universities  are  deficient  in  many  de- 
partments, and  the  establishment  of  a  great  National  University 
at  Washington  would  supply  many  of  these  deficiencies. 

President  Kingsbury,  of  Utah,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  National 
University.  He  spoke  of  the  National  University  as  being  a 
logical  movement,  and  analogous  to  our  State  Universities.  By 
the  establishment  of  such  a  university  greater  democracy 
would  be  secured  in  our  system  of  education. 

President  Craig  of  Montana,  approved  of  the  establishment  of 
the  National  University.  He  said  that  the  National  University 
would  be  analogue  to  our  State  Universities,  which  are  now  the 
best  type  of  educational  institutions.  The  National  University 
would  be  to  the  State  Universities  what  the  State  Universities 
are  to  the  other  minor  institutions  in  their  respective  states. 

President  MacLean,  of  Iowa,  said  that  our  present  great  uni- 
versities are  not  of  sufficiently  wide  and  democratic  sympathies, 
and  that  the  National  University  must  be  a  graduate  university. 
The  trend  toward  great  State  Universities  is  shown  by  present 
statistics.  He  showed  that  the  trend  of  education  was  so  decid- 
edly in  favor  of  a  more  important  and  well  equipped  university 
than  now  exists,  that  the  National  University  would  be  inevit- 
able. 
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President  Purinton,  of  West  Virginia,  approved  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  National  University.  He  believes  that  the 
Government  is  under  obligation  to  furnish  education  in  every 
line  to  all  mankind,  and  that  the  National  University  ought  to 
be  equal  at  least  to  any  foreign  University. 

President  Patterson,  of  Kentucky,  said  that  the  present  old 
universities  are  provincial,  not  national  in  so  great  a  degree  as 
the  State  Universities.  The  establishment  of  the  National 
University  at  Washington  would  be  a  logical  development, 
completing  the  national  educational  system  represented  by  the 
State  Universities  and  Land  grant  colleges.  The  National 
University  would  be  to  the  United  States  what  a  State  Univer- 
sity is  to  the  State  in  which  it  is  located. 

President  Swain,  of  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  stated  that  the  action 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  Council,  at  Detroit, 
was  adverse  to  the  establishment  of  a  National  University,  but 
since  that  time  their  attitude  had  changed.  President  Swain 
felt  that  the  establishment  of  the  National  University  would 
depend  more  upon  the  State  Universities  than  upon  the  National 
Educational  Association. 

Chancellor  Andrews  suggested  that  students  from  State 
Universities  taking  graduate  work  would  be  doubled  in  number 
with  the  establishment  of  a  National  University.  He  also 
stated  that  there  are  very  few  advanced  students  in  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries. 

President  Boyd,  of  Oklahoma,  said  that  the  National  Univer- 
sity would  help  to  extend  the  national  democratic  spirit. 

Chancellor  Strong,  of  Kansas,  strongly  advocated  the  plan  of 
the  establishment  of  the  National  University. 

President  Van  Hise,  of  Wisconsin,  said  that  the  universities 
in  Washington  are  undergratuate  institutions,  and  on  that 
account  may  join  with  the  opponents  of  the  National  University 
unless  it  could  be  represented  to  them  that  the  establishment  of 
a  National  University  would  in  no  way  injure  them,  but  would 
be  an  advantage.  There  is  much  research  work  now  being 
done  in  Washington,  and  this  work  would  be  greatly  improved 
by  systematizing  it  and  by  lectures  that  would  be  given   in  a 
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university  atmasphere.  The  unsuccessful  attempt  that  has 
already  been  made  to  establish  a  National  University  might 
serve  as  a  source  of  opposition. 

President  James,  of  Illinois,  gave  a  history  of  the  movement 
since  1879.  A  National  University,  he  said,  would  be  a  very 
different  institution  from  a  National  Educational  Bureau,  under 
the  name  of  a  National  University.  Combining  the  existing 
educational  institutions  in  Washington  would  not  be  making  a 
National  University.  Any  move  toward  the  establishment  of 
such  an  institution  would  be  likely  to  encounter  opposition  from 
two  source.  First,  from  those  institutions  that  are  now  in 
Washington,  and  second,  from  the  old,  well  endowed  univer- 
sities, chiefly  in  the  eastern  states.  But  a  National  University 
is  bound  to  come,  although  it  may  be  many  years  before  we 
realize  all  our  hopes. 


How  to  Affiliate  Other  G>Uegiate  Institution*  in  the  State 
With  the  SUte  University. 


President  Merrifield,  University  of    North  Dakota. 


I  can  perhaps  best  tell  how  to  affiliate  other  collegiate  institu- 
tions in  the  state  with  the  State  University  by  telling  how  we 
have  done  it  in  the  case  of  the  Methodist  college  in  our  state 
and  how  we  expect  to  do  it  in  the  case  of  the  colleges  of  other 
denominations — particulary  the  Baptist  and  Presbyterian — as 
soon  as  those  denominations  shall  see  their  way  to  establish 
colleges  in  North  Dakota.  My  paper  this  morning  is  largely  a 
repetition  in  substance  and  in  part  in  form  of  what  I  have  said 
on  an  other  occasion. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  in  my  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  State  University,  I  urged  the  importance  of  adopting 
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some  system  of  educational  co-operation  between  the  University 
and  the  several  denominations  of  the  state  before  the  latter 
should  become  hopelessly  committed  to  the  policy  of  separate 
denominational  colleges.  The  CongregationalLsts  had  already 
established  a  college  at  Fargo  and  the  Methodists  were  agitating 
the  question  of  establishing  a  college  and  shortly  afterward  did 
so  at  Wahpeton  in  our  state.  My  trustees  took  no  action  at  the 
time,  but  during  the  years  following,  I  discussed  the  matter 
freely  with  representative  men  of  the  several  denominations  in 
our  state  as  opportunity  offered  and  in  March,  1900,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Methodist  conference  held  at  Grand  Forks  I 
canvassed  the  question  quite  fully  and  on  behalf  of  the  State 
University  extended  to  the  Methodist  church  of  the  state  a 
formal  invitation  to  remove  their  educational  institution  to  a 
location  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  State  University 
and  to  make  use  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  University  to 
whatever  extent  they  might  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  do  so. 
Many  prominent  members  of  the  conference,  including  Presi- 
dent Robertson  of  the  Methodist  college,  expressed  themselves 
as  in  a  generabway  favorable  to  the  proposition  but  considered 
themselves  under  moral  obligation  to  certain  benefactors  of  the 
College  and  particularly  to  the  citizens  of  Wahpeton,  not  to 
agitate  the  question  at  that  time.  However,  in  the  early  winter 
of  1904  the  Trustees  of  the  Methodist  College,  whose  style  and 
title  was  The  Red  River  Valley  University,  began  to  consider 
the  feasibility  of  removing  the  college  to  another  location  and  I 
renewed  my  invitation  to  remove  it  to  Grand  Forks  and  affiliate 
it  with  the  State  University.  On  the  9th  of  January,  1905, 
President  Robertson  visited  the  University  at  my  invitation  and 
we  discussed  the  situation  in  all  its  phases.  We  finally  arrived 
at  a  possible  basis  of  co-operation  which  was  embodied  in  the 
following  memorandum  : 

Whereas  The  State  University  is  in  theory  the  university  of 
all  the  people  of  the  state,  and  is  supported  by  the  taxes  of  the 
members  of  the  several  denominations  as  well  as  of  the  other 
citizens  of  the  state,  it  would  seem  to  be  appropriate  and  fitting 
that  the   churches  of  the  several  denominations   in  the   state 
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should  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  which  belong  to  their 
members  as  citizens  of  the  state  and  should  use,  to  whatever 
extent  may  seem  desirable  in  the  conduct  of  their  educational 
work,  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  State  University. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  State  University  is  a  civic  institution 
and  has  for  its  mission  the  training  of  the  youth  of  the  state  for 
efficient  service  as  citizens.  It  is  recognized,  also,  that  the 
distinctive  object  of  the  church  in  maintaining  schools  of  its 
own  is  to  insure  trained  leadership  in  religious  and  denomi- 
national work.  There  is,  therefore,  logically,  no  conflict 
between  their  respective  missions,  for  the  same  young  people 
are  to  serve  in  both  these  capacities.  These  two  missions  being 
in  no  sense  antagonistic,  but  supplementary,  it  would  seem  the 
part  of  wise  economy  that  these  two  educational  agencies  should 
avail  themselves,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the  facilities  and  appli- 
ances of  each  other  in  the  working  out  of  their  respective  mis- 
sions, keeping  always  in  view  the  principle  of  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  in  so  far  as  regards  the  control  and  expenditure 
of  the  financial  resources  of  each. 

Accepting  the  foregoing  principles  as  fundamentally  sound, 
the  University  of  North  Dakota  cordially  invites  the  people  of 
the  various  denominations  of  the  state  to  the  consideration  of  a 
plan  under  which  the  members  of  the  several  denominations, 
while  preserving  their  denominational  identity  and  maintaining 
separate  institutions  for  such  educational  work  as  they  may 
deem  necessary,  shall  join  as  citizens  in  patronage  of  the  State 
University  as  the  common  agency  of  the  state. 

As  a  basis  of  co-operation  between  the  State  University  and 
the  Methodist  church  of  the  state,  the  following  suggestions 
seem  practicable : 

1.  That  the  Methodist  church  change  the  name  of  its  institu- 
tion from  Red  River  Valley  University  to  Wesley  College. 

2.  That  a  building  or  buildings  be  erected  in  near  proximity 
to  the  State  University  but  on  a  separate  campus,  to  include  a 
Guild  Hall,  such  recitation  rooms  as  may  be  required  for  the 
work  proposed,  possibly  dormitories  for  young  women  and 
young  men,  and  a  president's  bouse. 
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3.  That  the  course  of  study  may  bee  (a)  Bible  and  Church 
history,  English  Bible,  New  Testament  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Theism,  and  such  other  subjects  as  the  college  may  elect  in 
pursuance  of  its  purposes,  (b)  A  brief  course  that  may  be 
designated  as  a  Bible  Normal  course,  intended  especially  to  fit 
students  to  become  efficient  Sunday  school  teachers  and  lay 
workers,  and  upon  the  completion  of  which  certificates  of  recog- 
nition may  be  granted,  (c)  Instruction  in  music  and  elocution 
may  be  given  if  desired  and  appropriate  certificates  granted, 
(d)  Guild  Hall  lectures. 

4.  That  the  State  University  grant  for  work  done  in  subjects 
under  (a)  above,  such  credit  toward  the  B.  A.  degree  as  it  gives 
to  technical  w6rk  done  in  its  own  professional  schools  and  to 
work  done  in  other  colleges  of  reputable  standing.  Likewise, 
Wesley  College  shall  give  credit  for  work  done  in  the  State 
University  in  similar  manner  as  preparation  for  any  degree  or 
certificate  it  may  offer. 

5.  Each  institution  shall  have  full  control  of  the  discipline  of 
students  upon  its  own  grounds. 

6.  It  shall  be  deemed  proper  for  students  to  take  degrees  from 
both  institutions  if  they  so  desire. 

Webster  Merrifield, 
Edward  P.  Robertson.'* 

This  memorandum  was  subsequently  approved  by  the  faculty 
of  the  State  University  with  the  following  proviso,  viz.,  *'  that 
the  State  University  shall  in  all  cases  be  the  judge  of  the  quality 
of  work  to  be  accepted  by  it  toward  the  B.  A.  degree  and  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  Wesley  College  to  be  the  judge  of  the  quality 
of  work  to  be  accepted  for  any  degrees  it  may  grant.'*  The 
Trustees  of  the  State  University  also  gave  their  approval  to  the 
movement  in  the  following  resolution  : 

**  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  extend  to  all  educational  agencies  within  the 
state  a  cordial  invitation  to  avail  themselves  to  whatever  extent 
may  seem  desirable  of  the  facilities  and  appliances  afforded  by 
the  University   for  the  working  out  of  their  several  educational 
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purposes.'*  The  memorandum  just  quoted,  together  with  the 
resolutions  of  the  Faculty  and  Trustees,  constitutes  the  formal 
invitation  of  the  State  University.  Responding  to  this  invita- 
tion, the  Trustees  of  the  Red  River  Valley  University  on  May 
i6»  1905,  voted  to  remove  their  institution  from  Wahpeton  to  a 
location  adjoining  the  campus  of  the  State  University  and  to 
reopen  the  same  under  the  name  of  Wesley  College  substantially 
upon  the  basis  outlined  in  the  memorandum  quoted  above. 
That  this  action  has  the  unqualified  approval  of  the  Methodist 
church  of  North  Dakota  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
annual  conference  held  at  Valley  City  last  month  a  resolution 
introduced  by  the  Committee  on  Education  heartily  endorsing 
the  movement  recited  above  was  unanimously  and  most  enthusi- 
astically adopted  and  the  Conference  pledged  itself  by  unanim- 
ous vote  to  a  cordial  and  generous  support  of  Wesley  College. 
Bishop  McCabe,  who  presided  at  this  conference,  is  reported  by 
the  daily  papers  to  have  expressed  himself  as  '  pleased  and 
amazed  at  the  success  of  the  movement  already  attained.'  The 
old  buildings  of  the  Red  River  Valley  University  at  Wahpeton 
have  been  disposed  of  and  in  addition  to  the  proceeds  realized 
from  the  sale  President  Robertson  has  already  received  by  sub- 
scription $125,000  of  the  $200,000  fund  which  it  is  proposed  to 
raise  for  the  endowment  of  Wesley  College.  A  faculty  of  five 
members  has  been  employed  by  the  College  and  work  is  being 
carried  on  during  the  present  year  in  all  the  branches  indicated 
under  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  third  paragraph  of  the  memoran- 
dum quoted  above.  A  tract  of  80  acres  adjoining  the  University 
campus  has  been  purchased  by  the  Trustees  of  Wesley  College 
as  a  site  for  the  college  and  for  the  homes  of  the  President  and 
faculty.  A  portion  of  this  has  been  set  aside  for  the  use  of  other 
denominations  which  may  follow  the  example  of  the  Methodists 
of  the  state  in  establishing  schools,  guild  halls  or  theological 
seminaries  in  affiliation  with  the  State  University.  The  Bap-  • 
tists  of  the  state  have  already  placed  themselves  emphatically 
upon  record  as  favoring  the  plan  through  a  report  of  their  com- 
mittee on  education  adopted  at  their  annual  state  convention 
held  at  Fargo  in  June,  1901.     The  Presbyterian  synod  of  North 
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Dakota  has  appointed  a  committee  of  six  with  power  to  employ 
a  clergyman  who  shall  nominally  be  assistant  to  the  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Grand  Forks  but  whose  duties  shall 
be  practically  those  of  pastor  at  the  University  to  look  after  the 
religious  interests  of  such  students  as  are  members  or  adherents 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  believed  that  this  action  is 
preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  a  Presbyterian  Guild  Hall 
or  college  to  be  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Univer- 
sity campus  in  affiliation  with  the  State  University.  I  have 
expressions  entirely  favorable  to  the  general  movement  from 
Bishop  Mann  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  our  state  and  from 
representative  men  in  most  of  the  other  religious  denominations. 
I  am  satisfied  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Congre- 
gationalists,  who  are  already  committed  to  an  independent 
college  at  Fargo,  all  the  denominations  of  the  state,  when  the 
time  comes  for  th^m  to  establish  colleges  or  seminaries  of  their 
own,  will  do  so  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  State 
University  and  in  aflSliation  with  the  University. 

This,  in  brief,  constitutes  the  history  of  the  movement  toward 
co-operation  between  the  church  schools  and  the  State  Univer- 
sity in  my  state.  That  this  is  but  an  incident  in  a  wide  spread 
movement  throughout  the  country  is  evidenced  by  the  following 
examples  of  co-operation  elsewhere;  viz.,  on  the  part  of  Metho- 
dists, Church  of  England,  Low  Anglicans  and  Catholics  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  ;  of  the  Presbyterians,  the  Diocesan,  the 
Wesleyan  and  the  Congregational  Churches  at  McGill  Univer- 
sity, Montreal ;  of  the  Church  of  England,  Catholics,  Methodists 
and  Presbyterians  at  the  University  of  Manitoba;  of  the 
Congregationalists,  the  Christians  or  Campbellites,  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  South,  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
Unitarians  at  the  University  of  California  ;  of  the  Christians,  the 
Episcopalians,  the  Baptists  and  the  Presbyterians  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan ;  of  the  Presbyterians,  the  Baptists  and  the 
Episcopalians  at  the  University  of  West  Virginia ;  of  the  Chris- 
tians, the  Northern  and  Southern  Presbyterians  and  the 
Episcopalians  at  the  University  of  Missouri ;  of  the  Baptists  at 
the   University  of  Washingtpp ;  the  Episcopalians,   Lutherans 
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and  Presbyterians  at  the  University  of  Nebraska ;  the  Christians 
and  Presbyterians  at  the  University  of  Kansas ;  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  ;  the  Christians  at  the 
University  of  Oregon  ;  and  the  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.  Numerous  other  instances  might  be 
cited  of  resolutions  passed  and  tentative  action  taken  by  repre- 
sentative bodies  of  the  different  religious  denominations,  looking 
to  some  form  of  co-operation  between  these  denominations  and 
our  great  and  rapidly  growing  statei  universities,  but  suflScient 
instances  have  been  cited  to  show  that  the  movement  is  general 
throughout  the  country  and  that  the  great  religious  denomina- 
tions of  America  are  coming  to  recognize  not  only  their  duty  to 
the  great  numbers  of  young  people  of  their  several  communions 
enrolled  as  students  in  our  state  universities  but  the  expediency 
from  every  point  of  view  of  changing  their  old-time  attitude, 
often  one  of  neutrality,  sometimes  one  of  positive  hostility, 
toward  the  state  university,  into  one  of  friendly  co-operation. 
In  two  or  three  of  the  instances  cited  above  the  movement  is 
only  tentative  but  in  all  the  others  the  movement  has  taken 
definite  shape,  ranging  from  a  college  pastorate  to  a  guild  hall, 
a  theological  seminary  or  an  institution  doing  full  collegiate 
work  except  in  the  natural  sciences,  instruction  in  which  is,  I 
believe,  in  all  the  cases  covered,  left  to  the  State  University. 
In  none  of  the  cases  cited  does  the  aflSliated  college  grant  an 
independent  degree  and  in  all  of  them  there  is  much  duplication 
of  work  between  the  University  and  the  aflSliated  college.  Did 
time  permit  I  could  read  to  this  Association  letters  from  the 
heads  of  almost  all  of  these  aflSliated  colleges  cited  and  from  the 
heads  of  the  State  Universities  with  which  the  aflSliation  has 
been  made,  testifying  in  the  most  unmistakable  terms  to  the 
generally  satisfactory  results  which  have  attended  the  movement 
toward  aflSliation.  I  content  myself  with  quoting  in  part  letters 
from  Rev.  Dr.  John  Potts,  educational  and  financial  secretary  of 
the  Methodist  church  for  Canada  and  one  of  the  best-known 
Methodists  on  this  continent,  and  from  Dean  F.  H.  Wallace  of  the 
faculity  of  theology  in  Victoria  College,  the  Methodist  school  of 
Ontario  in  aflSliation  with  Toronto  University.     Dr.  Potts  says : 
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**  We  have  had  suflScient  time  to  test  the  value  of  the  relation- 
ship. I  think  there  is  but  one  opinion  now  as  to  the  importance 
of  it.  We  gain  distinct  financial  benefit  by  having  all  the  ex- 
pensive part  of  the  university,  such  as  sciences,  etc.,  without 
any  cost  to  us,  and  we  have  at  the  same  time  the  opportunity 
and  privilege  of  moral  influence  over  the  students,  and  the 
privilege  also  of  exerting  a  moral  influence  over  the  uni verity." 

Dean  Wallace  says : — '*  We  have  gained  for  our  students  the 
advantages  of  the  equipment  and  the  wider  courses  and  the 
prestige  of  the  degrees  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  retained  almost  intact  the  individuality  and 
autonomy  of  our  own  college  life.  Our  students  are  very  loyal 
to  their  own  college,  and  maintain  its  societies  and  traditions, 
even  its  own  sports.'*  And,  touching  the  religious  atmosphere, 
he  continues:  **  And,  above  all  we  find  no  loss  of  religious  life. 
The  spiritual  side  of  our  work  was  never  stronger  and  more 
satisfactory  than  to-day.  Indeed,  our  removal  to  Toronto  and 
association  with  a  large  university  have  made  it  more  possible 
than  formerly  to  come  under  the  influence  of  great  religious 
leaders  and  movements,  such  as  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Students*  Missionary  Volunteer's  conven- 
tion, John  R.  Mott,  R.  E.  Speer,  etc.*' 

In  the  following  respects  it  is  believed  that  the  movement 
which  has  been  inaugurated  in  North  Dakota  touches  high- 
water  mark  in  the  general  movement  toward  state  and  denomi- 
national co-operation  in  educational  work. 

1.  There  will  be  no  duplication  of  work  in  the  two  institutions. 

2.  A  year's  work,  quasi  theological  in  fcharacter,  done  by  the 
students  of  Wesley  College  in  their  own  institution  may  be 
credited  toward  the  B.  A.  degree  in  the  State  University.  This 
concession  the  State  University  can  safely  make,  for  it  retains 
full  right  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  work  done  in  the  other 
institution,  while  denominational  pride  and  interest  alike  will 
prompt  the  co-operating  institution  to  make  its  work  of  a 
character  to  compare  favorably  with  that  done  in  the  State 
Unversity.  The  subjects  for  which  credit  may  be  given  by  the 
State  University,    while  not  perhaps   the  conventional  academic 
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subjects,  have  yet  had  long  and  honorable  recognition  in  the 
curricula  of  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  honored  colleges  in  the 
land.  In  these  days  of  broad  electives  who  shall  say  that  the 
study  of  New  Testament  Greek,  Church  History,  Bible  History, 
Biblical  literature  and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  is  not  as 
truly  educational  and  may  not  as  truly  contribute  to  liberal 
culture  as  many  of  the  electives  offered  by  our  state  universities 
in  their  B.  A.  or  equivalent  courses?  It  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted by  educational  leaders  that  it  is  the  method  of  study 
rather  than  the  content  studied  that  determines  educational 
values. 

3., The  affiliated  college,  by  retaining  its  degree-conferring 
power,  retains  thereby  in  large  measure  its  independent  identity 
and  there  is  thus  removed  one  of  the  stongest  objections  urged 
by  denominational  schools,  already  established,  against  aflSlia- 
tion.  To  what  extent  this  independent  degree -conferring  power 
will  be  exercised  by  the  afl&liated  school  in  practice  is,  of  course, 
yet  to  be  determined.  In  any  event,  as  three-fourths  of  the 
work  on  which  its  degree,  if  granted,  will  be  based  will  have  to 
be  done  in  the  State  University  and  the  remaining  one-fourth 
must  be  of  a  quality  to  be  approved  by  the  State  University, 
there  is  little  fear  that  the  degree  of  the  affiliated  college,  if 
granted  at  all,  will  be  discredited  or  will  represent  a  low  stand- 
ard of  attainment  on  the  part  of  its  recipients. 

The  great  ends  to  be  gained  by  the  co-operation  of  state  and 
church  schools  are,  of  course,  financial  economy  and  a  wise 
conservation  of  energy.  The  gain  in  economy  alone  ought  to 
be  decisive.  The  members  of  this  association  certainly  do  not 
need  to  be  reminded  that  modern  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion are  exceedingly  costly  enterprises.  Four  of  our  state 
universities  received  during  the  last  school  year  incomes  in 
excess  of  half  a  million  dollars  each ;  nine  an  income  in  excess 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  each  ;  and  twenty-four  an  income  in 
excess  of  $100,000  each.  Fifteen  of  them  possess  plants  repre- 
senting an  investment  of  more  than  a  million  dollars  each. 
Were  the  different  church  schools  in  each  commonwealth  to 
group   themselves   about   the   State  University,    their   students 
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would  receive  the  same  instruction  as  those  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity without  a  penny  of  cost  to  the  several  denominations  and 
with  only  an  insignificant  increase  of  cost  to  the  state.  The 
youth  of  the  church  schools  would  be  under  exactly  the  same 
religious  instruction  and  influence  as  at  present,  while  receiving 
in  addition  the  inspiration  which  comes  from  the  vigorous 
intellectual  life  of  the  whole  University.  For  students  in  a 
theological  seminary  such  a  connection  is  especially  valuable, 
tending  as  it  does  to  make  them  broad  and  tolerant  and  afford- 
ing an  intellectual  stimulus  which  no  detached  theological  semi- 
nary can  offer.  This  influence,  indeed,  is  reciprocal,  the  life  of 
the  University  gaining,  perhaps,  in  spiritual  quickening  and 
uplift  quite  as  much  as  it  contributes  in  the  way  of  intellectual 
stimulus.  In  the  acquisition  of  secular  knowledge  we  are  apt 
to  forget  that  theory  and  practice,  culture  and  skill,  are  after 
all  but  means  to  an  end  and  that,  as  the  good  Book  reminds  us, 
**  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom,  and  to  depart  from  evil 
is  understanding.'* 

One  of  the  weightiest  arguments  for  co-operation  is  one,  until 
recently,  rarely  urged,  viz.,  the  distinctly  religious  influence 
which  the  churches  would  in  this  way  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
great  body  of  young  people,  many  of  them  from  homes  not 
conspicuously  religious,  who  are  receiving  their  training  in  our 
state  universities.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  such  opportunity  for 
effective  home  missionary  work  was  ever  before  presented  to 
our  great  religious  denominations  and  the  field  is  one  which 
will  be  constantly  and  rapidly  widening.  The  growth  of  our 
state  universities  is  certainly  one  of  the  startling  phenomena  of 
our  time.  During  the  ten  years  from  1896  to  1906,  the  ten 
leading  colleges  of  New  England,  Amherst,  Bowdoin,  Brown, 
Boston,  Clark,  Dartmouth,  Harvard,  Wesleyan,  WiUiams  and 
Yale, — all  professedly  unsectarian, — increased  their  attendance 
by  thirty-six  per  cent.  The  ten  following  colleges  mainly  of 
the  middle  west,  namely,  Albion,  Augustana,  Bethany,  Black- 
burn, Buchtel,  Bucknell,  Catholic  University  of  America,  De- 
Pauw,  Doane  and  Kenyon,  all  professedly  denominational  in 
character   and  representing   nine  different   denominations,   de- 
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creased  their  attendance  by  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  The 
ten  following  representative  colleges,  mainly  of  the  north  central 
States,  namely,  Beloit,  Carleton,  Cornell,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Knox, 
Marietta,  Ripon,  Oberlin  and  Colorado,  all  professedly  non- 
sectarian,  but  competitors,  as  the  non-sectarian  New  England 
colleges  were  not,  of  strong  state  universities,  increased  their 
_  attendance  during  the  ten  years  named,  by  fourteen  per  cent. 
During  the  same  period,  the  ten  representative  state  universities 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Missouri,  increased  their  attendance  by 
more  than  ninety-six  per  cent.  The  total  attendance  at  the 
state  universities  named  was  eighteen  per  cent  greater  than  that 
of  the  thirty  sectarian  and  non-sectarian  colleges  combined,  and 
more  than  forty  per  cent,  greater  than  the  attendance  of  strictly 
college  grade  in  the  thirty  institutions  named.  These  statistics 
are  cited  with  no  invidious  intent,  but  simply  to  show  what  a 
magnificent  opportunity  our  great  religious  denominations  have 
to  impress  themselves  religiously  upon  the  young  men  and 
women  who,  in  rapidly  increasing  numbers,  are  thronging  the 
halls  of  our  great  state  universities.  In  our  older  communities, 
where  the  different  denominations  have  large  sums  tied  up  in 
costly  and  elaborate  plants,  the  difficulties  of  such  a  union  as  I 
have  suggested  are  not  to  be  underrated  ;  but  in  all  our  newer 
western  states,  where  several  of  the  great  denominations  have 
not  yet  started  schools  of  their  own  and  where  no  denomination 
has  as  yet  spent  any  considerable  sum  in  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, the  question  I  have  raised  is  at  least  worthy  of  the  most 
careful  consideration.  Should  the  churches  respond  to  the 
invitations  for  co-operation  which  have  been  extended  by  most, 
if  not  all,  of  our  state  universities,  they  will  find  there  no  uncon- 
genial atmosphere.  No  more  vigorous  Christian  Associations 
of  young  people  are  to  be  found  anywhere  than  at  our  state 
universities.  As  a  communicant  of  one  of  our  great  religious 
denominations  and  at  the  same  time  as  one  who  has  seen  much 
of  student  life  at  many  of  our  great  western  state  universities, 
I  repudiate,  with  President  Northrop,  the  imputation  **that  our 
state  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  not  religious  in  the  best 
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sense  of  the  word,  and  that  their  graduates  do  not  go  out  into 
life  with  as  genuine  a  respect  for  Christianity  and  as  good  a 
conception  of  what  Christianity  is  as  the  students  of  any  institu- 
tion in  the  land."  I  have  at  hand  no  data,  if  such  exist,  to 
show  what  proportion  of  the  professors  and  instructors  in  our 
state  universities  are  communicants  of  Christian  churches,  but 
I  know  that,  in  my  own  institution,  out  of  thirty-five  members 
of  our  general  faculty  (not  including  our  professional  schools) 
all  but  one  are  communicants  of  a  Christian  church.  A  recent 
census  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota  showed  all  but  twelve 
and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  students  reached  to  be  profeSvSing 
Christians  and  church  members.  A  religious  census  of  our 
state  universites  taken  by  Professor  Kelsey  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  some  years  ago  showed  fifty-seven  and  one-half  per 
cent,  of  the  students  in  the  leading  state  universities  of  the 
country  to  be  communicants  of  Christian  churches.  Of  course, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  remaining  forty-two  and  one-half 
per  cent,  were  church  adherents  and  regular  church  attendants. 
It  is  stated,  on  what  should  be  good  authority,  that  in  each  of 
our  great  western  state  universities,  with  possibly  two  excep- 
tions, each  religious  denomination  in  the  state  is  represented  by 
a  larger  number  of  communicants  among  the  student  body  than 
are  to  be  found  in  its  own  church  college  in  the  same  state.  If 
this  be  true,  it  would  seem  to  afford  suflficient  reason  why  the 
denominations  should  begin  to  do  something,  in  a  systematic 
way,  toward  looking  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  that  important 
part  of  their  membership  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  state 
universities. 

In  concluding  this  paper  I  quote  briefly  from  an  address 
which  I  made  about  a  month  ago  on  the  occasion  of  the  break- 
ing of  ground  for  Sayre  Hall,  the  first  of  the  five  contemplated 
buildings  of  Wesley  College :  **  I  readily  admit  the  contention 
of  the  church  that  secular  and  religious  education  should  go 
hand  in  hand.  But  in  what  way  can  this  be  brought  about  on 
so  extended  a  scale,  so  reasonably,  so  economically  in  the  con- 
serving alike  of  material  resources  and  of  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual energy,  as  through  just  such  a  movement  as  we  are  inaugu- 
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rating  to-day  ?  As  an  humble  layman,  myself  a  communicant 
in  one  of  the  great  religious  denominations,  I  blame  the  church 
for  so  long  holding  aloof  from  our  great  state  universities. 
These,  it  seems  to  me,  not  only  have  a  claim  upon  the  church, 
to  which  she  has  been  heretofore  singularly  blind,  but  offer  to 
the  church  a  most  splendid  field  for  home  missionar>'  work,  in 
neglecting  which  the  church  has  shown  an  unexampled  and 
most  inexcusable  short-sightednes*>.  With  vice  rampant  and 
with  business  and  civic  corruption  stalking  our  land,  the  church 
has  too  long  broken  her  lances  in  tilts  with  imaginary  wind- 
mills. If  the  citadel  of  belief  is  being  undermined,  let  the 
church  devote  herself  to  buttressing  the  bulwarks  of  faith  and 
no  longer  fritter  her  enery  in  seeking  to  wrest  from  the  state 
a  monopoly  or  even  a  division  of  purely  secular  education. 
While  the  church  is  dawdling  with  sines  and  co-sines,  with  test 
tubes  and  instruments  of  precision,  the  enemy  is  sowing  the  tares 
of  skepticism  and  unbelief  in  the  very  vineyard  of  the  elect.  .  . 
.  .  .  How  can  the  church  justify  herself  in  longer  ignoring 
utterly  the  very  flower  of  the  youth  of  our  states,  who  are  largely 
to-day  and  increasingly  with  each  succeeding  year,  to  be  found 
in  our  great  state  universities,  and  in  wasting  her  strength  and 
substance  in  a  losing  and  all  but  desperate  effort  to  entice  the 
best  brain  and  manhood  of  our  commonwealths  into  weak, 
indifferently  equipped  and  most  inadequately  maintained  inde- 
pendent denominational   colleges  of    her  own  ? 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  be  presumptuous,  I  venture  to  warn 
the  Christian  denominations  of  this  vState  that,  by  a  policy  of 
separation  from  and  antagonism  to  the  state  system  of  schools 
in  North  Dakota — and  the  one  policy  almost  necessitates  the 
other — they  will  assuredly  lose  to  their  pulpits  the  best  brain 
and  young  manhood  of  the  state  and  consequently  lose  to  their 
pews  the  men  and  women  of  the  highest  intelligence  and  the 
most  earnest  moral  purpose.  The  time  is  long  past  when  the 
pulpit  can  command  the  pew  in  the  name  of  authority.  If  it 
will  not  do  it  in  the  name  of  a  conciliatory  reasonableness,  it 
will  preach  to  increasingly  empty  pews  and  with  an  inceasingly 
waning  power. 
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The  movement  which  we  are  formally  inaugurating  to-day 
means  the  enlisting  of  two  mighty  forces,  the  mightiest  of  our 
era,  church  and  state,  in  the  common  cause  of  civic  and  person- 
al righteousness.  It  means  the  bridging  of  a  chasm — long  an 
impassable  if  not  a  bloody  chasm — between  these  two  great 
forces  of  civilization." 

Question  :  by  President  James. 

What  is  the  authority  of  Jthe  University  in  selecting  the  faculty 
of  Wesley  College  ? 

Answer  :  The  University  has  the  right  to  pass  on  the  quality 
of  work  of  the  faculty. 

Question  :  by  President  Ayres. 

By  what  right  are  degrees  conferred  in  the  College  ? 

Answer:  The  right  to  confer  degrees  is  reserved  by  the 
College. 

Question  :  by  Chancellor  Strong. 

Is  there  any  objection  to  giving  credit  for  religious  subjects  ? 

Answer :  No.  The  question  has  not  yet  been  raised. 

President  Swain,  of  Swarthmore  College,  suggested  that  the 
College  gained  more  than  the  University,  on  account  of  the 
larger  number  of  Methodist  students  reached. 

Question  :  by  President  Fellows. 

Is  any  of  the  work  duplicated  ? 

Answer :  No  work  is  duplicated. 


What  Proportion  Should  Be  Observed  between  Laboratory 
Subjects  and  Other  Subjects  in  Determining  the  Number 
of  Class  Room  Exercises  per  Week  Which  May 
Properly  Be  Required  of  Instructors. 


President  Van  Hise,  University  of  Wisconsin. 


President   Van  Hise  preseated   no  written   paper,   but   gave 
extemporaneously  the  practice  at  the  University  of   Wisconsin, 
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and  stated  the  number  of  hours  of  laboratory  work  as  compared 
with  the  number  of  hours  recitation. 

Regularly,    2  hours  laboratory  work   equal  i  hour  recitation. 

In  some  cases  12  hours  of  laboratory  work  equal  5  hours  of 
recitation. 

In  a  few  cases  3  hours  of  laboratory  work  equal  i  hour  of 
recitation. 

The  normal  proportion  :  10  hours  of  laboratory  work,  plus  i 
hour  for  quiz,  equal  5  hours  credit. 

Question  :  by  President  Fellows. 

Do  any  Universities  have  three  hours  of  laboratory  work 
equal  to  one  hour  of  recitation  ? 

Answer :     Oregon  and  Colorado,  in  a  few  courses. 


Ought  We  to  Return  to  a  Greater  Proportion  of  Required 
Work  In  the  College  Course? 


Chancellor  Andrews,  University  of  Nebraska. 


Chancellor  Andrews  did  not  present  a  paper,  but  spoke  from 
brief  notes  and  extemporaneously,  giving  in  the  main  his  exper- 
ience at  the  University  of  Nebraska.  It  was  not  fully  reported, 
but  he  expressed  the  idea  that  the  result  of  the  free  elective 
system  was  likely  to  be  a  one-sidedness  in  the  development  of 
the  student.  He  advocated  a  change,  saying  that  about  torty 
hours  of  the  required  work  for  graduation  should  be  specifically 
required,  and  these  forty  hours  should  be  in  the  foundation 
subjects  found  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  course.  He  recom- 
mended also  that  other  individual  subjects  be  required,  such  as 
psychology,  logic,  and  ethics. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed.  President  Purinton,  of 
West  Virginia,  gave  his  experience  in  the  University  of  West 
Virgina.  He  said  that  the  free  elective  system  there  had  been 
changed  to  a  limited  elective  system. 
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Chancellor  Strong,  of  Kansas,  said  that  in  the  University  of 
Kansas,  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  had  been  gronped 
with  the  high  school  courses,  and  the  required  work  in  the  first 
two  college  years  was  selected  after  taking  into  consideration 
the  preparation  of  the  particular  student,  so  that  the  required 
work  of  one  student  might  not  be  the  same  as  that  of  another  in 
the  first  two  years  of  the  college  course. 

President  Van  Hise,  of  Wisconsin,  said  that  the  usage  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  was  similar  to  that  in  Kansas,  except 
that  a  thesis  was  required  at  the  close  of  the  course  in  Wis- 
consin. 

President  Abercrombie,  of  Alabama,  mentioned  that  Latin 
and  Greek  were  required  for  the  A.  B.  degree  in  Alabama. 

President  Tight,  of  New  Mexico,  contributed  to  the  discus- 
sion by  telling  the  usage  in  the  University  of  New  Mexico. 


Greek  Letter  Fraternities.     Should   Universities  Do  Any- 
•  thing  Toward  Their  Regulation  ?    If  So,  What  ? 


President  Houston,  University  ok  Texas. 

President  Houston,  who  was  to  have  opened  this  discussion, 
was  unavoidably  absent  from  the  meeting,  and  President  Purin- 
ton,  who  expected  to  have  the  advantage  of  President  Houston's 
paper  for  discussion,  gave  the  Association  the  result  of  some 
investigations  he  had  made  on  the  subject.  His  outline,  in 
brief,  was  that  the  reason  for  the  organization  of  fraternities  in 
colleges  was  in  general  the  love  of  lil>erty,  and  that  the  first 
organizations  had  been  directly  influenced  by  the  agitation 
caused  by  the  disappearance  of  Morgan,  in  the  great  Masonic 
discu.ssion,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  After 
giving  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  fraternity  organizations 
in  colleges.  President  Purinton  drew  some  conclusions  from  the 
replies  to  a  letter  which  he  had  sent  to  the  presidents  of  forty 
colleges,  as  follows : 
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Greek  Letter  Fraternities. 


On  September  26,  1906,  a  circular  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
Presidents  of  forty  representative  American  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, asking  the  following  questions  : 

1.  Are  there   Greek  Letter  Fraternities  in  your  Institution  ? 

2.  If  so,  how  many  students  are  members? 

3.  Are  fraternity  men  above  or  below  the  general  average  in 

scholarship  ? 

4.  Do  fraternities  help  or  hinder  discipline  and  good  order  ? 

5.  What  is  their  ethical  and  social  influence? 

6.  Would  you  rather  they  did  not  exist  ? 

Every  President  replied  and  most  of  the  replies  were  capable 
of  tabulation. 

The  following  are  the  institutions  reported : 

Alfred  University 

Allegheny  College 

Baylor  University 

Beloit  College 

Boston  University 

Colby  College 

Colgate  University 

Columbia  University 

DePauw  University 

Dickinson  College 

Drake  University 

Furnian  University 

George  Washington  University 

Harvard  University 

Hiram  College 

Iowa  College 

John  B.  Stetson  University 

Kenyon  College 

Lehigh  University 

Leland  Stanford,  Junior,  University 

Marietta  College 
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Miami  University 

New  York  University 

Northwestern  University 

Oberlin  College 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

St.  Lawrence  University 

Tufts  College 

Union  College 

University  of  Illinois 

University  of  Rochester 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Vanderbilt  University 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College 

Wesleyan  University 

Western  Reserve  University 

Williams  College 

Wooster  University 

Yale  University 

Twenty-six  Denominational  Institutions 

Thirteen  Corporate  Institutions 

One  City  University 

Twenty-five  Institutions  with  less  than  i,ooo  students 

Eight  Institutions  with  more  than  2,000  students 

Nine  Institutions  in  Eastern  States 

Ten  Institutions  in  Middle  States 

Five  Institutions  in  Southern  States 

Sixteen  Institutions  in  Western  States 


(  Thirty  Institutions  have  Fraternities      *" 

■<  Nine  Institutions  have  not 

(One  (Harvard)  has  Clubs  instead 

In  the  thirty  institutions,   41%  of  students  in  fraternities. 


Scholarship  of  Fraternity  Men. 

(  Seventeen  institutions  report — Average 
}  liight  institutions  report — above  average 
(  Four  institutions  report — below  average 
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Relation  to  Discipline. 

Twenty-one  institutions  report — Helpful 
Four  institutions  report — Hurtful 
Five  institutions  report — Neutral 
,  One  institution  reports — both  helpful  and  hurtful 

Social  and  Ethical  Influences. 

f  Fourteen  institutions  report — Good 
I  Three  institutions  report — Fairly  Good 
5.    <   Five  institutions  report — Not  Good 
I  Three  institutions  report — Colorless 
L  Three  institutions  report — **  It  depends.*' 

Would  You  Abolish  Fraternities? 

(Fifteen  Presidents  say — Ye^fe 
Sixteen  Presidents  say — No 
Two  Presidents  say — Timid  yes 
Two  Presidents  say — Yes  and  No — on  the  fence 

Seven  Presidents  saying  **  Yes  '*  have  fraternities 
Sixteen  Presidents  saying  **  No  *'  have  fratemites 
Fourteen   Presidents  saying   **Yes**     have  Denominational 

Colleges 
Ten  Presidents  saying  **  Yes  **  have  small  colleges. 

Professor  Woodburn,  of  Indiana,  said  that  in  the  past  few 
years  in  American  colleges  there  has  been  a  change  in  student 
societies,  from  the  literary  element  being  the  chief  idea,  to  the 
social  element,  and  these  social  organizations  have  developed  in 
the  form  of  secret  societies.  In  Indiana  University  there  are 
no  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  fraternities  but  they  are  in- 
fluenced through  conferences  with  the  faculty,  and  advice. 

President  MacLean,  of  Iowa,  said  that  the  relations  between 
fraternities  and  the  University  at  Iowa  City  were  looked  after 
by  a  system  of  sponsors,  composed  in  part  of  alumni  of  the 
respective  fraternities,  and  in  part  by  representatives  of  the 
active  membership  in  the  fraternities.  He  further  compared 
the  relations  of  these  fraternities  to  the  University,  with  the 
small  colleges  at  Oxford,  and  their  mutual  relations  and  rela- 
tions with  the  University  as  a  whole. 
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President  Tillman,  of  Arkansas,  asked  a  question  about  the 
opposition  to  fraternities.  This  question  was  answered  by 
President  MacLean,  who  said  that  in  his  opinion  active  opposi- 
tion to  student  fraternities  was  incident  to  a  crude  stage  in 
college  development.  President  Tillman  continued  the  discus- 
sion by  giving  an  outline  of  legislative  opposition  to  fraternities 
in  the  University  of  Arkansas. 

Five  years  ago,  in  1901,  the  State  legislature  of  Arkansas 
passed  a  law  which,  in  the  first  section,  forbade  the  existence  of 
fraternities,  and  in  the  second  section  provided  that  if  students 
persisted  in  belonging  to  fraternities  they  should  thereby  forfeit 
college  honors.  As  a  result,  fraternities  continue  to  exist,  the 
members  choosing  to  renounce  college  honors.  The  members 
of  every  legislature  are  deluged  with  letters  from  students, 
especially  anti-fraternity  students,  asking  them  to  pass  an  effec- 
tive law  that  will  completely  abolish  the  fraternities. 

President  James,  of  Illinois,  did  not  believe  that  fraternities 
exert  as  much  influence  for  either  good  or  bad  as  commonly 
supposed.  He  recommended  a  policy  of  creating  social  oppor- 
tunities sufficient  to  make  fraternities  unnecessary',  the  tendency 
being  to  disintergrate  the  student  body  through  fraternities. 
The  social  opportunities  which  would  bring  the  student  body 
together  more  would   work   to  the  advantage  of   all  concerned. 

President  Van  Hise,  of  Wisconsin,  stated  that  in  his  institu- 
tion fraternity  house  rules  were  approved  by  a  faculty  committee. 
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Would  Close  Co-ordination  of   the  State  University    and 

Small  Colleges  by  Which  the  Latter  Would  Do  the  First 

Two  Years'  Work,  Be  Desirable  ? 


President  James,  University  of  Illinois. 


President  James  spoke  without  notes.  The  synopsis  follow- 
ing is  necessarily  brief  and  insufl&cient. 

President  James  decidedly  approved  of  such  an  arrangement 
in  theory,  and  in  practice  as  far  as  conditions  permit,  but  no 
such  arrangement  could  be  exclusive  either  way.  It  would  not 
be  possible  to  compel  the  small  colleges  to  give  up  their  last  two 
years  of  work,  nor  the  Universities  to  give  up  the  first  two 
years  of  work.  Yet  some  basis  of  agreement  may  be  reached 
which  would  be  satisfactory  and  beneficial  to  both  classes  of 
institutions.  The  answer  to  such  a  question  would  be  different 
in  different  states.  Illinois  is  taken  as  W  type  for  the  present 
discussion. 

All  states  are  destined  to  have  a  considerable  number  of  small 
colleges.  Then  the  business  of  the  State  Universities  should  be 
to  conform  itself  to  University  work  as  its  principal  business. 
University  work  should  be  defined  as  a  preparation  for  a  life 
which  demands  extensive  scientific  training.  All  elementary 
work  such  as  elementary  French,  German,  Latin,  Mathematics, 
etc.,  should  be  excluded  from  the  University  curriculm.  When 
these  subjects  are  studied  in  the  University,  they  should  be  taken 
up  scientifically  and  on  the  assumption  that  all  elementary  work 
had  been  previously  done  elsewhere.  The  University  is  under 
obligation  to  prepare  its  graduates  for  professions  or  business, 
and  elementary  work  should  be  done  in  the  high  school  if  possible. 
In  fact,  the  high  schools  of  the  future  must  furnish  a  complete 
liberal  education. 
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President  Van  Hise,  of  Wisconsin,  asked  what  is  now  being 
done  in  Illinois  to  bring  about  the  proposed  condition. 

Answer :  Plans  are  being  made  to  have  all  mathematics, 
Latin,  German,  and  some  other  subjects  necessary  to  the  B.  A. 
degree,  provided  for  outside  the  University.  This  provision  is 
not  yet  made,   but  it  is  hoped  it  may  be  possible   in  the  future. 


The  Effect  Produced  Upon  the  Work  of  the  University  by 
Permitting  a  Professor  to  Do  Outside  Work. 


President  Kingsbury,  University  of  Utah. 


In  permitting  a  professor  to  do  outside  work  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  university  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  work  he 
does  and  whether  in  doing  the  work  he  neglects  the  duties 
devolving  upon  him  as  a  member  of  the  instructing  staff. 

A  professor  may  (^  expert  work  as  geologist,  chemist  or  a 
man  in  some  other  line  of  work;  professional  work  as  an 
engineer,  a  physician,  a  chemist  or  some  other  profession  ;  he 
may  give  a  series  of  lectures,  or  conduct  recitations  for  a  class 
of  men  and  women  taking  extension  work ;  or  give  a  lecture 
occasionally  here  and  there  in  different  parts  of  the  community. 

In  doing  any  one  of  these  things  he  may  properly  take  care 
of  his  classes  and  not  neglect  any  other  of  his  duties  in  the 
University. 

Where  this  is  the  case  and  the  professor  does  the  outside 
work  creditably   the  effect  upon   the  University   must  be   good. 

By  efficient  and  creditable  outside  work  done  by  the  professor 
the  University  by  which  he  is  employed  becomes  better  known 
and  is  brought  in  closer  touch  with  the  people  and  the  activities 
in  the  community. 

When  a  professor  in  a  University  gets  out  and  does  well, 
something  of  a  practical  character,   he  wins  the  respect  of  the 
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practical  men  of  the  community  and  creates  in  them  a  regard 
for  and  a  confidence  in  the  University  and  its  work. 

College  bred  men  are  still  looked  upon  by  many  business  men 
as  unpractical  and  incapable  of  doing  things.  They  are  count- 
ed as  book  worms  and  theorists.  The  doing  of  practical  and 
serviceable  work  on  the  outside  by  the  professor  is  therefore 
important,  although  the  practical  character  of  the  work  now 
being  done  in  most  of  the  Universities  throughout  the  country 
is  making  considerable  headway  against  the  impression  of  the 
unpracticality  of  professors  and  college  bred  men. 

Without  anything  else,  the  fact  now  becoming  known  that 
Universities  are  fast  becoming  laboratories,  working  libraries, 
and  work  shops,  and  are  carrying  on,  on  a  small  scale,  many  of 
the  activities  of  life,  is  producing  a  most  favorable  effect  upon 
the  business  and  professional  men  and  also  upon  the  farmers, 
laborers  and  men  in  other  industrial  vocations  in  life.  But  added 
to  this  fact  successful  and  practical  outside  work  of  the  professor 
along  with-  the  practical  modem  methods  of  teaching,  the  addi- 
tional industrial  subjects  made  to  the  curriculum,  and  the  well 
equipped  laboratories  and  shops  will  win  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  place  our  universities  in  a  commanding  position  in 
the  different  commonwealths  of  our  country. 

Were  a  professor  not  to  do  any  outside  work  in  his  line, 
confining  his  whole  time  and  efforts  to  his  class  and  other  Uni- 
versity duties,  such  a  professor,  especially  in  engineering,  would 
no  doubt  become  very  unpractical  were  he  not  so  in  the  first 
place.  Such  a  professor  might  be  ineflScient  or  might  become 
so  and  his  course  might  prove  very  detrimental  to  the  Univer- 
sity, in  that  his  instruction  might  be  unpractical  and  not  of  the 
kind  to  prepare  the  student  to  go  to  work  in  the  right  way  when 
placed  upon  his  own  responsibility  upon  graduation. 

Should  the  professor  become  thus  inefiicient  the  student 
would  have  much  to  learn  over  and  thus  lose  much  time  and 
money.  To  a  very  large  extent  would  this  be  true  with  the 
professor  and  student  in  metallurgy,  assaying  and  mining,  and 
to  a.  smaller  degree  the  same  would  be  true  in  other  cases.  The 
professor  of   English  would  improve  himself  as  well  as  become 
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better  able  to  help  the  student  by  writing  for  magazines  or  doing 
other  writing.  Almost  every  professor  could  become  more  com- 
petent and  accomplish  more  for  the  student  by  doing  some  work 
of  a  practical  character  outside  of  the  University. 

On  the  other  hand  if  a  professor  does  outside  work  to  the 
neglect  of  his  classes  and  other  duties  he  owes  the  university, 
the  detrimental  effect  resulting  might  be  more  than  the  good 
accomplished.  He  might  do  so  much  remunerative  work  on 
the  outside  as  to  lose  interest  in  the  work  he  is  employed  to  do 
for  the  University,  and  thus  let  his  work  lag  and  result  in  an 
injury  to  the  University.  Of  course  whenever  a  professor  looks 
upon  his  work  as  a  teacher  and  investigator  as  secondary  and 
he  becomes  more  interested  in  doing  remunerative  work,  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  University  is  without  doubt  detri- 
mental. If  remunerative  work  on  the  outside  is  done  largely 
to  the  sacrifice  of  research  work  whjch  otherwise  might  be  done 
the  effect  isjiot  good. 

In  summing  up  the  subject  it  would  seem  that  some  outside 
work  creditably  done  by  the  professor  strongly  interested  in  his 
class  work  and  also  in  original  research  work,  if  such  work  does 
not  interfere  with  his  duties  in  the  institution,  will  result  in  good 
to  the  University.  Furthermore,  in  some  instances,  it  would 
seem  that  outside  work  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  institution  and  the  student,  and  that  in  other 
instances  it  would  be  of  more  or  less  service  to  both  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  students. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  the  answers  from  the  different 
Universities  of  the  country  to  the  questions  bearing  upon  this 
subject.  About  three  years  ago  the  following  two  questions 
were  asked  of  a  large  number  of  Universities : 

First :  Do  you  permit  a  professor  to  do  expert  work,  if  such 
work  interferes  with  school  duties  ? 

Second  :  Do  you  permit  a  professor  to  employ  some  one  to  do 
all  or  part  of  his  work  in  the  University  ? 

The  answers  to  the  first  question  were  as  follows : 
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Name  of  University 
Minnesota 

Answers 
No. 

Colorado 

Wyoming 
Arkansas 

No,    unless  the   matter   is  so   under- 
.  stood   and  the  salary  adjusted   accord- 
ingly. 
No. 
No. 

California 

Glad  to  have    professor  engage    in 
expert  work  if   it  does  not  interfere  with 
work  at  school. 

Nebraska 

No. 

Montana 

No. 

Illinois 

No. 

Maine 
Washington 

South  Dakota 

Arizona 
Alabama 
North  Dakota 

Michigan 

Virginia 

Texas 

Georgia 

Ohio 


Have  permitted  professors  to  do  ex- 
pert work  but  it  has  not  as  yet  interfered 
with  school  duties. 

Professors  are  allowed  to  do  some 
outside  work  ;  but  if  it  should  seriously 
interfere  it  would  not  be  allowed. 

Sometimes  we  permit  our  professors 
to  do  expert  work  if  it  does  not  interfere 
seriously  with  their  school  duties. 

Yes,  to  some  extent. 

No. 

We  do  not  allow  it  unless  it  is  likely 
to  bring  prestige  to  the  University. 

If  we  think  the  expert  work  is  advan- 
tageous  to  the  University  we  permit  it. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Some  of  our  men  in  engineering  do 
expert  work.  Two  men  are  on  partial 
salaries  in  view  of  some  concession  in 
that  regard. 
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Iowa 


Only  on  special  permission.  Re- 
gents glad  to  give  such  a  permission  if  it 
has  no  serious   effect   on  school   work. 


Idaho 

No. 

Kentucky 

Yes,    if   it  does  not  seriously  interfere 

with  school  work. 

North  Carolina 

No. 

Missouri 

No. 

Tennessee 

We  do  a  great  deal  of  such  work  with 

benefit  to  the  University. 

Wisconsin 

No. 

New  Mexico 

It  is  encouraged  if  it  does   not  inter- 

fere with  his  school  duties. 

The  answers 

to  the  second  question  were  as  follows : 

Minnesota 

No. 

No.  If  some  one  should  be  appointed 

Colorado 

to  his  work  the  President  would  appoint 

such  a  man. 

Wyoming 

No.  If   so,    should   have  approval   of 

President. 

Arkansas 

(a.)  No.     (b)  Is  not   allowed  except 

under  unusual  circumstances. 

California 

No.    Appointments  are  made  by  Uni- 

versity head  oflScials. 

No.  Such  appointments  if  they  should 

Nebraska 

arise   would  be   made   by    President   of 

University. 

Montana 

No. 

Illinois 

No. 

Maine 

We  should  not  allow  this. 

Washington 

A   substitute   teacher   would   not   be 

allowed  without  special  permission. 
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South  Dakota 


Arizona 
Alabama 


North  Dakota 

Michigan 

Virginia 

Kansas 
Texas 
Georgia 
Ohio 

Iowa 

Idaho 
Kentucky 
North  Carolina 
Missouri 
Tennessee 


Wisconsin 


Sometimes  we  have  permitted  the 
professor  to  employ  some  one  to  do  all 
of  his  work  as  for  instance,  in  Geologi- 
cal Survey  where  professor  of  Geology 
is  given  the  permission. 

Question  has  not  come  up  here. 

No. 

If  so,  it  would  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President.  If  outside 
work  is  done  on  teachers  own  time  in 
laboratory  the  proceeds  are  shared 
equally     by   professor  and   University 

Special  arrangement  with  Board  would 
have  to  be  made. 

May   by    special   permission   of    the 
Board. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

Regents  make  all  appointments.  Of 
course.  Regents  consider  highly  a  pro- 
fessor's recommendation. 

No. 

Has  not  occured  here. 

No. 

No. 

(a)  Never,  (b)  Only  temporarily  in 
case  of  illness  etc. 

Sometimes  in  Geological  Survey,  in 
instructional  work  in  other  institutions, 
or  to  do  expert  professional  work.  Defi- 
nite arrangements  are  made  in  such  cases 
as  to  the  amount  of  time  and  the  hours 
in  which  University  work  is  to  be  done. 
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No  professor  employs  outside  help  for 

regular  work    except   sabbatical    year 

NewMexico  leave  of  absence.     Uuder  the  condition 

you  mention  the  University  would 
employ  the  assistant  and  leave  professor 
free  for  original  work. 

The  answer  from  Vermont  to  the  two  questions  is  as  follows : 
These  two  questions  must  be  left  for  the  University  to  decide. 
The  institution  is  entitled  to  the  professor's  time  and  work. 

President  Andrews,  of  Nebraska,  raised  the  question  in  re- 
gard to  the  regulation  of  work  in  making  analyses. 

President  Campbell,  of  Oregon,  spoke  of  the  usage  in  the 
University  of  Oregon.  No  charge  is  made  for  work  done  out- 
side the  University.  It  is  intended  that  the  University  shall  be 
recognized  as  a  testing  station. 

President  Craig,  of  Montana,  said  that  the  University  receives 
whatever  charge  is  made  for  outside  work. 

President  Merrifield,  of  North  Dakota,  stated  that  whatever 
charge  is  made  for  outside  work  is  divided  equally  between  the 
University  and  the  professor  doing  the  work. 

President  Strong,  of  Kansas,  said  that  no  charge  was  made 
for  a  reasonable  amount  of  outside  work. 


DefiniteneM  and  Exactness  in  College  Announcements  and 

Work. 


President  Kane,  University  of  Washington. 


We  may  say  that  the  efficiency  for  good,  of  a  given  school, 
is  determined  in  a  large  measure,  by  the  clearness  of  grasp  of 
the  purpose  of  the  school,  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
institution.     The  good  that  an  institution  will  accomplish,   will. 
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in  turn,  be  modified  by  the  extent  to  which  the  people  generally 
understand  its  purpose. 

If  we  were  speaking  of  the  manufacture  of  material  things, 
these  propositions  would  need  no  argument.  But  their  force 
may  not  be  so  obvious,  in  regard  to  educational  work,  the  mak- 
ing or  moulding  of  men  and  women.  We  easily  agree  that  a 
man,  starting  a  manufacturing  plant,  must,  first  of  all,  deter- 
mine whether  he  is  going  to  manufacture  threshing  machines 
or  automobiles.  And  the  customer,  whether  ordering  for  him- 
self or  someone  else,  must  know  what  plant  is  turning  out  rail- 
way locomotives  and  what  one  pianos  and  what  one  watches,  all 
products  of  manufacturing  plants. 

Now  it  has  been  my  observation,  and  perhaps  it  has  been 
yours,  that  a  good  many  vague  and  hazy  notions  obtain  about 
the  work  of  different  educational  institutions. 

We  find  a  great  many  people  who  think,  in  a  sort  of  mystified 
way,  that  any  educational  institution  is  simply  a  place  to  gradu- 
ate from.  If  a  man  graduate  from  something,  that's  all  there  is 
to  it.  It  is  just  like  being  born.  When  a  person  is  once  born 
he  is  on  the  stage  of  life  and  when  he  is  graduated  he  is  ready 
for  business. 

As  a  result,  at  least  in  part,  of  this  lack  of  discrimination, 
many  irregular  graduating  institutons  flourish. 

Now  what  shall  we  say  of  the  correspondence  school  ?  Of 
extension  courses?  Of  the  Chautauquas,  from  all  of  which 
students  are  graduated  ?  Some  persons  do  not  know  but  that 
these  several  courses  are  the  same  as  a  college  course.  Other 
persons  condemn  them  utterly,  as  worse  than  useless.  My  own 
view  is,  that  these  courses  are  all  right,  in  a  way,  and  may  do  a 
great  deal  of  good,  if  their  purpose  and  actual  work  are  under- 
stood. Extension  lectures,  for  example,  by  university  pro- 
fessors, are  an  excellent  thing  in  a  community,  desirable,  I 
should  say  in  every  way.  But  it  should  be  clearly  understood, 
that  they  are  in  no  sense  a  substitute  for  regular  work,  under 
the  same  professors,  in  connection  with  university  libraries  and 
laboratories.  The  danger  is  only  in  a  misunderstanding  of 
what   the  courses   really  are.     The  work  of  the  correspondence 
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school  is  much  better  than  no  school  at  all.  A  bright  young 
man,  who  is  ambitious  to  work,  who  has  a  margin  of  time  at 
his  disposal,  might  employ  this  time  at  much  better  profit, 
under  the  direction  of  a  correspondence  school,  than  without 
any  help  at  all.  If  he  can  possibly  get  the  command  of  most  of 
his  time,  the  same  student  will  be  infinitely  better  off  in  college. 
There  is  simply  no  comparison.  The  chief  danger  then,  in  the 
correspondence  school  is  in  the  impression  given  out  that  it  may 
be  made  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  a  real  school.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  Chautauquas  with  their  reading  circle  courses. 
They  may  do  considerable  good,  if  we  may  estimate  them  at 
what  they  really  are,  and  are  harmful  only  in  case  they  are  mis- 
taken for  regular  courses.  In  this  same  class  we  might  speak 
of  the  **  short  courses  "  given  in  universities  or  regular  schools. 
In  our  university,  for  example,  beginning  the  first  of  January, 
our  School  of  Mines  offers  a  three  months'  course  in  mining. 
This  course  is  given  for  practical  mining  men,  many  of  whom 
are  not  engaged  in  regular  work  at  that  season.  Particularly 
the  Alaska  miners  cannot  work  at  that  time.  It  is  an  excellent 
course  for  its  purpose,  and  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good.  But 
it  would  not  only  not  do  good,  but  be  of  postive  harm,  if  the 
notion  obtained  that  this  course  was,  in  any  sense,  a  substitute 
for  the  regular  four  year  course,  provided  for  the  regular 
students,  in  our  School  of  Mines.  We  have  to  take  unusual 
care  to  make  it  understood  what  the  course  is,  and  especially 
what  it  is  not. 

My  contention  here  is  just  the  same  as  the  advocates  of  pure 
food  laws.  If  a  man  really  wants  oleomargerine,  if  that  is  what 
he  really  likes,  and  it  is  good  for  him,  let  him  have  it.  The 
wrong  comes  in  selling  it  to  him,  marked  as  fresh  dairy  butter. 
On  our  market  we  find  quotations  on  ranch  eggs,  strictly  fresh 
eggs,  fresh  eggs  and  eggs.  The  good  commission  houses  hold 
themselves  responsible  for  these  marks  being  accurate.  In  that 
case  no  wrong  is  done.  The  wrong  is  done  to  the  customer 
when  just  **  eggs  *'  are  marked  as  **  fresh  ranch  eggs." 

The  vague  notion  that  obtains  even  among  school  people,  of 
the   purpose  of  an  institution,   is  strikingly  illustrated,    by   the 
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ideas  that  have  been  held  in  regard  to  Oxford  University. 
When  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  foundation  was  established  at 
Oxford,  and  it  was  announced  that  scholars  were  to  be 
appointed  from  every  state  in  this  country,  and  from  various 
other  countries,  and  that  two  students  from  each  state  would  be 
at  Oxford  all  the  time,  on  scholarships  amounting  to  $1500  a 
year  each,  much  attention  was  attracted  to  Oxford.  Every 
student  wanted  to  go.  Every  institution  wanted  its  student 
appointed,  and  all  the  while  little  thought,  in  comparison  with 
the  importance  of  the  consideration,  was  g^ven  to  the  question  as 
to  what  a  student  was  to  do  at  Oxford,  and  in  what  lines  of  work 
Oxford  offered  special  advantages.  This  question  was  largely 
overlooked,  somewhat  naturally  perhaps.  People  vaguely  as- 
sumed that  a  great  university  is  a  great  university  and  that  a 
university  in  England  is  the  same  as  a  university  in  this  country, 
or  Germany,  or  anywhere  else,  for  that  matter. 

The  result  was  that  a  great  many  American  students  were 
disappointed  in  their  first  year's  work.  I  think  a  few  resigned. 
Many,  in  the  first  summer  vacation,  advised  prospective 
students  against  trying  for  the  Rhodes  scholarship  appoint- 
ments. Now,  the  university  was  all  right.  The  disappointed 
students  were  all  right.  But  the  two  did  not  fit.  These 
students  were  as  customers  going  to  an  establishment  to  pur- 
chase a  blacksmiths's  outfit  while  the  establishment  made  a 
specialty  of  fine  surgical  instruments.  These  students  wanted 
science  work,  for  example,  looking  toward  practical  work  and 
engineering.  Oxford  has  some  provisions  for  science  work, 
some  kinds  of  science  work.  They  have  some  laboratories. 
One  might  be  surprised  at  how  small  these  laboratories  are,  and 
what  they  think  of  the  laboratory  work,  is  suggested  by  their 
names.  They  call  the  sciences  the  **  stinks,'*  and  the  science 
student,  a  **  stinker."  Well,  what  is  Oxford  doing  ?  Oxford's 
purpose  is  to  turn  out  **  gentlemen,"  using  that  word  as  the 
English  understand  it,  men  of  practical  culture,  who  will  be  at 
home  in  good  society,  and  take  their  place  naturally,  as  men 
among  men  in  the  better  walks  of  life.  In  the  way  of  a  vocation 
tjiese  men  are,  for  instance,  to  enter  the  learned  professions,  the 
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ministry,  law  and  medicine,  and  a  particularly  large  number  o  f 
them  are  preparing  for  the  diplomatic  service  and  positions  in 
the  service  of  the  state,  representing  the  state  out  in  the  colonies 
and  in  foreign  countries.  The  fine  diplomatic  service  of  Eng- 
land, from  which  our  diplomatic  service  needs  to  take  many 
suggestions,  has  a  large  list  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  trained 
men.  This  is  Oxford's  special  product.  The  Oxford  training 
is  determined  by  this  object.  The  men  have  the  finest  of  train- 
ing in  history  and  philosophy  and  the  languages,  English  and 
literature,  a  wide  range  of  reading  and  then  their  special  train- 
ing. To  get  the  best  of  what  Oxford  has  to  give,  the  student 
should  go  there  whose  plan  of  life  leads  him  to  take  such  a 
training.  The  training  at  Oxford  is  excellent,  of  its  kind.  It 
is  invaluable,  in  fact,  to  the  man  who  wants  that  kind  of  train- 
ing. The  student  who  wants  a  different  training,  for  a  different 
purpose,  should  go  to  another  university,  where  this  kind  of 
training  is  provided  for. 

Oxford  is  an  example,  in  its  relation  to  foreign  students,  of  a 
school  that  was  not  understood  by  its  patrons.  It  is  not  at  all 
an  example  of  a  school  that  is  not  perfecty  understood  by  its 
own  ofl&cials.  The  students  had  unconsciously  assumed  that 
they  knew  what  Oxford  was  from  what  they  knew  of  other  uni- 
versities. In  three  short  years  Oxford  is,  very  generally,  cor- 
rectly understood.  It  thus  stands  as  an  evidence  that  a  univer- 
sity that  understands  itself  and  is  consistent  with  itself  will  in 
time  be  understood. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  the  gravest  danger  to  higher  education 
in  this  country  is  that  we  school  officials  do  not  understand  with 
certainty  and  confidence  our  own  schools.  On  some  essential 
questions,  we  are  in  a  stage  of  transition  and  I  fear  that  some 
of  us  may  not  know  exactly  where  we  do  stand  and  what  course 
our  schools  are  to  follow. 

It  will  be  taken  for  granted  that  university  announcements 
will  not  be  definite  and  exact  unless  the  university  is  following  a 
policy  that  is  clear  in  the  minds  of  the  university  officials.  Our 
universities  have  been  more  or  less  unsettled  and  uncertain  of 
themselves,    as  it  seems  to  me,   since  the  establishment  of  the 
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graduate  university,  in  which  the  college  course  was  a  require- 
ment for  admission  to  graduate  work  or  to  the  professional 
school. 

As  soon  as  this  standard  was  set  up,  of  four  years  for  the  Col- 
lege course,  and  three  or  four  in  the  graduate  or  professional 
course,  this  became  the  standard  by  which  universities  were 
measured.  All  ambitious  universities  w«re  desirous  of  being 
known  as  universities  in  this  highest  sense.  How  difficult  it  is 
for  the  average  university,  in  addition  to  its  group  of  colleges, 
to  maintain  a  full-fledged  graduate  school  may  be  appreciated 
when  we  note  that,  most  of  the  time,  John  Hopkins  University 
has  had  one  teacher  to  about  every  four  students,  the  men  in 
the  graduate  schools,  too,  being  especially  high-priced  men. 
From  the  attempts  of  our  universities  to  have  the  results  of  the 
graduate  school  and  the  reputation,  without  being  able  to  make 
the  full  outlay  in  men  and  money,  we  have  a  harvest  of  hedging 
and  confusion.  To  my  mind  the  attitude  that  we  took,  at  our 
last  meeting,  toward  graduate  work  will  tend  toward  confusion 
and  a  make-shift  policy.  We  seemed  to  accept  as  satisfactory 
the  plan  of  having  three  sets  of  courses  to  cover  the  seven  years 
of  college  and  graduate  work,  one  for  undergraduates  only,  to 
be  followed  in  the  main  by  freshmen  and  sophomores,  one  for 
graduates  and  undergraduates,  to  be  followed  by  juniors,  seniors 
and  graduates  in  the  first  part,  the  first  half,  say,  of  their  work 
and  one  set  of  courses  for  graduate  students  only.  If  in  the 
University  where  this  plan  of  graduate  work  is  followed,  the 
plan  also  were  followed  of  cutting  off  the  freshman  year,  there 
would  be  left  just  one  class  doing  straight  college  work.  There 
would  be  about  the  same  length  of  time  in  which  straight 
graduate  work  would  be  done.  Leaving  out  the  question, 
however,  of  cutting  off  the  freshman  year,  what  would  be  the 
result  of  this  plan  of  graduate  work  ?  In  the  first  place  it  would 
result  in  second  rate  graduate  work.  I  feel  so  certain  of  this 
point  that  I  should  hesitate  very  much  to  direct  one  of  our 
students  to  go  for  his  graduate  work  to  a  university  where  that 
plan  is  followed.  I  think  the  result,  too,  is  just  as  bad  for  the 
undergraduate  work.     In  fact,    I  think  that  one  of  the  greatest 
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dangers  to  the  results  of  college  work,  undergraduate  work,  to- 
day is  the  introduction  of  the  methods  of  instruction  of  the 
graduate  school  with  young  college  students  who  would  profit 
more  from  the  drill  of  methods  only  a  step  removed  from  those 
of  the  high  school.  I  think  that  the  line  of  distinction  between 
the  methods  of  the  graduate  school  and  those  of  the  college  is 
rather  more  marked  than  those  between  the  methods  of  the 
college  and  those  of  the  high  school.  It  seems  to  me  of  first 
importance  then  that  we  keep  clear  the  purposes  of  the  college 
training  and  have  work  planned  that  will  work  out  these  pur- 
poses to  the  best  advantage.  If  a  graduate  student  can  profit 
by  some  more  work  planned  for  the  undergraduates,  than  he 
had  as  an  undergraduate,  that  would  be  no  disadvantage  to  the 
undergraduates.  In  the  same  way,  one  might  say  if  an  under- 
graduate can  profit  by  work  planned  for  graduates  that  would  do 
the  graduates  no  harm.  I  am  not  certain  that  either  supposition 
is  entirely  true.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  think  that  work 
planned  for  a  class,  to  be  made  up  of  both  graduates  and  under- 
gratuates,  would  be  planned  with  both  in  view  and  would  be 
neither  graduate  work  nor  undergraduate  work.  If  clear  cut 
provision  is  made  for  the  undergraduates  and  it  is  practical  in 
addition  to  make  some  provision  for  graduates,  even  in  a  small 
way,  it  should  be  made.  We  should  not,  however,  by  combin- 
ing a  few  real  graduate  courses  with  a  few  undergraduate 
courses  hood-wink  ourselves  into  the  belief  that  we  have  a  first 
rate  graduate  course.  Neither  ought  we  to  over-rate  the  com- 
bination to  our  students.  I  know  of  no  policy  that  is  doing 
more  harm  in  the  universities  of  the  country,  than  the  policy  of 
attempting  graduate  work,  in  a  university,  that  is  prepared  to 
do  undergraduate  work  well,  and  undergraduate  work  only.  It 
results  in  nearly  all  cases,  not  only  in  doing  poor  graduate  work 
but  in  neglecting  the  undergraduate  work,  which  is  the  first 
obligation. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  toward 
bringing  the  methods  of  the  graduate  school  into  the  under- 
graduate work.  It  may  be  due  to  the  presence  in  the  same 
university  of  both  graduate  and   undergraduate  work,   or  some 
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teachers  may  unconsciously  employ  methods  in  college  instruc- 
tion with  which  they  have  been  last  familiar  themselves  as 
students  in  graduate  work  or  it  may  be  the  tendency  of  ambi- 
tious teachers  and  schools  to  take  on  some  of  the  marks  of  the 
grades  above  them.  This  principle  is  illustrated  by  the 
presence  in  the  high  schools  of  the  college  Greek  letter  frater- 
nities. As  another  case  in  point,  I  noticed  in  my  old  home 
paper  this  fall  in  the  announcements  of  the  high  school  that 
the  chief  feature  of  the  history  w^ork  in  the  high  school  would 
be  the  research  work. 

An  example  of  the  employment  in  the  undergraduate  work  of 
graduate  methods  is  the  prevalence  of  the  lecture  courses  in 
college  work.  On  the  merits  of  the  case,  I  think  that  the  pure 
lecture  method  with  undergraduates  is  to  be  used  with  caution. 
The  results  of  investigation,  at  Harvard,  for  instance,  of  the 
small  amount  of  time  spent  in  study  by  the  student  following 
lecture  courses  are  amazing.  The  purpose  at  this  time  is,  how- 
ever, not  primarily  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  lecture  method 
but  to  contend  that  this  method  and  all  other  methods  of  in- 
struction should  be  adopted  or  rejected  on  the  ground  of  merit. 
They  should  be  determined  by  the  purpose  of  the  college  course 
and  by  the  results  obtained.  They  should  not  come  in  as  the 
result  of  a  failure  to  keep  clear  the  distinction  between  the 
graduate  and  undergraduate  work. 

There  is  an  element  of  confusion,  too,  which  comes  in, 
even  with  university  people,  through  the  different  uses  of 
the  name  university.  The  term  university  is  used,  in  the 
first  place,  to  designate  a  graduate  school  in  which  graduate 
work  is  a  prominent  or  dominant  feature.  There  is  likewise  the 
old  use  of  the  name  university  as  applied  to  a  group  of  profes- 
sional schools,  centered  about  a  college  of  liberal  arts.  It  is 
also  applied  to  schools  which  are  groups  of  colleges.  Now  one 
phase  of  the  confusion  growing  out  of  these  meanings  of  the 
term  University,  which  I  have  in  mind,  is  that  an  undergradu- 
ate student  in  a  university  is  spoken  of  as  a  **  university  stu- 
dent." Under  this  general  name  we  tend  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact   that  he  is  simply,    for  instance,    a  student  in  the  college  of 
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clearness  and  definiteness  in  these  policies.  President  Eliot  vio- 
lates this  principle  in  that  he  is  advocating  a  four  year  policy, 
in  a  way  that  is  in  reality  a  three  year  policy. 

President  Butler,  of  Columbia  University  was  still  more  vague 
and  indefinite,  in  the  policy,  which  he  advocated,  and  which  he 
claimed  was  in  force  at  Columbia.  In  a  final  talk  for  three  or 
four  minutes  on  the  policies  of  the  other  men,  President  Eliot 
said  frankly  that  he  did  not  know  whether  President  Butler 
recommended  a  four  year  course  or  not. 

The  policy  of  President  Harper  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
involved  a  second  problem,  which  is  causing  confusion  and 
requiring  adjustment  in  the  universities.  He  would  require  the 
four  year  college  course  for  the  A.  B.  degree.  The  difference 
was  that  among  the  electives  in  the  junior  and  senior  year  he 
would  allow  the  student  to  choose  subjects  from  the  courses  in 
law  or  medicine,  for  instance,  and,  after  securing  the  A.  B. 
degree,  to  have  these  same  courses  count  toward  a  degree  in 
medicine  or  law.  This  policy  was  strongly  condemned  by 
President  Eliot  in  his  closing  talk,  as  confusing  and  as  not 
representing  a  four  year  college  course.  A  brief  review  of  this 
discussion,  indicates  how  important  it  is  that  position  of  univer- 
sities be  clear,  on  such  a  question  as  the  length  of  its  college 
course. 

My  further  point  is  that  this  question  of  shortening  the  college 
course  has  not  come  up  on  its  own  merits  and  now  that  it  is  up 
we  are  not  facing  it  squarely  and  in  its  simplicity.  One  of  the 
prominent  arguments  for  shortening  the  course  for  the  A.  B. 
degree  is  that  the  college  course  has  been  lengthened  and  if 
the  student  were  given  the  A.  B.  degree  at  the  end,  say,  of  the 
Junior  or  even  the  Sophomore  year,  he  would  have  as  good  a 
course  as  was  given  for  the  degree  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
This  argument  rests  on  the  notion  that  the  A.  B.  degree  has  in- 
trinsic value.  If  a  person  received  a  given  sum  of  money  a  few 
years  ago  for  two  or  three  years  work,  it  would  seem  hard  to 
require  a  person  to  work  one  or  two  years  longer  for  the  same 
amount.  But  the  A.  B.  degree  is  not  the  pay  for  the  work. 
The  education  itself  is  the  pay.     The  degree  is  the  certificate. 
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The  degree  is  what  we  make  it.  It  might  be  given  at  the 
end  of  the  high  school  course.  As  soon  as  this  was  understood, 
the  A.  B.  degree  would  change  its  meaning  and  stand  for 
the  education  represented  by  the  high  school  course,  as  it  does 
now  for  that  of  the  college  course.  The  college  course  has 
been  increased,  but  the  question  is  whether  it  has  increased 
any  faster  than  the  demands  for  higher  grades  of  preparation 
have  increased.  The  old  A,  B,  course  was  good  but  not  so 
good  as  the  present  A.  B.  course.  I  believe  the  student  gets 
value  received  for  the  work  now  done  in  the  A.  B.  course. 
If  that  is  true,  so  far  as  the  student  is  concerned  whose  schooling 
stops  with  the  college  course,  the  simple  question  is  can  he  pay 
the  price. 

This  question  as  I  say  has  not  arisen  on  its  own  account.  It 
has  come  up  as  the  result  of  questions  about  the  A.  B.  course 
in  connection  with  graduate  and  professional  courses.  The 
length  of  each  course  taken  independently  is  definite,  but  many 
of  our  universities  are  following,  in  some  plan,  the  policy  advo- 
cated by  President  Harper,  of  accepting  work  'from  the  profes- 
sional courses  for  the  last  year  or  two  of  the  course  of  the  A.  B. 
degree.  The  ideal  course  is  a  four  year  college  course  with  a 
four  year  professional  course,  in  law,  for  example.  But  the 
theory,  on  which  I  am  insisting,  is  that  a  university  should 
clearly  state  what  its  reguirements  are.  In  some  universities  it 
takes  eight  years  to  complete  the  two  courses ;  in  others,  seven; 
in  others  six  and  in  some  five  years.  The  important  thing  is 
that  we  should  understand  what  these  differences  are  and  what 
they  really  mean.  We  should  not  be  led  by  vague  announce- 
ments into  the  notion  that  a  five  year  combination  is  as  good  as 
an  eight  year  combination  of  these  courses.  If  a  five  year 
combination  is  the  best  we  can  do,  very  well.  I  doubt  if  both 
degrees  should  be  given  in  that  case.  But  we  should  make  the 
choice  with  a  clear  understanding,  and  we  should  not  try  to 
smother  the  distinction  in  our  announcements. 

A  high  school  graduate  who  takes  a  good  medical  course 
ought  to  be  a  fair  physician.  The  high  school  graduate  who 
takes  a  college  course   dovetailing  it   into  his  medical   course, 
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should  be  a  well-prepared  physician.  The  one  who  takes  the 
high  school  course,  and  college  course  and  medical  course  in 
full  is  the  still  better  trained  man  and  physician.  The  one 
who  adds  to  all  these  a  year  or  two  in  a  hospital  is  still  better 
prepared.  The  question  should  not  be  complicated  or  covered 
up.  If  we  think  that  the  combination  of  the  full  courses  is  not 
practical  for  the  average  student  and  on  that  account  that  the 
curtailing  is  the  wise  course,  we  should  take  that  course, 
appreciating,  however,  that  it  is  concession. 

The  topic,  the  elective  system,  assigned  to  Chancellor  An- 
drews for  discussion,  recognizes  a  policy  which  has  caused 
wasteful  confusion.  There  were  certain  objectionable  features 
about  the  hard  and  fast  courses  on  which  most  of  us  were 
brought  up.  There  is  a  certain  element  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence brought  in  with  the  elective  course.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain exercise  of  judgment  and  taste  with  the  elective  course, 
especially  theoretically.  There  are,  howev^,  a  great  many 
courses  elected  without  aim  or  purpose  and  under  the  free  elec- 
tive system  a  good  many  students  get  to  the  end  of  the  sopho- 
more year  without  a  definite  plan.  The  topic  assigned  to  Presi- 
dent Tisdel,  the  place  of  cultural  studies  in  the  program  of  the 
technical  courses,  represents  a  discussion  of  the  purpose  of  a 
school  plan.  One  marked  virtue,  by  the  way,  that  most  of  the 
technical  courses  have  is  that  of  definiteness  and  clear  objective. 
This  characteristic  of  definiteness,  too,  is  in  these  courses  one 
of  the  main  reasons  of  their  high  degree  of  efl&ciency. 

With  the  definiteness  that  we  have  in  the  plan  of  the  typical 
engineering  course  there  is  little  difl&culty  in  having  the  an- 
nouncements definite  and  exact.  And  so  the  secret  of  definite 
and  exact  announcements,  as  suggested  a  moment  ago,  is  a 
definite  purpose  and  a  definite  plan  of  work,  system,  a  definite, 
clear  organization. 

Catalogs  are  sometimes  purposely  misleading.  That  is  a 
somewhat  different  matter.  In  matters,  however,  which  it  is 
the  intention  to  make  clear,  there  is  often  difficulty  for  college 
officials  to  interpret  the  catalog  of  another  institution.  What 
would   the  average  university  catalog  then  be  for  a  boy  just 
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completing  the  high  school  ?  When  the  work  and  preparation 
of  a  school  are  definite  and  clear,  the  aim  of  the  catalog  should 
be  to  have  its  meaning  so  definite  and  clear,  not  only  that  the 
meaning  may  be  understood  but  so  that  the  meaning  cannot  be 
misunderstood. 
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CONSTITUTION 


The  purpose  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  consideration 
of  questions  relating  to  the  promotion  of  higher  education  in 
all  its  forms  in  the  Universities  of  the  several  States  of  the 
Union,  and  the  discussion  and  prosecution  of  such  questions 
and  plans  as  may  tend  to  make  more  efficient  in  their  work 
the  institutions  included  in  the  membership  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Name. —  The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  The 
National  Association  of  State  Universities. 

Membership.  —  The  membership  of  this  Association  may 
include : 

(i).  All  colleges  or  universities  in  the  states  or  territories 
of  the  United  States  which  are  founded  wholly  or  in  part 
upon  those  grants  of  land  made  by  congress  to  the  states  upon 
their  admission  into  the  Union,  which  grants  are  commonly 
known  as  Seminary  or  University  grants. 

(2).  Any  college  or  university  in  any  state  which  may  be 
designated  and  recognized  by  the  state  as  the  State  Univer- 
sity. 

Representation. — Every  institution  recognized  as  a  member 
of  this  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  in  each 
meeting  of  the  Association  through  the  president  or  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  institution,  or  some  proxy  specially 
appointed  by  him. 

Any  officer,  being  a  member  of  the  faculty  or  board  of 
regents,  of  any  institution  belonging  to  this  Association, 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  representative 
excepting  the  right  to  vote. 

Each  institution  recognized  as  a  member  of  this  Associa- 
tion shall  be   entitled   to  one  vote  on  any  question  before  the 
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jf  Association,  the  vote  to  be  cast   by  its  accredited   representa- 

1/  tive. 


Officers. — The  Association  shall  elect  at  each  annual 
meeting,  a  President,  a  Vice  President,  a  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  duties  usually  con- 
nected with  their  respective  offices.  The  Association  shall 
at  the  same  time  elect  two  others,  who,  with  the  three  officers 
above  named,  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Association.  The  election  of  officers  shall  be  by  ballot. 
The  terms  of  office  shall  be  one  year,  beginning  at  the  close 
of  the  annual  meeting.  The  President  or  chief  executive 
officer  of  any  institution  connected  with  the  Association  may 
be  elected  to  office.  The  President  of  the  Association  shall 
be  ex-efficio  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Meetings. —  At  least  one  meeting  of  the  Association  shall 
be  held  in  each  calendar  year.  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  Association  or  the  Executive  Committee  the  annual  meet- 
ing shall  be  held  during  the  period  and  at  the  place  in  which 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
is  held.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  provided  that  four  weeks  notice  of  the  same  is 
given  to  each  institution  connected  with  the  Association. 

Additional  provisions  duly  adopted  as  parts  of  this  consti- 
tution : 

**  The  voting  representatives  of  nine  (9)  institution  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  shall  be  necessary  to  form  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business." 

**  The  Association  may  enact  By-Laws  for  its  own  govern- 
ment, not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Constitu- 
tion." 

**  The  Executive  Committee  is  authorized  to  fill  vacancies 
ad  interim  in  the  offices  of  the  Association." 

**  Amendments  to  the  foregoing  Constitution  may  be 
offered  at  any  regular  annual  meeting,  and  shall  be  in  writing, 
signed  by  the  mover  and   two  (2)  seconds.     They  shall  then 
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lie  on  the  table  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  and  shall 
require  for  their  adoption  the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  then  present." 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

1.  Under  article  **Name,"  at  the  end  of  the  article 
**  Name,"  insert  **and  allied  institutions." 

2.  Under  Article  2,  insert  the  following  after  Section  2  : 

3.  Such  other  allied  institutions  as  the  Association  may 
elect. 

4.  The  Association  may  elect  individuals  as  special  mem- 
bers without  votes,  men  of  distinction  or  who  have  retired 
from  presidencies  or  professorships  in  the  institutions  which 
are  members  of  the  Association." 

The  following  institutions  are  members  of  the  Association : 

University  of  Alabama,  University,  Ala.,  J.  W.  Aber- 
crombie,  President. 

University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  K.  C.  Babcock, 
President. 

University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  J.  M.  Tillman, 
President. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  B.  I.  Wheeler, 
President. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.,  James  H.  Baker, 
President. 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  Andrew  Sledd, 
President. 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.,  David  C.  Barrow, 
President. 

University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho,  James  A.  Maclean, 
President. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  III.,  E.  J.  James,  President. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  \V.  L.  Bryan, 
President. 
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State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  G.  E.  Mac- 
Lean,  President. 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  Frank  Strong, 
President. 

State  College  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky.,  J.  K.  Patter- 
son, President. 

Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  T.  D. 
Boyd,  President. 

University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me.,  G.  E.  Fellows,  President. 

University  of  Mississippi,  University,  Miss.,  Alfred  Hume, 
Vice  Chancellor. 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  R.  H.  Jesse, 
President. 

University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Mont.,  O.  J.  Craig, 
President. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  E.  B.  Andrews, 
Chancellor. 

University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev.,  J.  E.  Stubbs,  President. 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  New  Mex.,  W. 
G.  Tight,  President. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  J.  G.  Schurnian,  Presi- 
dent. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  F.  P. 
Venable,  President. 

University  of  North  Dakota,  University,  N.  Dak.,  Web- 
ster Merrifield,  President. 

Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio,  Alston  Ellis,  President. 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  W.  O.  Thompson, 
President. 

Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  G.  P.  Benton,  President. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla.,  D.  R.  Boyd, 
President. 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon,  P.  L.  Campbell, 
President. 
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University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion^  S.  Dak.,  F.  B. 
Gault,  President. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Brown  Ayres, 
President. 

University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas,  D.  F.  Houston, 
President. 

University  of  Utah,  vSalt  Lake  City,  Utah,  J.  T.  Kings- 
bury, President. 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt.,  M.  H.  Buckham, 
President. 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  E.  A.  Alder- 
man, President. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.,  T.  F.  Kane, 
President. 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  D.  B. 
Purinton,  President. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  C.  R.  Van  Hise, 
President. 

ITniversity  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  W^yo.,  F.  M.  Tisdel, 
President. 

Special  members  who  were  elected  according  to  Amend- 
ment 4  : 

Joseph  Swain,  formerly  President  of  Indiana  University. 

Andrew  S.  Draper,  formerly  President  of  the  University  of 
Illinois. 


MINUTES 


Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 

State    Universities,  Washington,   D.    C,   (Shoreham 

Hotel),  November,  18—19,  1907. 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  with  President  J.  H. 
Baker  in  the  chair.  The  following  members  were  present 
during  the  session : 

G.  E.MacLean,  President  of  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City. 

J.  A.  MacLean,  President  of  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow. 

Alston  Ellis,  President  of  Ohio  University,  Athens. 

J.  T.  Kingsbury,  President  of  University  of  Utah,  Salt 
Lake  City. 

F.  B.  Gault,  President  of  University  of  South  Dakota, 
Vermillion. 

J.  M.  Tillman,  President  of  University  of  Arkansas, 
Fayetteville. 

D.  F.  Houston,  President  of  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

Andrew  Sledd,  President  of  University  of  Florida,  Gaines- 
ville. 

Brown  Ayres,  President  of  University  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 

D.  B.  Purinton,  President  of  West  Virginia  University, 
Morgantown. 

Joseph  Swain,  President  of  Swarthmore  College,  Swarth- 
more.  Pa. 

W.  L.  Bryan,  President  of  Indiana  University.  Blooming- 
ton. 

O.  J.  Craig,  President  of  University  of  Montana,  Missoula. 

W.  O.  Thomson,  President  of  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus. 
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F.  M.  Tisdel,  President  of  University  of  Wyoming,  Lara- 
mie. 

F.  P.  Venable,  President  of  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill. 

W.  G.  Tight,  President  of  University  of  New  Mexico, 
Albuquerque. 

C.  R.  Van  Hise,  President  of  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

B.  I.  Wheeler,  President  of  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 

G.  E.  Fellows,  President  of  University  of  Maine,  Orono. 
J.  H.  Baker,  President  of  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 
E.    B.    Andrews,    Chancellor   of  University   of  Nebraska, 

Lincoln. 

Frank  Strong,  President  of  University  of  Kansas,  Law- 
rence. 

Webster  Merrifield,  President  of  University  of  North 
Dakota,  University. 

E.  J.  James,  President  of  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

J.  G.  Schurman,  President  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

T.  D.  Boyd,  President  of  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton 
Rouge. 

J.  W.  Abercrombie,  President  of  University  of  Alabama, 
University. 

G.  P.  Benton,  President  of  Miami  University,  Oxford, 
Ohio. 

E.  E.  Brown,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

H.  C.  White,  President  of  Georgia  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Athens,  representing  the 
University  of  Georgia. 

Dean  H.  T.  Eddy,  representing  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. 

R.  B.  Fulton,  Superintendent  of  the  Miller  School,  Vir- 
ginia.    (Ex-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Mississipi.) 


PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS 
President  Charies  R.  Van  Hise,  University  of  Wisconsin 


Some  University  Problems 

Gentlemen,  as  provided  on  the  program,  something  from 
the  presiding  officer  comes  first  in  order.  I  might  say  at 
the  start  that  in  the  attempt  to  analyze  American  university 
problems  I  have  in  mind  that  we  might  make  more  effective 
the  work  of  this  Association  in  coming  years  by  taking 
up  leading  subjects  and  appointing  committees  upon  them, 
who  shall  enter  into  the  most  thorough  investigation  of 
them,  in  order  that  we  may  make  educational  progress, 
and  in  the  way  of  leadership  of  the  educational  interests 
of  the  country.  If  I  supposed  that  my  suggestions  would 
solve  the  various  problems,  I  should  pass  this  paper  over 
to  you  and  ask  you  to  adopt  it  as  a  whole ;  but  I  am 
simply  raising  these  questions.  My  suggestion  is  that  we 
get  to  work  upon  our  leading  problems  in  the  most  direct 
and  effective  way. 

In  educational  matters  we  are  in  a  period  of  change  and 
re-adjustment.  Many  problems  are  before  the  American 
universities,  some  of  which  require  thorough  investigation. 
The  National  Association  of  State  Universities,  if  it  meets 
its  duty,  will  be  an  important  influence  in  guiding  tendencies. 
I  shall  name  some  of  the  questions  which,  it  seems  to  me,  we 
may  well   discuss  in  future   meetings,  giving  to  each  only 
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enough  space  to  define  it,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  suggest  the 
solution. 

INTERNATIONAL.  Recognition  of  American  Universi- 
ties  in  Holland ^  Germany  ayid  England,  A  governmental 
problem  f 

I  was  asked  by  your  Executive  Committee  to  report  upon 
the  special  recognition  given  in  foreign  universities  to  the 
fourteen  members  of  the  **  Association  of  American  Univer- 
sities.'* Through  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  that 
Association,  I  learn  that  in  February,  1904,  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment promulgated  an  order  to  the  effect  that  thereafter 
all  American  students  holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
from  one  of  the  institutions  included  in  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  should  be  admitted  to  the  Dutch 
universities  under  all  faculties  without  examination  ;  that  in 
July,  1904,  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  of  Berlin,  adopted  the 
regulation  that,  in  order  to  have  graduate  work  pursued  at 
an  American  university  credited,  the  candidate  must  have 
taken  his  graduate  work  at  one  of  the  institutions  represented 
in  the  Association  of  American  Universities.  Through  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  F.  J.  Wylie  of  Oxford,  I  learn  that 
Oxford  does  not  give  privileges  to  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, as  such.  A  recent  statute  of  that  university  grants 
advanced  standing  to  students  from  approved  foreign  univer- 
sities under  certain  conditions:  the  standing  of  **  Junior 
Foreign  Student"  for  two  years  of  work;  the  standing  of 
*' Senior  Foreign  Student"  for  three  years  of  work.  Each 
foreign  university  is  subject  to  special  investigation  and 
decree.  So  far  the  following  American  universities  have 
been  considered  and  approved  :  Harvard,  Yale,  Wisconsin, 
Cornell,  Princeton,  Michigan,  Brown.  President  Jesse,  who 
in  his  recent  travels,  learned  much  in  a  general  way  of  the 
estimate  of  our  universities  in  foreign  countries,  writes  that, 
outside  of  a  half-dozen  of  the  most  prominent  ones,  American 
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universities  receive  little  attention  in  Germany  or  England. 
Since  no  association  of  universities  in  this  country  has  adopt- 
ed and  promulgated  standards  by  which  a  university  should 
be  recognized  as  such,  and  be  received  into  the  recognized 
group,  or  has  undertaken  any  investigation  of  our  relations 
to  foreign  universities,  should  the  question  of  standards  and 
recognition  not  be  taken  up  by  this  association  ? 

Last  January,  in  reply  to  some  enquiries,  the  Commissioner 
I  of  Education  wrote  that   he  had  received  official  information 

concerning  a  protest   made  by  American  physicians  seeking 
I  recognition    in   one  of   the   colonial   dependencies   of   Great 

Britian,  declaring  that  American  medical  diplomas  are  not 
accepted  in  that  dependency,  while  the  medical  diplomas  of 
another  people  receive  such  recognition.  Questions  of  this 
kind,  the  Commissioner  adds,  arise  frequently,  and  are  likely 
to  be  more  frequent  and  urgent  in  the  future.  He  thinks 
I  that  it   is  altogether  practicable  for  the  National  Government 

j  to   deal    with  such  questions,  that  the  problem  which    they 

I  present,  is  a  national  as  well  as  an   international  problem, 

!  that  it  is  both  governmental  and  academic,  and  that  it   must 

j  be   dealt   with    by  a   body   that   is   both   governmental  and 

academic.     I  suggest  that  this  may  be  made  a  phase  of  the 
so-called   National   University   discussion.      Because   of   its 
i  representative  character,  and  because  of  its  efficient  organiza- 

tion, this  Association  could   fittingly  cooperate  in  an  investi- 
l  gation  of  this  entire  subject. 

NATIONAL.  Question  of  a  National  University.  Ex- 
tension of  governmental  influence  in  education,  A  national 
standard.  The  ''Carnegie  Foundation.*'  Public  lands  for 
State  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Agriculture. 

A  committe  to  promote  the  cause  of  a  National  University, 
or  some  form  of  governmental  organization  in  Washington 
that  shall  make  available  for  research  the  facilities  there 
found,  was  appointed   at  the   last  meeting.     The   National 
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Educational  Association  last  July  also  appointed  a  committee 
to  aid  the  cause  and  appropriated  a  sum  of  money  for 
expenses.  The  time  was  never  so  propitious  as  now  for  a 
wise  investigation  of  the  initial  form  which  this  movement 
should  take,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  adjourn  without  making 
definite  and  substantial  progress.  I  may  add  that  one  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  some  form  of  National  University  is  the 
fact  that  it  would  furnish  the  natural  opportunities  to  supple- 
ment research  in  the  State  universities  and  agricultural 
colleges.  I  believe  this  institution  to  be  necessary  to  the 
development  of  the  full  strength  and  usefulness  of  the  State 
universities. 

And,  while  I  do  not  wish  to  anticipate  the  discussion  that 
will  come  later,  following  the  reports  of  the  committees,  I 
may  say  that  it  seems  to  me  it  is  more  important  that  we  lay 
the  first  foundation  stone  right  than  that  we  immediately  get 
a  full-fledged  institution  which  may  not  be  what  we  finally 
want.  The  development  should  be  from  the  beginning,  the 
foundations  should  be  laid  just  as  we  want  them.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  get  Congress  to  do  anything  for  the  cause  if 
theVhole  proposition  were  before  them  as  it  might  develop 
later,  and  there  is  a  perfectly  obvious  use  for  the  basement 
story  of  such  an  institution,  which  would  appeal  to  Congress. 
Such  a  foundation  would  not  only  be  immediately  useful,  but 
would  be  even  ornamental  and  afterward  the  development 
could  proceed  as  time  and  wisdom  might  suggest. 

Related  to  the  above  question  is  a  communication  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  received  too  late  to  be  incorpor- 
ated in  the  report  of  last  year.  It  has  an  independent  value, 
but  also  suggests  some  of  the  possible  functions  of  any  pro- 
posed educational  institution  to  be  maintained  by  the  United 
States  Government.  The  Commissioner  says  in  substance 
that  there  should  be  some  kind  of  governmental  and  academic 
organization  at  Washington  for  such  purposes  as  the  follow- 
ing :  to   deal   with  international  questions  of  standards   and 
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recognition  ;  to  carry  on  investigations  of  national  import- 
ance of  which  the  work  of  the  National  Census,  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  illustrative ;  to 
provide  higher  instruction  in  the  fine  arts  ;  to  train  teachers 
and  officers  of  administration  for  our  colonies ;  to  provide 
departments  as  a  culmination  of  the  work  of  our  Agricultural 
Colleges  ;  to  train  teachers  for  agricultural  and  technical 
education  ;  to  distribute  to  qualified  institutions  in  the  several 
States  the  work  that  must  be  done  to  meet  new  national 
needs  in  education,  or  itself  to  provide  the  new  instruction 
and  research  ;  in  short  to  be  the  Federal  head  of  education, 
science,  and  the  arts,  in  this  country. 

The  question  of  standards  for  university  degrees  has  been 
mentioned  under  the  head  of  international  problems ;  it  is 
first  a  national  question.  This  Association  might  formulate 
standards  based  upon  requirements  for  admisvsion,  length  of 
course,  facilities,  and  quality  of  work.  The  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges  illustrates  the  beneficent  in- 
fluence of  organization  in  the  interest  of  good  standards  and 
advancement. 

You  are  acquainted  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  Carnegie  F'oundation  regarding  the  pension  fund.  We 
are  to  have  a  report  at  this  meeting  on  the  case  of  the  State 
Universities.  The  Bureau  of  Education  is  conducting  an 
investigation  to  learn  whether  gifts  to  State  Universities  tend 
to  diminish  State  support.  The  Trustees  of  the  Foundation, 
who  hold  a  meeting  in  New  York,  November  twentieth,  will 
welcome  a  delegation  from  this  body,  should  we  desire  to 
present  further  argument.  The  State  Universities  have 
always  solicited  private  gifts  in  addition  to  State  support, 
and  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not  share 
the  benefits  of  a  fund  which  is  supposed  to  reward  merit  and 
service  in  the  entire  republic  of  learning.  The  alternative,  a 
State  pension  list,  would  hardly  be  advocated  by  many  of 
those  who  oppose  recognition  of  the  State  institutions. 
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I  am  requested  by  some  members  of  this  body  to  present 
the  desirability  of  urging  Congress  to  grant  the  public  lands 
in  each  State  to  the  State  University  and  the  Agricultural 
College  of  that  State.  It  is  a  question  worthy  of  careful 
consideration. 

ORGANIZATION.  Lejigth  of  course.  RelaHon  of  Col- 
lege  and  professional  schools.  Aim  of  College.  Graduate 
School.  School  of  Law,  School  of  Medicine,  Pedagogical 
work.     Engineering,     School  of  Theology, 

Due  to  the  superimposing  of  the  German  university  upon 
the  English  type  without  reorganization,  the  lengthening  of 
professional  courses,  and  the  changing  ideals  of  culture,  the 
organization  of  our  university  education  is  in  a  semi-chaotic 
transition  stage,  and  it  is  one  of  the  first  subjects  to  be  treat- 
ed by  investigators  of  American  educational  problems. 

I  believe  the  thought  of  many  educators  is  focusing  on  the 
age  of  twenty-four  as  the  normal  limit  to  formal  general  and 
special  education.  The  postponement  of  the  time  of  enter- 
ing on  practical  work  in  Germany,  due  to  additions  to  the 
gymnasium  course,  the  year  of  military  service,  the  year  of 
preparation  for  State  examinations,  and  the  period  of  pro- 
bation, calls  forth  a  vigorous  protest  from  Professor  Paulsen, 
who  believes  the  student  should  begin  active  life  as  early  as 
twenty-five.  Whether  rightly  or  not,  the  doctrine  is  gaining 
strength  that  education  should  be  directed  toward  some 
definite  goal  in  the  belief  that  culture  will  be  found  by  the 
way.  A  scheme  to  cover  college  and  professional  education 
in  six  years  might  be  about  as  follows  :  the  first  two  years  of 
the  College  would  retain  some  of  the  scholastic  features  of 
the  upper  high-school  grades  and  be  a  transition  period  to 
the  larger  freedom  and  the  scientific  method  of  the  last  two 
years ;  real  university  work  would  begin  at  the  Junior  year 
with  opportunity  to  elect  groups  leading  to  the  several  pro- 
fessional  degrees  or  the   Ph.  D.  degree  —  the  College  in   its 
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various  departments  thus  doing  the  first  two  years  of  pro- 
fessional work,  instead  of  allowing  the  professional  schools 
to  do  the  last  two  years  of  college  work ;  the  professional 
degree,  or  the  Ph.  D.  degree  would  be  obtained  in  two  years 
beyond  the  A.  B.  ;  for  those  aiming  at  a  mere  culture  course 
in  College  the  A.  B.  degree  would  retain  its  present  signifi- 
cance. 

It  may  be  well  to  recall  that  historically  the  University  was 
first  a  union  of  technical  schools — schools  of  theology,  law, 
and  medicine — and  that  later  the  social  need  has  led  to  the 
founding  of  many  other  special  schools,  as  schools  of  engi- 
neering, mining,  architecture,  chemistry,  forestry,  commerce, 
military  science.  The  so-called  philosophical  faculty  devel- 
oped as  the  center  of  pure  scientific  work  and  as  the  founda- 
tion of  technical  education.  The  public  demand  today  is  for 
technical  education,  using  the  term  broadly,  but  the  advan- 
tages of  associating  technical  schools  with  the  universities 
and  basing  their  work  upon  scientific  knowledge  and  power 
is  conceded.  According  to  a  recent  article  on  Wisconsin 
University,  at  the  end  of  two  years  of  college  the  student  is 
supposed  to  choose  his  studies  with  a  view  to  his  life  work  ; 
those  studying  for  the  ministry  elect  Hebrew,  Hellenistic 
Greek,  and  social  science  ;  propsective  students  of  law  take 
political  science  and  jurisprudence  ;  those  aiming  at  medicine 
choose  the  biological  group  ;  teachers  shape  their  work  to 
the  end  proposed  ;  women  may  study  home  economy  ;  those 
desiring,  aim  at  Pharmacy  or  Commerce.  I  refer  to  this 
scheme  because  it  marks  present  tendencies,  and  is  good 
material  for  reflection. 

What  is  the  aim  of  the  College  ?  The  Germans  define  the 
purpose  of  the  philosophical  faculty  as  follows  :  (i)  scientific 
research,  (2)  preparation  for  the  professional  faculties,  (3) 
training  for  advanced  teachers.  The  German  university  is  at 
least  conscious  of  its  aim  ;  the  atomic  election  of  our 
colleges  is  conscious  of  nothing.    Professor  Paulsen  says  that 
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the  aim  of  the  German  university  is  **to  base  professional 
study  upon  a  true  scientific  foundation,'*  **  to  learn  to  inves- 
tigate, to  philosophize,*'  or,  more  definitely,  that  the  aim  is 
**  (i)  scientific  professional  knowledge,  (2)  ability  to  do  in- 
dependent scientific  work,  (3)  philosophical  culture.'*  Re- 
search opens  up  the  way  to  utilize  the  materials  and  forces  of 
nature,  and  is  the  means  of  developing  the  intellectual 
powers  to  the  highest  degree,  is  **  the  most  powerful  engine 
of  education  known.**  Does  the  American  college  give  the 
average  graduate  scientific  power  ?  Has  it  a  well  defined 
purpose  ? 

In  the  scheme  of  university  organization  proposed  the 
student  would  begin  his  work  for  the  Ph.  D.  degree  in  the 
College  and  complete  it  within  two  years  after  receiving  the 
B.  A.  degree.  Genuine  university  work,  that  now  repre- 
sented by  the  so-called  Graduate  School,  will  be  of  growing 
importance  in  our  educational  system,  and  it  should  be  the 
goal  of  a  larger  percentage  of  students.  It  should  be  a 
function  of  State  universities  especially  because  of  the 
returns  to  the  State  in  discovery,  power,  ideals,  and  leader- 
ship. American  universities  are  gradually  developing  high 
scholarship  but  have  not  yet  reached  the  standard  of  some 
old-world  institutions,  or  discovered  a  plan  for  the  coopera- 
tion which  adds  so   much  to  the  value  of  study  in   Germany. 

In  discussing  the  relation  of  the  professional  schools  to  the 
college,  we  may  note  that  all  professional  students  need  cul- 
ture courses  in  such  subjects  as  history,  literature,  art, 
philosophy,  science  and  mathematics;  that  they  need  scien- 
tific power ;  and  that  the  last  two  years  of  college  should 
advance  them  toward  their  profession.  The  student  of  law 
needs  to  specialize  in  history,  political  science,  and  ethics. 
With  a  broad  foundation  and  scientific  training  the  legal 
profession  in  general  should  rise  to  a  high  view  of  honor  and 
dignity  in  the  profession  and  of  service  to  the  State. 

Medicine  should  be  well  founded  upon  physics,  chemistry, 
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biology,  psychology,  and  social  science.  These  are  necessary 
for  a  knowledge  of  fundamental  theories,  and  an  exhaustive 
acquaintance  with  the  causes  of  disease. 

It  is  conceded  that  high-school  teachers  should  have  at 
least  a  college  education  ;  they  need  also  some  degree  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge  and  training.  The  new  scheme  of  the 
normal  schools  to  prepare  high-school  teachers  means  addinf^ 
the  college  to  the  normal  school  at  an  enormous  unnecessary 
expense  or  lowering  the  standard  of  scholarship  and  teach- 
ing power.  It  would  seem  wiser  to  add  pedagogy  to  the  col- 
lege rather  than  a  college  to  pedagogy.  A  report  by  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Charles  De  Garmo,  and 
Elmer  E.  Brown  on  the  **  Certification  of  College  and  Uni- 
versity Graduates  as  Teachers  of  the  Common  Schools  "  is 
pertinent  here.  Their  conclusions  are  that  the  candidate 
should  have  completed  a  college  course  ;  that  he  should  have 
emphasized  certain  subjects  —  the  license  to  be  granted  for 
those  subjects  only  ;  that  he  should  have  pursued  profession- 
al studies ;  that  he  should  have  had  a  certain  amount  of 
observation  and  practice.  These  requirements  would  fit  in 
the  plan  of  university  organization  under  discussion. 

The  question  of  building  Engineering  upon  the  first  two 
years  of  college  is  by  no  means  an  absurd  one. 

The  foundation  work  of  theology  might  well  be  done  in 
the  last  years  of  the  college — and  every  college  should  offer, 
in  addition  to  philosophy  and  ethics,  the  history  of  religion, 
the  history  and  literature  of  the  Bible,  and  other  related  sub- 
jects of  broad  educational  value.  The  universities  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  religious  element  of  our  civilization,  or 
the  science  that  gives  unity  to  the  world  and  life,  and  defines 
the  nature  of  rational  faith.  Protestant  theology  in  order  to 
be  logical  and  consistent  must  be  scientific,  and  theology 
should  be  taught  in  part  in  the  universities,  even  in  the  State 
universities. 
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METHODS.  Scholastic  and  scientific  methods.  Freedom  of 
teaching.     Abuse  of  lecture  system^  etc.     Degrees  in  absentia. 

There  is  a  question  how  far  the  scholastic  method,  that  of 
the  high  schools,  as  contrasted  with  real  university  freedom, 
shall  be  used  in  the  university.  It  is  claimed  that  the  rigid- 
ity of  university  education  in  France  does  not  produce  good 
results,  that  fixed  curricula,  prescribed  instructors,  compul- 
sory attendance,  frequent  examinations,  while  failing  to 
prevent  a  large  percentage  of  failures,  make  the  work  of 
student  and  professor  scholastic,  prevents  independent 
thought  or  work,  results  in  mere  reproduction,  not  produc- 
tion. The  Germans  claim  that  the  unsurpassed  freedom  of 
student  and  professor  creates  the  spirit  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion and  produces  the  great  scholarship  of  Germany.  A  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between  the  first  and  the  last  years 
of  the  college  course.  Certainly  the  freshman  of  the 
American  college  is  not  ready  for  large  freedom,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  seniors  do  not  acquire  enough  of  scientific 
spirit  and  power.  We  are  not  ready  to  be  contented  with 
the  results  of  our  methods  and  we  may  well  investigate  the 
causes  of  failure. 

Freedom  of  teaching  in  our  universities  is  an  open  ques- 
tion. Independence  as  an  attitude  toward  public  opinion 
and  the  individual  demands  of  institutions  is  not  so  great  as 
in  some  countries  less  free.  Everything  is  relative  and  there 
are  limitations  to  freedom,  if  it  tends  to  become  license. 
The  State  could  not  support  a  propagandist  who  would 
destroy  the  State  or  overthrow  the  ethical  foundations.  But 
freedom  to  pursue  a  scientific  discovery,  however  it  may  con- 
flict with  established  views,  should  be  absolute. 

The  lecture  system  is  a  mooted  subject,  partly  because 
many  professors  make  no  difference  between  a  freshman  and 
a  senior.  Freshmen  need  to  be  led  carefully  from  the  rigid- 
ity of  the  high  school  to  the  methods  of  the  university,  and 
lectures  at  the  beginning  of  a  study  may  be  misused.     More- 
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over  lectures  which  dictate  a  mass  of  facts  and  details  to  be 
written  down  and  learned  have  a  place  nowhere.  The  lecture 
method  is  largely  imported  from  Germany  ;  let  us  see  if  we 
have  always  imported  the  spirit  of  it.  Professor  Paulsen 
gives  the  purpose  of  the  university  lecture  in  substance  as 
follows :  survey  of  the  field,  the  fundamental  problems  and 
essential  conceptions  of  the  science  ;  the  stock  of  knowledge 
and  method  of  acquisition  ;  relation  of  the  science  to  the 
whole  of  human  knowledge  and  the  primary  aims  of  human 
life.  There  are  other  evils,  so  regarded  by  many  ;  too  exten- 
sive use  of  apparatus  and  experiments  to  loss  of  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  some  subjects ;  too  great  a  differentiation  of 
subjects  in  engineering  departments  to  loss  of  emphasis  upon 
the  substantial  lines  of  investigation,  and  too  much  work  for 
the  students ;  the  inadequacy  of  clinics  in  large  medical 
schools,  where  the  majority  of  observers  get  only  an  imper- 
fect view  of  operations.  These  are  only  illustrations  of  many 
evils  of  method. 

The  question  of  degrees  for  work  in  absentia  is  by  no 
means  settled.  Some  claim  that  we  have  in  most  universi- 
ties too  rigid  a  standard  which  should  be  replaced  by  a  free- 
dom that  will  recognize  high-standard  work  performed  under 
whatever  conditions.  Chicago's  experience  and  Wisconsin's 
new  plan  of  extention  and  correspondence  work  will  be 
watched  with  increasing  interest. 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS,  AND  MORAL  EDUCATION. 
Halls,  Fraternities,  Athletics.  Moral  Freedom,  Philosophy 
and  art.     Science  and  morals.     National  character. 

Another  group  of  subjects  pertains  to  the  character-making 
side  of  universities.  The  living  arrangements  and  social  life 
are  part  of  this  question.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  plan 
of  dormitories  or  isolated  residences  or  extensive  **  commons ' ' 
is  wholly  satisfactory.  A  critic  says  that  the  huge  commons 
in  one  of  our  great  universities  is  a  **  standing  disgrace." 
Many  now  advocate  **  halls'*   somewhat  of  the   Mediaeval 
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type,  each  having  its  own  head,  its  dining  room,  etc.  This 
plan  has  economic  possibilities  for  the  State  universities  be- 
cause each  religious  denomination  sooner  or  later  may  estab- 
lish a  hall  to  care  for  its  own  students. 

The  fraternities  are  a  perpetual  problem.  One  of  the 
strongest  arguments  in  their  favor  is  the  need  of  social  life  in 
which  a  young  man  may  get  social  discipline  and  manners  — 
a  necessary  part  of  his  education. 

Here  we  may  mention  athletics.  Football  has  been  im- 
proved, but  is  not  the  ideal  form  of  athletic  sports.  The 
hardships  in  practice  and  play  and  the  exposure  to  frequent 
severe  accidents  are  more  than  are  necessary  to  test  a  young 
man's  alertness,  skill,  strength  and  courage.  An  interest  in 
a  variety  of  sports  that  will  attract  the  majority  of  students 
must  be  developed.  Intercollegiate  sports  are  of  compara- 
tively little  importance.  It  is  a  question  whether  freedom  to 
engage  in  intercollegiate  sports  is  worth  a  million  dollars  to 
any  institution. 

Freedom  of  conduct  as  a  factor  in  character-making  is  an 
unsolved  problem.  Certainly  in  our  colleges  freshmen  are 
not  to  be  treated  like  graduate  students,  but,  during  the  later 
years  of  college,  the  student  must  gain  his  moral  strength 
through  freedom  and  responsibility.  At  a  certain  period  of 
growth  the  youth  demands  to  be  treated  no  longer  as  a 
school-boy.     Is  this  period  at  the  **  coming  of  age?  " 

Does  American  education  give  sufficient  emphasis  to  the 
philosophic  and  aesthetic  view  of  the  world  ?  Is  our  religious 
and  art  sense  broad,  profound  and  rich  ?  Education  is  not 
liberal  unless  somewhere  it  invites  to  a  large  view  of  the 
whole  of  life  and  gives  poetic  insight. 

Science  should  be  the  handmaid  of  moral  training.  The 
whole  doctrine  of  evolution  teaches  practical  ethics.  The 
physiological,  biological,  and  psychological  sciences  teach  the 
same  lesson.  The  .science  of  medicine  can  almost  play  the 
part   of    priest   in   moral   influence,    and    teach   foundation 
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lessons  of  temperance  and  purity.     Are  these  means  utilized 
as  they  will  be  in  the  future  ? 

Is  our  education  powerful  in  making  national  character  ? 
Is  it  consciously  directed  toward  that  end  ?  Is  there  not  a 
lack  of  really  strong  training  in  our  universities —  aesthetic, 
ethical,  and  intellectual  ?  Is  there  not  danger,  as  pointed 
out  by  foreign  critics,  that  American  life  may  be  material, 
shallow,  and  non-moral  ?  The  universities  must  stand  for 
ideals  sufficiently  powerful  to  dominate  material  things. 

RELATION  TO  THE  STATE.  Relation  to  State.  Scholar 
not  propagandist .  Students  as  citizens.  Ideals  of  professional 
and  political  life. 

The  university  should  keep  in  touch  with  the  people ;  the 
demand  for  education  comes  from  them  to  meet  social  needs  ; 
it  must  make  adequate  returns.  Education  is  supported  by 
society  and  State  to  benefit  society  and  State.  By  extension 
courses,  lectures,  popular  scientific  literature,  etc.,  the 
popular  interest  and  sympathy  may  be  enlisted.  But  how 
far  elementary  and  secondary  education  shall  be  dominated 
by  technical,  industrial  and  agricultural  tendencies  is  of  con- 
cern to  the  universities,  as  well  as  the  danger  that  the  high- 
est ideals  of  the  universities  themselves  may  be  lost  in  the 
attempt  to  follow  popular  demand.  The  universities  should 
be  with  the  people  but  at  the  head.  The  German  universi- 
ties are  an  essential  part  of  the  later  history  of  Germany, 
and  the  American  universities  by  their  spirit  should  pervade 
and  inspire  our  civilization. 

Wendell  Phillips  berated  the  American  scholar  for  not 
being  a  practical  leader.  Here  again  we  have  a  question. 
Is  the  character  of  a  scholar  compatible  with  that  of  a  leader 
or  politician  ?  The  investigation  of  truth  develops  the  thought 
powers.  The  politician  is  a  man  of  will,  having  a  not  too 
tender  conscience.  It  may  be  the  scholar  will  do  his  best 
work  in  discovering  and  publishing  truth. 
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A  Students'  movement  in  Sweden  and  Germany  should 
awaken  reflection.  At  Copenhagen  the  university  students 
have  a  society  for  socialogical  study  and  debate,  and  are 
active  in  several  ways  to  help  the  people  ;  amongst  other 
things,  they  conduct  night-schools  for  workingmen.  In 
Charlottenburg  the  students  have  established  classes  for 
workingmen. 

The  universities  of  this  country  have  a  great  mission  in 
creating  high  professional  and  political  standards,  and  hence 
in  reaching  and  influencing  business  methods.  Not  recom- 
pense but  service  to  society  should  be  the  ideal.  They  must 
make  lawyers  who  are  statesmen,  gentlemen  advocates,  and 
competent  judges,  men  who  would  resent  an  enquiry  as  to 
how  much  money  they  made  out  of  their  profession ;  phy- 
sicians who  are  not  only  thoroughly  scientific  but  are  the  soul 
of  honor;  teachers  who  are  both  scientific  and  broadly 
inspiring;  preachers  who  are  large  and  progressive;  busi- 
ness men  who  are  bankers  and  not  money-changers,  generals 
of  commerce,  not  robber  barons. 


President  Venable  —  I  move  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  address  of  the  President,  and  report 
to  the  Association  for  such  action  as  they  think  should  be 
taken. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.) 

The  President — The  committee  will  be  appointed  later. 
Mr.  Brown,  Commissioner  of  Education,  one  of  our  officers, 
is  here,  and  I  think  it  a  privilege,  as  well  as  a  proper  cour- 
tesy, that  we  invite  him  at  this  time  to  say  whatever  he  feels 
like  saying.     (Applause.) 
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The  National  University 


Hon.  E.  E.  Brown,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 


Commissioner  Brown  —  Mr,  President  and  members  of  the 
Association :  I  shall  not  undertake  to  speak  to  you  as  an  out- 
sider and  welcome  you  here.  I  will  simply  say  that  person- 
ally I  am  very  much  gratified  that  this  meeting  is  held  in 
Washington,  because  of  the  opportunity  that  it  gives  us  to 
come  into  touch  with  what  you  are  doing  in  this  Association. 
I  may  add  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  taken  great 
interest  in  this  meeting  as  it  has  been  mentioned  to  him,  and 
has  expressed  his  readiness  and  desire  to  be  present  at  one  of 
the  sessions,  and  to  say  his  own  word  of  greeting.  He  will, 
if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Association,  be  present  at  some  time 
during  the  session  this  afternoon.  He  has  also  ^expressed  a 
desire  to  unite  with  me  in  entertaining  the  Association  at 
luncheon,  during  the  time  of  its  meeting  here ;  and  if  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  Association  that  entertainment  will  be 
arranged  for  tomorrow  immediately  after  the  Cabinet  meeting, 
about  half-past  one.  I  am  authorized  to  extend  that  invita- 
tion for  him  as  well  as  for  myself. 

Several  members  of  the  Association,  members  of  commit- 
tees having  to  do  with  the  National  University  project,  have 
spoken  to  me  within  the  past  few  weeks  with  reference  to 
that  project  as  the  most  important  thing,  probably,  that 
would  be  under  consideration  here  at  this  meeting.  Your 
President  has  intimated  that  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  for 
me  this  morning  to  say  something  with  reference  to  that 
movement.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  you  have  reached  a 
point  where  you  care  to  take  up  such  questions  as  this,  and" 
where  any  discussion  of  the  subject  would  be  in  place  ? 
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The  President  —  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  think  that  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  matter  are  expecting  that  you 
will  at  this  time  present  your  views  with  perfect  freedom. 

Commissioner  Brown  —  I  shall  express  what  I  have  to 
say  with  reference  to  it  with  a  good  deal  more  freedom  for 
knowing  that  the  shorthand  report  of  these  proceedings  is  for 
this  Association  and  not  for  the  public  press ;  for  I  think  the 
matter  of  a  National  University  is  so  difficult  and  intricate  a 
question  that  all  of  us  probably  feel  that  such  judgments  as 
we  have  been  able  to  form  thus  far  are  provisional  in  their 
character,  and  subject  to  possible  change.  I  certainly  feel 
that  in  the  short  time  I  have  been  in  Washington  I  have  not 
been  able  to  come  to  any  conclusions  that  I  should  think  of 
giving  out  as  if  ex  cathedra  ;  but  there  are  certain  aspects  of 
the  matter  that  appeal  to  me  very  strongly,  and  so  I  will  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  them,  rather  for  the  sake  of  get- 
ting them  out  and  having  them  criticized,  than  with  the 
expectation  that  they  will  contribute  very  much  to  a  deter- 
mination of  the  question. 

The  history  of  our  State  Universities  has  shown  that  we  in 
America  are  coming  to  the  point  where,  in  our  educational 
affairs,  we  mix  up  very  intimately  administrative  with  aca- 
demic leadership.  It  seems  impossible  absolutely  to  separate 
them  at  the  present  time.  We  have  in  many  of  our  States 
two  heads  to  the  educational  system  of  the  State,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  University  and  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  Each  of  these  is  a  head  of  the  State 
educational  system,  and  there  is  a  variety  of  relationships 
between  these  two ;  but  the  permanent  relationships  I  think, 
have  not  been  definitely  established. 

The  point  that  I  want  to  speak  of  just  here  is  that  our  con- 
ception of  public  education  seems  to  be  intrinsically  a  con- 
ception that  brings  in  administrative  elements.  The  pro- 
fessors in  our  State  Universities  can  not  keep  from  having 
something  to  do  with  the  educational  administration  of  their 
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several  States,  and  with  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  State  in  a  good  many  other  directions.  There  have  been 
certain  notable  examples  of  the  participation  of  the  univer- 
sity in  a  great  variety  of  administrative  functions  of  the 
State.  We  are  not  separating,  and  I  think  we  are  not  try- 
ing to  separate,  administration  from  education.  Possibly  we 
may  take  it  as  an  American  tendency,  and  I  think  a  desir- 
able American  tendency,  that  these  two  shall  be  in  close  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  and  that  is  because  of  our  increasing 
insistence  upon  education  for  efficiency.  The  educational 
leader  is  not  to  be  a  man  who  is  working  in  isolation,  but  is 
to  be  a  man  who  is  working  in  relation  with  the  things  that 
are  doing  in  the  State  at  large.  That  tendency,  I  think,  has 
a  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  a  National  University. 

Then  there  are  other  aspects  of  the  case  that  appeal  to  one. 
I  think  we  are  moving  toward  a  conception  of  public  educa- 
tion that  compels  us  to  treat  the  problem  of  a  National  Uni- 
versity as  a  new  problem  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

We   can    not    simply   follow   academic   custom    and   say  : 
**  This  is   historically  a  university,  consequently,  a   National 
University  must  be  such  and  such  an  institution."      As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  joining  of  education  with  administration  is 
only  one  of  a  number  of  modifications  of  our  conception  of 
higher  education  which  must  affect  very  greatly  our  concep- 
tion of  any  national  activity  in  educational  affairs.      When  it 
comes  to  the  working  out  of  plans  for  a  National  University 
we  must   expect   a   different  institution    from   any   that    the 
world  has  ever  seen ;  and  for  one  thing  it  must  be  an  institu- 
tion that   deals  with    research    in  a  large  and    administrative 
way.     I  can  illustrate  in  this  way,  without  suggesting  any  of 
the   component   parts    of   a   real    university:       Here     is    the 
National  Census,  a  great  national  investigation  which  is  now 
carried  on  permanently  from  year  to  year.     That,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  an  investigation  of  the  type  that  belongs  to  a  National 
University.     It  is  not  the  kind  of  investigation  that  is  carried 
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on  by  a  student  who  is  working  for  his  doctor's  degree, 
who  IS  perhaps  tracing  the  life  history  of  a  single  species  of 
crustacean  by  way  of  preparation  for  that  degree.  It  is  rather 
investigation  of  that  great  comprehensive  kind  which  runs 
into  the  field  of  administration  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and 
touches  the  national  life  at  numberless  points.  In  other 
v^ords,  the  National  University  must  concern  itself  with 
National  investigations,  and  not  mainly  with  investigations 
of  monograph  size. 

I  think  that  the  tendency  to  regard  education  as  an  inter- 
est the  several  parts  of  which  run  together  and  belong 
together,  is  to  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  case. 
We  have  seen  education  associated  with  agriculture,  asso- 
ciated with  religion,  associated  with  a  variety  of  other  things; 
and  the  dominant  thing  for  the  time  being  has  been  the 
thing  with  which  it  has  been  associated,  so  that  there  have 
been  many  forms  of  education,  connected  with  many  differ- 
ent institutions  and  activities.  Now  it  seems  that  we  are 
tending  to  group  our  diverse  forms  of  education  together, 
under  the  conviction  that  education  itself  is  the  central  inter- 
est. We  see  that  tendency  in  France  and  in  England  in  recent 
legislation  and  attempts  at  legislation.  A  variety  of  educa- 
tional activities  that  have  been  carried  on  by  the  department 
of  agriculture,  the  department  of  science  and  the  arts,  and  a 
number  of  other  governmental  divisions,  are  now  little  by 
little  grouping  into  a  unified  institution,  which  is  concerned 
primarily  or  exclusively  with  education.  That  is,  education 
has  come  to  be  sufiBciently  unified  to  be  recognized  as  a 
dominant  public  interest,  in  and  of  itself,  and  is  drawing  the 
6utlying  educational  activities  into  one  compact  administra- 
tive group.  Now  I  think  we  shall  inevitably  see  such  a 
tendency  in  our  own  national  affairs.  We  see  it  already  in 
our  States.  That  tendency  will,  I  think,  inevitably  lead  up 
to  the  organization  of  education  as  a  department  of  the 
National  Government.     I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  sooner 
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several  States,  and  with  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  State  in  a  good  many  other  directions.  There  have  been 
certain  notable  examples  of  the  participation  of  the  univer- 
sity in  a  great  variety  of  administrative  functions  of  the 
State.  We  are  not  separating,  and  I  think  we  are  not  try- 
ing to  separate,  administration  from  education.  Possibly  we 
may  take  it  as  an  American  tendency,  and  I  think  a  desir- 
able American  tendency,  that  these  two  shall  be  in  close  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  and  that  is  because  of  our  increasing 
insistence  upon  education  for  efficiency.  The  educational 
leader  is  not  to  be  a  man  who  is  working  in  isolation,  but  Is 
to  be  a  man  who  is  working  in  relation  with  the  things  that 
are  doing  in  the  State  at  large.  That  tendency,  I  think,  has 
a  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  a  National  University. 

Then  there  are  other  aspects  of  the  case  that  appeal  to  one. 
I  think  we  are  moving  toward  a  conception  of  public  educa- 
tion that  compels  us  to  treat  the  problem  of  a  National  Uni- 
versity as  a  new  problem  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

We  can  not  simply  follow  academic  custom  and  say  : 
**  This  is  historically  a  university,  consequently,  a  National 
University  must  be  such  and  such  an  institution."  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  joining  of  education  with  administration  is 
only  one  of  a  number  of  modifications  of  our  conception  of 
higher  education  which  must  affect  very  greatly  our  concep- 
tion of  any  national  activity  in  educational  affairs.  When  it 
comes  to  the  working  out  of  plans  for  a  National  University 
we  must  expect  a  different  institution  from  any  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen ;  and  for  one  thing  it  must  be  an  institu- 
tion that  deals  with  research  in  a  large  and  administrative 
way.  I  can  illustrate  in  this  way,  without  suggesting  any  of 
the  component  parts  of  a  real  university:  Here  is  the 
National  Census,  a  great  national  investigation  which  is  now 
carried  on  permanently  from  year  to  year.  That,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  an  investigation  of  the  type  that  belongs  to  a  National 
University.     It  is  not  the  kind  of  investigation  that  is  carried 
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on  by  a  student  who  is  working  for  his  doctor's  degree, 
who  is  perhaps  tracing  the  life  history  of  a  single  species  of 
crustacean  by  way  of  preparation  for  that  degree.  It  is  rather 
investigation  of  that  great  comprehensive  kind  which  runs 
into  the  field  of  administration  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and 
touches  the  national  life  at  numberless  points.  In  other 
words,  the  National  University  must  concern  itself  with 
National  investigations,  and  not  mainly  with  investigations 
of  monograph  size. 

I  think  that  the  tendency  to  regard  education  as  an  inter- 
est the  several  parts  of  which  run  together  and  belong 
together,  is  to  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  case. 
We  have  seen  education  associated  with  agriculture,  asso- 
ciated with  religion,  associated  with  a  variety  of  other  things; 
and  the  dominant  thing  for  the  time  being  has  been  the 
thing  with  which  it  has  been  associated,  so  that  there  have 
been  many  forms  of  education,  connected  with  many  differ- 
ent institutions  and  activities.  Now  it  seems  that  we  are 
tending  to  group  our  diverse  forms  of  education  together, 
under  the  conviction  that  education  itself  is  the  central  inter- 
est. We  see  that  tendency  in  France  and  in  England  in  recent 
legislation  and  attempts  at  legislation.  A  variety  of  educa- 
tional activities  that  have  been  carried  on  by  the  department 
of  agriculture,  the  department  of  science  and  the  arts,  and  a 
number  of  other  governmental  divisions,  are  now  little  by 
little  grouping  into  a  unified  institution,  which  is  concerned 
primarily  or  exclusively  with  education.  That  is,  education 
has  come  to  be  sufiBciently  unified  to  be  recognized  as  a 
dominant  public  interest,  in  and  of  itself,  and  is  drawing  the 
outlying  educational  activities  into  one  compact  administra- 
tive group.  Now  I  think  we  shall  inevitably  see  such  a 
tendency  in  our  own  national  affairs.  We  see  it  already  in 
our  States.  That  tendency  will,  I  think,  inevitably  lead  up 
to  the  organization  of  education  as  a  department  of  the 
National  Government.     I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  sooner 
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tion  of  the  National  Government,  what  is  now  wanted  is  to 
bring  about  some  effective  co-ordination  of  those  educational 
activites  that  we  already  have  at  hand,  that  is,  the  activities 
of  such  great  offices  as  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

To  be  a  little  more  definite,  I  think  there  are  three  things 
that  should  be  done  in  a  preliminary  way  in  this  matter. 
One  of  these  is  the  publication  of  a  bulletin  showing  exactly 
the  present  conditions.  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  such  a 
bulletin  could  be  published  annually.  At  any  rate  there 
should  be  a  preliminary  bulletin  of  that  sort.  The  second 
thing  is  the  establishment  of  an  office  for  the  registration  of 
students,  primarily,  and  also  for  correspondence  upon  this 
subject.  The  third  is  the  establishment  of  a  conference 
among  the  different  offices  concerned.  That,  I  think,  would 
lead  eventually  to  a  real  national  council  of  science  and  the 
arts. 

We  ought,  certainly,  to  include  the  arts  as  well  as  the  sci- 
ences. It  should  be  a  function  of  a  great  National  Univer- 
sity to  give  us  our  national  theater,  our  national  school  of 
architecture  and  other  great  art  institutions  as  well  as  great 
institutions  of  science. 

There  is  one  of  these  things  that  I  have  already  taken 
steps  towards  doing,  and  purpose  doing  whether  any  other 
action  is  taken  or  not,  and  that  is  the  issuance  of  a  bulletin 
showing  the  present  conditions.  I  think  that  one  thing  can 
be  accomplished  now.  I  have  had  conferences  with  men  con- 
cerned in  the  different  leading  bureaus  and  other  offices  of 
the  government,  that  should  be  represented  in  such  a  pubU* 
cation,  and  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  possible  to  secure  abun- 
dant co-operation  in  this  undertaking.  I  think,  too,  that 
such  a  publication  cannot  fail  to  be  of  use. 

But  we  need  to  have  established  as  soon  as  possible  a  coun- 
cil representing  the  several  offices  which  offer  facilities  for 
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advanced  research.  When  such  a  council  has  been  estab- 
lished, the  gaps  and  deficiencies  in  our  research  facilities 
will  become  sufficiently  evident.  It  will  appear  that  Con- 
gress must  be  asked  to  make  large  additions  to  the  present 
provision  for  the  highest  grade  of  education.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  really  responsible  central  council  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences would  call  for  Congressional  action,  and  it  seems  to  me 
one  of  the  first  legislative  steps  that  can  advantageously  be 
taken  in  this  matter.  I  think  there  may  be  at  first  a  disincli- 
nation on  the  part  of  Congress  to  take  such  a  step.  It  might 
appear  to  bring  the  scientific  bureaus  into  a  combination  for 
the  express  purpose  of  urging  increase  of  appropriations. 
But  I  believe  that  some  such  legislation  can  be  brought  about 
when  its  purpose  and  the  need  have  been  made  clear.  If 
those  three  things  only  were  accomplished,  we  should  have, 
I  believe,  the  definite  beginning  of  a  National  University. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  these  are  simply  thoughts  in  the 
rough,  as  they  have  been  growing  upon  me  in  the  past  two 
years,  or  I  may  say  in  the  past  ten  years.  In  part,  of  course 
they  only  repeat  your  own  ideas,  and  in  part  they  are  only 
half-baked  plans  and  conceptions  ;  but  I  give  them  to  you  as 
suggestions  regarding  changes  that  will  in  all  liklihood  be 
required  as  we  go  on  with  this  movement.     (Applause.) 


The  President  —  I  am  sure  the  Association  wish  to 
thank  Commissioner  Brown  for  giving  us  these  views,  and  in 
behalf  of  the  Association  I  will  say  that  we  shall  expect  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  here  at  his  convenience.  I  think  it 
would  be  only  a  proper  mark  of  courtesy  that  a  motion  be 
made  with  reference  to  the  invitation  extended  us  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  take  luncheon  with  him  at  half 
past  one  tomorrow. 

President  Thompson  —  I  move  that  we  accept  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  that  he  be  informed 
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that  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  here  at  his  own  convenience. 

(The  motion  was  carried.) 

The  President  —  Are  there  other  special  communica- 
tions or  reports  of  a  business  character  to  be  presented  at  this 
time? 

The  Secretary  —  The  Secretary's  report  has  reached 
you  in  the  form  of  the  printed  proceedings  of  the  past  year. 
The  report  of  the  Treasurer  is  here  to  be  presented,  and  I 
recommend  that  after  its  reading,  a  committee  to  audit  the 
Treasurer's  accounts  be  appointed. 

President  Thompson  —  I  move  the  reference  of  this 
report  to  the  Auditing  Committee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  President  appointed  as 
Auditing  Committee,  Presidents  Gault  and  Purinton. 

President  MacLean,  of  Iowa— Mr.  President,  I  notice 
that  Dean  Eddy,  of  the  Graduate  College  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  is  present,  and  I  see  you  have  there  his  cre- 
dentials. I  move  that  he  be  accepted  as  the  representative 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  Secretary  —  This  document  is  from  President 
Northrop,  requesting  that  that  action  be  taken. 

(The  motion  was  agreed  to.) 

The  President —  Dean  Eddy  will  be  welcomed  as  repre- 
senting the  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  Secretary  —  A  letter  has  been  received  from  the 
President  of  Purdue  University,  at  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
requesting  the  admission  of  that  institution  to  this  body. 
From  time  to  time  the  Secretary  receives  requests  of  that 
character  from  different  institutions.  In  some  cases  the  an- 
swer can  be  given  directly  by  sending  a  copy  of  our  constitu- 
tion ;  in  other  cases  it.  is  not  so  obvious.  I  refer  jthis  case 
and  that  of  Tulane  University,  Louisiana,  to  the  Association. 

President  Van  Hise  —  I  move  that  this  matter  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Executive  Committee  for  consideration  and 
report  at  this  meeting. 
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(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.) 

The  Secretary  —  A  circular  has  been  received  by  the 
Secretary,  from  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  as  fol- 
lows : 

**  The  American  Academy  of  Medicine  invites  you  to  send 
a  delegate  or  delegates  to  a  special  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  January 
2  and  3,  1908,"  etc.  After  some  discussion,  on  motion  of 
President  Schurman,  the  communication  was  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 

The  President  —  The  report  of  the  representative  of  the 
permanent  commission  on  entrance  requirements  is  next  in 
order. 

President  MacLean  of  Iowa  —  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee is  in  print.  I  will  not  detain  you  therefore  except  to 
emphasize  a  few  points.  The  initial  title  that  we  adopted 
was  **The  National  Conference  Committee  of  the  Associa- 
tions of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools."  We  understood 
that  we  were  to  have  a  permanent  commission,  and  were  to 
meet  at  least  in  annual  meeting.  We  were  much  encour- 
aged to  learn,  at  the  first  meeting  of  this  committee,  that  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Mid- 
dle States  and  Maryland  had  appointed  a  committee  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  the  organization  of  a  college  entrance 
certificate  board  or  a  commission  for  accrediting  schools,  as 
recommended  in  the  resolution  on  that  subject  adopted  at  the 
Williamstown  conference  of  1906.  We  feel  that  instruction 
might  well  be  given  by  this  Association,  as  the  foster  parent, 
as  to  the  scope  of  the  committee,  and  we  resolved  **that  the 
purpose  of  this  committee  shall  be  to  consider  requirements 
for  admission,  matters  of  mutual  interest  to  universities,  col- 
leges and  preparatory  schools,  and  such  other  questions  as 
may  be  referred  to  it  by  the  associations."  We  resolved  to 
have  a  sub-committee  to  draft  a  constitution  for  this  perma- 
nent committee,  under  this  general  scope.     If,  therefore,  this 
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Association  at  this  time  has  any  instructions  to  give,  those 
instructions  should  be  given,  that  they  may  be  transmitted  to 
the  committee  which  is  to  draft  a  constitution  for  the  perma- 
nent committee. 

You  will  notice  that  the  College  Entrance  Requirement 
Board  and  the  New  England  Certificate  Board  are  treated  as 
collateral  or  co-ordinate  with  the  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities, and  with  the  associations  of  the  secondary  schools 
and  colleges.  The  work  of  the  college  examination  board,  in 
the  matter  of  definition  itself,  is  a  great  work.  You  are 
aware  that  groups  of  specialists,  for  example,  teachers  of 
physics,  are  working  together  for  new  definitions,  and  that 
these  definitions,  coming  from  the  association  of  teachers  of 
physics,  are  passing  through  the  College  Entrance  Require- 
ment Board,  and  on  to  this  committee  of  yours.  This  is  but 
an  example  of  the  possibilities  in  future  work  of  your  com- 
mittee. 

A  thing  of  great  significance  to  those  of  us  who  believe  in 
the  accrediting  system  for  secondary  schools,  is  in  the  resolu- 
tion that  follows  that  both  the  inspection  of  the  preparatory 
schools  and  the  record  made  in  college  during  the  first  term 
or  semester  of  the  freshman  year  by  the  pupils  from  such 
schools  be  the  basis  for  granting  the  accrediting  or  the  certifi- 
cate privilege.  The  substance  of  this  is  that  it  is  our  inten- 
tion to  recognize  the  inspection,  if  that  inspection  is  fortified 
by  the  practice  of  keeping  the  records  of  those  who  come  from 
the  high  schools,  and  judging  those  high  schools  or  prepara- 
tory schools  by  the  records  of  the  students  entering  the  col- 
lege. You  will  notice  that  we  of  the  West  are  strengthening 
the  system  of  inspection  by  this  keeping  of  the  record  of  the 
entering  students  ;  so  it  would  seem  that  we  are  approximat- 
ing a  national  system,  where  inspection  gains  recognition  in 
the  East,  arid  where  we  strengthen  our  system  by  inspection 
of  the  students  and  of  their  work. 

The  committee  was  compelled  to  take  up  the  subject  of  the 
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transfer  of  collegiate  students,  and  in  this  way  they  were 
brought  to  the  subject  that  has  already  been  brought  before 
this  Association,  the  standardizing  of  colleges  and  institu- 
tions. The  committee  set  out  the  important  points  for  deter- 
mining the  standing  of  the  colleges  or  universities  that  wouM 
be  concerned  in  this  clearing  house.  They  are  not  new 
points.  They  are  points  that  have  grown  one  by  one,  that 
have  been  set  out  by  college  entrance  requirement  boards. 
They  have  been  set  out  by  statute  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Many  of  these  points  have  been  set  out  by  the  State  Educa- 
tional Board  of  Examiners  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  in  the  statute 
passed  by  the  last  legislature,  that  exempts  the  graduates  of 
certain  colleges  from  examinations  for  teachers'  license. 

You  will  see  that  these  points  are  put  out  simply  as  initial 
points,  and  so  your  committee  is  pursuing  its  work  conserva- 
tively, and  subject  again  to  inspection  from  this  and  other 
associations  that  are  represented. 

The  President —  Is  there  anything  for  the  action  of  this 
body,  connected  with  that  report  ? 

President  MacLean  of  Iowa  —  As  this  is  the  foster 
parent,  it  would  be  well  if  you  would  approve  of  the  name, 
scope  and  proposition  for  permanence  of  that  committee. 

The  President  —  What  will  you  do  with  the  report? 

It  was  moved  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  received 
and  adopted. 

The  President  —  If  put  in  that  form,  that  approves  it. 

President  MacLean  of  Iowa  —  That  approves  all  the 
points. 

(The  motion  was  agreed  to.) 

The  President  —  The  next  report  is  that  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  American  Universities,  and  the  A.  B. 
Degree. 

President  MacLean  of  Iowa  —  This  committee  has  been 
unable  to  get  a  meeting.  We  are  not  prepared  to  report  at 
this  time. 
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The  Secretary  —  I  move  that  that  committee  be  con- 
tinued. 

(The  motion  was  agreed  to.) 

The  President  — We  will  next  listen  to  President  Purin- 
ton,  on  George  Washington  University. 


The  George  Washington  University 


President  D.  B.  Purinton,  West  Virginia 
University 


It  is  quite  natural  to  appropriate  illustrious  names  to  prac- 
tical uses.  This  is  doubtless  well  enough  when  done  with 
fine  discrimination  and  a  wholesome  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things.  There  is  always  room  for  honest  difference  of  opin- 
ion concerning  such  fitness.  It  is  altogether  possible  that 
such  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  among  American  educa- 
tors concerning  The  George  Washington  University.  Should 
an  institution  of  learning  be  named  for  the  Father  of  his 
Country  ?  And  if  so,  where  and  what  should  such  institution 
be  ?  And  how  should  it  be  related  to  a  proposed  National 
University?  These  questions  are  by  no  means  inappropriate 
at  a  session  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities. 
And  yet  their  discussion  in  the  City  of  Washington  under 
existing  conditions  involves  a  question  of  delicacy  amounting 
almost  to  an  embarrassment. 

The  present  writer,  upon  whom  the  burden  of  this  discus- 
sion has  been  imposed,  cannot  hope  to  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
secure  for  his  statements  and  opinions  the  unanimous  approv- 
al of  the  distinguished  educators  here  present.  If,  however, 
the  discussion  may  be  carried  on  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
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fairness  and  even-mindedness,  some  good  may  result,  even 
though  entire  unanimity  of  belief  may  not  be  expected.  In 
this  spirit  let  us  approach  the  questions  propounded  in  the 
order  just  given. 

I.  Should  there  be  a  George  Washington  University? 
If  so,  why?  Certainly  not,  simply  because  Washington  was 
an  illustrious  general  and  a  victorious  leader.  No  one  would 
seriously  think  of  establishing  a  Napoleon  Bonaparte  Uni- 
versity or  a  Julius  Caesar  University.  Neither  do  I  think  a 
university  should  be  named  for  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
merely  as  such.  The  appropriate  thing  in  this  relation  was 
early  seen  and  done  in  the  naming  of  the  National  Capitol. 
Whether  the  name  should  be  used  in  a  purely  educational 
sense,  depends  much  upon  the  educational  attitude  of  the 
illustrious  citizen  who  originally  bore  it.  This  attitude  is 
too  well  known  to  admit  of  question.  Washington  was 
ardently  desirous  of  establishing  a  great  national  university 
in  this  country.  As  early  as  1790  he  urged  Congress  to 
establish  such  a  university.  He  kept  on  urging  it,  and  in  a 
speech  made  to  both  houses  of  Congress,  December  7,  1796, 
he  called  especial  attention  to  this  important  subject.  In  his 
last  mcvssage  he  used  these  emphatic  words:  —  '*Such  an 
institution  would  secure  the  assimilation  of  the  principles, 
opinions  and  manners  of  our  countrymen  by  the  common 
education  of  a  portion  of  our  youth  from  every  quarter.  The 
more  homogeneous  our  citizens  can  be  made  in  these  partic- 
ulars the  greater  will  be  the  prospect  of  permanent  union. 
Its  desirableness  has  so  constantly  increased  with  every  new 
view  I  have  taken  of  the  subject,  that  I  cannot  omit  the 
opportunity  of  once  for  all  recalling  your  attention  to  it.** 
In  his  last  will  and  testament  he  says:  —  **It  has  been  my 
ardent  wish  to  see  a  plan  devised,  on  a  liberal  scale,  which 
would  have  a  tendency  to  spread  systematic  ideas  through 
all  parts  of  this  rising  empire,  thereby  to  do  away  with  local 
attachments  and   state   prejudices,  as  far  as  the  nature  of 
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things  would,  or  Indeed,  ought  to  admit,  from  our  national 
councils.  My  mind  has  not  been  able  to  contemplate  any 
plan  more  likely  to  effect  the  measure  than  the  establishment 
of  a  university  in  the  central  part  of  the  United  States." 
And  in  the  same  document  he  made  the  well-known  and 
often-quoted  bequest  of  fifty  shares  of  his  holdings  in  The 
Potomac  Company,  for  the  endowment  of  such  a  university. 
In  case  no  one  should  supplement  this  gift,  then  it  was  to  be 
invested  until  its  accumulations  should  be  adequate  to  the 
purpose  sought  to  be  accomplished.  There  can  be  no  man- 
ner of  doubt  that  Washington  was  in  favor  of  a  great  national 
university.  There  can  therefore  be  no  question  of  inaptitude 
in  the  the  name,  **  George  Washington  University." 

II.  The  second  question,  that  of  its  location,  is  neither 
long  nor  difficult.  Washington,  himself,  said  :  **The  Fed- 
eral City  from  its  centrality  and  the  advantages  which  in 
other  respects  it  must  have  over  any  other  place  in  the 
United  States,  ought  to  be  preferred  as  a  proper  site  for  such 
a  university."  In  our  day  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  about 
the  centrality  of  the  City  of  Washington,  but  the  argument 
from  the  other  advantages  to  which  reference  is  here  made, 
has  only  grown  stronger  with  the  advancing  years  and  with 
their  immense  accumulation  of  educational  materials  at  the 
National  Capitol.  The  location  of  a  George  Washington 
University  in  the  City  of  Washington  is  therefore,  in  my 
judgment,  a  perfectly  proper  and  suitable  undertaking. 

III.  The  third  question  as  to  the  character  of  such  an 
institution  cannot  be  dismissed  so  briefly.  It  seems  evident 
that  any  institution  bearing  the  name  of  George  Washington 
should  possess  characteristics  appropriate  to  the  name. 
Washington,  himself,  had  quite  a  definite  idea  of  the  char- 
acter and  scope  of  the  university  he  would  found.  It  was  to 
be  an  institution  to  which  the  youths  of  fortune  and  talent 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  might  be  sent,  **for  the 
completion  of  their  education  in  all  the  branches  of  polite 
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literature,  in  the  arts  and '  sciences  and  in  acquiring  knowl- 
edge in  the  principles  of  politics  and  good  government.**  In 
other  words,  it  should  be  a  great  university,  giving  instruc- 
tion in  all  branches  of  practical  and  liberal  learning.  And 
surely  nothing  less  than  this  ought  to  be  expected  of  an  insti- 
tution bearing  Washington's  name. 

Now  it  is  manifestly  competent  to  inquire  whether  the 
institution  known  as  The  George  Washington  University 
does  actually  meet  this  just  expectation.  It  is  well  known 
that  this  institution  is  a  recent  outgrowth  from  an  old  uni- 
versity of  another  name.  In  1821  a  charter  was  obtained 
from  Congress  for  an  institution  known  as  Columbian  Uni- 
versity, and  was  expressly  approved  and  commended  to  the 
public  by  President  Monroe.  The  following  year  an  organ- 
ization was  effected  and  was  thenceforward  carried  on  under 
the  name  Columbian.  By  an  act  of  Congress,  June  23,  1904, 
authority  was  given  the  board  of  control  to  change  the  name 
of  the  university.  On  September  i,  1904,  pursuant  to  this 
authority  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  name  was 
changed  to  **The  George  Washington  University." 

In  explaining  this  change,  President  Needham,  in  a  Convo- 
cation Address  delivered  February  22,  1905,  said :  **This 
move  was  taken  primarily  because  the  old  name  Columbian 
was  so  like  the  name  of  Columbia,  New  York.  The  one  let- 
ter **n**  did  not  save  the  institutions  from  embarrassment, 
and  as  Columbia  was  the  older,  it  seemed  to  be  the  duty  of 
Columbian  to  make  the  change.  A  second  object  was  to 
secure  a  name  that  should  be  associated  with  the  life  of  the 
city  and  the  nation.**  Under  the  new  name  and  the  modified 
charter  the  institution  has  been  re-organized  with  the  fol- 
lowing Departments : 

I.  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIEN- 
CES, including  (i)  Columbian  College,  leading  to  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Sciences.     (2)   Grad- 
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uate  Studies,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts, 
Master  of  Engineering,  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy. (3)  Architecture,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science  in  Architecture. 

2.  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE,  including 
(i)  The  Medical  College  with  a  four-year  course  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  (2)  The  Dental  College 
with  a  three-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery. 

3.  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW  AND  JURIS- 
PRUDENCE, including  (i)  a  three-year  course  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  (2)  U  one-year  graduate 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws,  (3)  a  three- 
year  graduate  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Juris- 
prudence. 

4.  THE  DEPARTMEMT  OF  POLITICS  AND  DIP- 
LOMACY, including  (i)  a  two-year  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Diplomacy,  (2)  a  three-year  course  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  From  an  inspec- 
tion of  this  brief  outline  it  would  seem  that  fairly  good  pro- 
vision is  made  for  carrying  out  one  part  of  Washington's 
scheme  of  studies,  namely,  **in  acquiring  knowledge  in  the 
principlesof  politics  and  good  government."  It  is  not  so  cer- 
tain that  other  parts  of  the  scheme  are  adequately  provided 
for.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  regard  to  the  prac- 
tical arts  and  the  sciences  pertaining  thereto.  Of  course,  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  large  additions  to  the  present  scheme  of 
studies  will  be  made,  from  time  to  time,  as  demands  develop 
and  opportunities  offer.  With  this  understanding  and  with 
this  somewhat  extensive  draft  upon  the  future,  I  think  it  can 
be  reasonably  concluded  that  the  educational  plans,  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  institution  bearing  the  name  of  George 
Washington  are  in  general  of  such  a  nature  as  to  justify  the 
assumption  of  that  illustrious  name. 

IV.     There  remains  a  fourth  consideration.     What  bear- 
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ing  has  this  existing  institution  upon  the  question  of  estab- 
lishing a  national  university  ?  This  is  not  the  place  to  dis- 
cuss the  general  questions  involved  in  such  an  undertaking. 
There  is  good  reason,  however,  for  simply  referring  to  some 
of  these  problems.  The  most  fundamental  of  them  all  is  the 
question  of  constitutionality.  We  are  told  that  the  word 
**Education"  is  not  found  in  the  Federal  Constitution  at  all, 
that  the  whole  subject  is  reserved  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
several  states  and  that  therefore  the  very  idea  of  a  national 
university  is  a  constitutional  absurdity.  It  may  not  be  safe 
for  a  mere  layman  to  meddle  with  so  great  a  question.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  three  answers  may  be  made.  First, 
Washington  and  other  early  patriots  did  not  so  interpret  the 
constitution.  Second,  The  power  vested  in  Congress  to 
**provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States'*  is  exceedingly  comprehensive  and  may  be 
reasonably  interpreted  to  include  some  educational  provisions. 
Third,  this  interpretation  is  in  harmony  with  a  further  dis- 
tinct constitutional  provision  giving  Congress  expressly  the 
power  **to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful 
arts."  To  be  sure,  this  provision  refers  to  the  protection  of 
inventions  and  discoveries,  but  the  ulterior  purpose  of  the 
power  is  far  more  significant  thafl  the  mere  method  of  its 
exercise,  and  this  purpose  is  practically  identical  with  that  of 
a  national  university.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  real 
constitutional  obstruction  in  the  way  of  such  an  establish- 
ment. 

Next  to  this  comes  the  problem  of  administration.  It  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  a  national  university  should  be  so 
administered  as  to  be  absolutely  non-partisan  and  non-secta- 
rian in  its  spirit  and  methods.  And  its  advantages  should  be 
available  on  like  conditions  to  all  citizens  of  all  the  states  in 
the  Union.  The  scope  the  institution  should  have  offers 
another  problem.  Its  departments  should  certainly  include 
all   branches  of   useful  learning,   and  should  embrace  the 
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entire  realm  of  human  knowledge.  There  are  also  questions 
t>f  control,  maintenance,  affiliation  and  the  like.  Now  the 
sole  justification  for  the  mention  of  these  questions  in  the 
{>re8ent  discussion  is  to  be  found  in  their  possible  bearing 
upon  The  George  Washington  University  as  now  constituted. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  considering  the  actual 
And  possible  relation  of  this  institution  to  a  proposed  national 
university.  There  are  two  alternatives  in  the  case.  First,  a 
national  university  might  be  established  in  Washington  with- 
ont  any  regard  whatever  to  the  existing  institution.  Second, 
Tlie  George  Washington  University  might  be  developed  into 
a  national  university.  The  first  alternative  does  not  seem 
altogether  advisable.  The  attempt  now  making  to  associate 
the  existing  university  **with  the  life  of  the  city  and  the 
nation"  would  involve  an  undesirable  relation  between  the 
two  institutions  located  in  the  Capital  City.  Furthermore,  if 
there  is  to  be  a  national  university  in  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton, and  if  the  name  of  George  Washington  is  to  be  borne  by 
any  institution  in  the  city,  the  fitness  of  things  would  suggest 
that  the  national  university  be  that  institution.  The  second 
alternative  is  not  without  its  difficulties  likewise.  There  are 
some  features  in  the  organization  of  The  George  Washington 
University  which  are  favoftible  to  its  possible  assumption  of  a 
national  character.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  The 
organic  separation  of  the  various  colleges  and  departments 
with  different  boards  of  control  and  independent  financial 
responsibility.  The  co-ordinate  relation  of  the  colleges  with 
one  another,  Their  subordination  to  the  University  in  gen- 
eral, and  The  granting  of  degrees  by  the  University  alone. 
These  features  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  English  sys- 
tem, and  admit  of  indefinite  expansion  in  the  system  and  in 
its  work.  There  are  other  features,  however,  wliich  would 
seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  national  institution. 
Let  it  suffice  to  mention  one  of  these,  namely  :  Membership 
in  the  University  Council  of  deans  and  professors  elected  by 
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sectarian  colleges.  Since  this  Council  is  the  legislative  body 
of  the  University,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  University 
itself  is  to  be  protected  against  possible  sectarian  legislation. 
Since  it  has  not  been  my  privilege  to  examine  the  charter  of 
the  University,  any  judgment  concerning  it  is  inevitably 
open  to  reversal.  But  it  would  seem  that  any  charter  admit- 
ting of  such  a  provision  as  that  just  mentioned  ought  to  be 
essentially  modified  if  the  institution  is  to  become  national  in 
character. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  draw  conclusions  or 
to  give  advice.  That  would  be  entirely  gratuitous  and  un- 
warrantable. It  is  a  discussion,  not  a  syllogism  or  an  exhor- 
tation. The  writer  has  assumed  that  the  sole  purpose  in 
assigning  **The  George  Washington  University'*  as  atopic 
of  discussion  before  this  Association  is,  to  bring  out  the  facts 
of  the  case  and  their  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  the  Asso- 
ciation—  especially  their  relation  to  the  possible  establish- 
ment of  a  national  university,  in  which  possibility  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  are  intensely  interested.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  discussion  may  tend  to  the  establishment  of 
pleasant  and  helpful  relations  between  the  authorities  of  the 
University  and  the  members  of  the  Association.  Or,  if  not 
that,  at  least  that  it  may  in  no  sense  be  alienating  or  divisive 
in  its  effects.  We  must  all  agree  that  unity  of  purpose  and 
harmony  of  feeling  and  action  among  all  the  friends  of  this 
movement  for  a  national  university  are  highly  desirable  if 
not  indeed  absolutely  essential  to  its  ultimate  success.  If  this 
paper  shall  be  of  any  service  whatever  toward  this  desirable 
end,  its  preparation  will  not  have  been  altogether  in  vain. 


The  President— The  Chair  suggests  that  the  debate 
upon  this  be  postponed  and  made  a  part  of  the  debate  upon 
the  question  of  a  national  university,  when  the  committee 
makes  its  report. 
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President  Andrews  presented  the  following  report  of  the 
nominating  committee  for  officers  for  the  succeeding  year. 

President,  President  Van  Hise  of  Wisconsin. 

Vice-President,  President  Kane  of  Washington. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  President  Fellows  of  Maine. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Presidents  Venable 
and  Craig. 

On  motion  the  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was 
agreed  to. 

The  President  —  We  will  next  listen  to  a  paper  on  A 
Standard  Type  for  State  Universities,  by  President  Strong. 


A  Standard  Type  for  State  Universities 


President  Frank  Strong,  University  of  Kansas. 


In  undertaking  the  discussion  of  an  important  question  like 
the  one  in  hand,  which  presents  new  and  interesting  features, 
there  is  no  harm  in  looking  at  and  fully  appreciating  the 
diflSculties  that  may  arise  in  any  given  course  of  action.  I 
think  we  would  all  agree  that  the  matter  of  standardizing 
can  be  carried  too  far,  and  that  the  measuring  rod  may  be 
applied  so  consistently  and  continually  as  to  destroy  freedom 
and  spontaneous  growth.  We  should  have  to  consider, 
therefore,  in  the  first  place,  whether  more  or  less  arbitrary 
and  artificial  standards  are  useful  in  educational  institutions ; 
whether  or  not  they  hamper  the  natural  growth  in  education; 
whether  they  do  not  compel  harmful  distinctions  and  unpleas> 
ant  comparisons,  destroy  originality  and  prevent  institutions 
from  conforming  to  their  environment.  In  another  way,  it  is 
a  question  whether  or  not  entire  freedom  and  not  conformity 
to  a  type  is  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  education. 
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If  making  a  standard  for  state  universities  should  mean  the 
cutting  out  of  members  of  this  organization,  the  resuhs  to 
them  should  be  carefully  considered  ;  so  should  the  dividing 
of  state  universities  into  classes,  as  would  perhaps  be  contem- 
plated in  any  attempt  at  standardization.  These  objections 
are  fundamental  and  at  the  same  time  mainly  theoretical.  It 
is,  on  the  one  hand  the  old  question  of  absolute  freedom  and, 
on  the  other,  of  the  restrictions  that  increasing  complexity  in 
our  educational  life  inevitably  brings.  We  must  assume  that 
a  reasonable  standard  would  be  set  up ;  that  harmful  discrim- 
ination would  be  avoided ;  that  interference  with  the  inner 
growth  and  development  of  institutions  would  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  Therefore,  notwithstanding  the  points  of  diffi- 
culty already  named,  and  others  that  might  be  named,  I 
believe  that  it  is  necessary  and  wise  for  this  association  to  set 
a  standard  for  state  universities. 

The  following  questions,  among  others,  should  be  included 
in  the  work  of  standardization : 

First:  Preparatory  work,  if  institutions  where  preparatory 
work  is  given  should  be  included. 

Second  :  Requirements  for  entrance,  unless  the  results  of 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  should  be  adopted. 

Third  :  Requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree, 
unless  this  work  should  be  left  permanently  in  the  hands  of 
the  present  committee. 

Fourth :  Uniformity  in  the  content  of  the  Bachelor's 
degree. 

Fifth  :     The  requirements  for  advanced  degrees. 

Sixth :  The  relation  of  professional  work  to  the  college 
and  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

Seventh  :  The  requirements  for  professional  and  technical 
degrees. 

Eighth :  General  questions  of  income,  equipment,  pro- 
portion of  teachers  to  students,  etc. 
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Just  what  form  this  effort  at  standardization  should  take, 
must  be  carefully  considered.  Should  it  be  a  classification 
as  to  rank  within  this  present  organization  of  state  universi- 
ties ;  or  should  it  be  a  new  association  which  shall  exclude 
from  membership  those  institutions,  if  any,  which  cannot 
conform  to  a  set  standard  ?  If  the  standard  were  td  be  kept 
low  enough  to  include  all  state  universities,  the  new  organ- 
ization would  be  as  broad  as  the  present,  and  duplication 
would  be  useless.  Or,  shall  this  association  set  up  an  ideal 
standard  to  which  all  universities  shall  be  urged,  but  which 
shall  not  be  enforced  by  exclusion. 

To  put  it  negatively,  in  answer  to  these  questions,  we  do 
not  want  an  aristocracy  of  education  in  the  sense  of  an  aris- 
tocracy among  universities  or  among  university  men.  State 
universities  are  and  must  ever  remain  democratic  in  their 
relation  to  the  state  they  represent,  and  to  the  nation,  and 
their  graduates  must  be  trained  in  the  true  democratic  spirit. 
The  conditions  of  many  years  ago  that  called  for  colleges  to 
provide  what  was  in  fact  an  aristocracy  of  professional  life, 
have  passed  away,  and  one  of  the  most  important  results  to 
be  achieved  by  state  universities  is  the  democratization  of 
higher  education  in  America. 

Therefore  this  attempt  at  standardization  ought  in  no  sense 
to  lead  to  a  close  corporation,  aristocratic  and  exclusive  in  its 
tendencies,  but  should  lead  to  a  standard  laid  down  in  plain 
terms  so  that  any  state  university  that  may  now  or  afterward 
conform  to  that  standard  may  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of 
the  association.  In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  should 
take  entirely  different  grounds  from  some  other  attempts  that 
have  been  made  at  standardization,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the 
institutions  represented  in  this  Association,  as  public  institu- 
tions, requires  this.  It  seems  to  me  also  that  the  administra- 
tive body  to  apply  this  standard  should  in  no  sense  be  self- 
selected,  or  assume  any  authority  on  its  own  initiative,  but 
that  the  basis  of  the  authority  should  lie  in  this  present  Asso- 
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ciation,  and  that  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  new 
association,  if  it  is  formed,  should  be  elective  by  the  total 
membership  of  the  new  association  itself. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  work  should  be  under- 
taken. In  the  first  place,  this  Association  has  in  a  fragment- 
ary way  begun  the  work  of  classification.  There  is  at  pres- 
ent a  representative  of  this  Association  on  the  permanent 
commission  on  entrance  requirements.  This  Association  has 
a  committee  on  Standards  of  American  Universities  and  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  and  took  steps  toward  standardizing 
state  universities  with  relation  to  normal  schools,  by  its  action 
at  the  Washington  meeting  of  two  years  ago.  This  work 
should  now  be  systematized  and  unified. 

In  the  second  place,  standards  are  being  set  for  us  whether 
we  will  or  no.  The  Association  of  American  Universities  has 
already  attempted  a  more  or  less  general  standardization  of 
universities.  The  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  has 
undertaken  the  standardizing  of  law  schools  connected  with 
our  universities.  The  National  Association  of  Medical  Col- 
leges has  already  gone  far  toward  standardizing  the  medical 
departments  of  our  universities.  The  Conference  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Faculties  and  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
State  of  New  York  are  acting  as  agents  to  set  the  standard 
for  schools  of  pharmacy  in  state  universities.  The  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  has 
in  large  measure  completed  the  work  in  standardizing 
requirements  for  entrance  to  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
Central  West,  and  has  under  serious  discussion  the  standard- 
ization of  the  colleges  themselves.  The  various  college  en- 
trance examination  boards  have  become  standardizing  agen- 
cies. In  some  states,  state  boards  of  education  either  directly 
or  indirectly  act  as  standardizing  agents.  Finally,  various 
state  boards  of  examination  and  registration  in  medicine  and 
pharmacy  have  already  entered  upon  a  somewhat  elaborate 
and  technical  scheme  of  standardizing  that  in  many  cases 
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excludes  individuals  who  have  complied  in  spirit  but  not  in 
letter  with  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

As  I  regard  it,  other  agencies  are  certain  to  standardize  us 
if  we  do  not  undertake  the  work  ourselves,  and  it  seems  to 
me  unwise  for  us  as  public  universities  to  allow  this  work  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  others.  The  state  universities  them- 
selves should  assume  the  authority  and  importance  and 
appropriate  the  advantage  which  belongs  to  them  as  the  most 
important  factor,  in  many  ways,  in  the  future  of  education  in 
America.  The  universities  that  in  a  way  assumed  the  right 
some  years  ago  to  pass  upon  the  credentials  of  others,  and  to 
rate  them  according  to  a  given  standard,  assumed  thereby  an 
authority  and  importance  which  means  considerable  in  the 
public  mind.  It  seems  to  the  public  to  carry  the  idea  that 
other  universities,  most  of  which  are  state  universities,  are 
not  competent  to  set  a  standard  for  modern'  education.  I 
also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin, and  German  universities  in  general,  accept  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  of  American  Universities  only  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  as  a  basis  for  graduate  work,  with- 
out discount.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Dutch  univer- 
sities. In  like  manner  Oxford  University  makes  distinction 
as  to  American  universities  in  connection  with  students  enter- 
ing under  the  Rhodes  Scholarships.  In  many  cases  the  dis- 
crimination by  Oxford  and  the  Continental  universities 
against  many  state  universities,  is  made  upon  insufficient 
grounds  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  stan- 
dardizing of  universities  by  an  organized  authority  whose 
findings  could  be  made  the  basis  for  the  acceptance  of  gradu- 
ate work  abroad. 

The  effect  upon  American  universities  in  general  of  a 
standard  type  of  state  universities  is  deserving  of  consider- 
ation. It  would  make  the  migration  of  students  easy  and 
without  friction  or  loss,  and  would  conform  to  the  general 
movement   in   education  toward  a  higher  and  more  or  less 
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uniform  standard  of  work.  Although  it  would  not  directly 
concern  any  but  state  universities,  yet  it  would  very  certainly 
have  its  effect  as  time  goes  on,  upon  all  universities.  For, 
the  rapid  movement  in  higher  education  in  the  last  ten  years, 
and  the  shifting  of  the  center  of  university  population  toward 
the  West,  have  made  it  a  fair  question  whether  the  typical 
American  university  is  not  to  be  a  public  university  situated 
somewhere  in  the  great  Mississippi  Valley. 

Then,  too,  its  effect  upon  the  smaller  denominational  col- 
leges is  worthy  of  consideration.  In  some  states  the  state 
university  is  made  by  law  the  standard  for  the  colleges  of  the 
state  accredited  by  the  state  boards  of  education.  Standard- 
izing state  universities,  therefore,  is,  in  these  states,  a  direct 
method  of  standardizing  smaller  denominational  colleges. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  high  schools.  By  reason 
of  the  relation  between  state  universities  and  high  schools  in 
the  difierent  states,  standardizing  state  universities  is  also 
standardizing  high  schools. 

Again,  the  state  university  must  necessarily  have  a  differ- 
ent relation  to  the  state  from  that  of  a  private  institution.  It 
bears  a  direct  ofl&cial  relation  to  the  state.  It  becomes  the 
state's  official  agent  in  carrying  on  not  only  the  work  of  high- 
er education,  but  the  work  of  scientific  investigation  which  is 
necessary  for  the  solution  of  problems  directly  connected  with 
the  development  of  the  state.  That  is,  the  state  university 
becomes  the  scientific  arm  of  the  state  in  its  organized  form. 
The  broadening  of  the  sphere  of  the  state  has  immensely 
broadened  the  sphere  of  the  state  university,  and  a  new  type 
of  institution  is  growing  up,  illustrated  by  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  having  a  broader  field  to  cover  than  was  dreamed 
of  even  five  years  ago.  For  this  reason  and  to  help  in  this 
movement  of  placing  the  state  university  where  it  belongs  as 
the  eflBcient  agent  of  the  state,  we  should  set  our  own  type  or 
standard. 

Still  further,  the  West  stands  on  a  somewhat  different  plane 
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ill  its  attitude  toward  very  fundamental  and  difficult  social 
and  economic  problems.  This  is  reflected  in  its  public  uni- 
versities, and  they  may  well  assume  high  standards  and  au- 
thority in  regard  to  such  matters,  for  to  my  mind  the  state  uni- 
versity is  coming  to  be  the  freest  of  all  institutions  for  the  dis- 
cussion and  settlement  of  social  and  economic  problems.  On 
the  whole,  standardization  could  not  affect  or  be  affected 
directly  by  those  matters  of  inner  life,  yet  closer  organization 
and  a  closer  standardization  would  probably  greatly  assist  in 
developing  the  new  type  of  institution. 

Then,  to  my  mind,  the  state  university  could  well  set  a 
somewhat  different  type  for  student  life  and  control  from  that 
of  private  universities.  It  bears,  in  a  way,  a  more  authorita- 
tive relation  to  its  students  than  others.  They  are  citizens  in 
training  in  a  public  school,  and  a  higher  standard  of  morals 
and  conduct  must  be  set  for  them  and  by  them.  The  older 
institutions  of  the  East,  while  in  many  ways  helped  by  tra- 
dition, are  in  other  ways  greatly  hampered  by  it.  In  many 
ways  the  West  is  more  conservative  than  the  East,  and  the 
type  of  inner  life  and  spirit  in  its  universities  should  be  fully 
as  high  as  in  other  parts  of  our  country. 

But  one  of  the  prime  reasons  why  the  state  university 
should  assume  the  authority  of  setting  right  standards  for 
American  universities  is  that  it  is  to  be  the  national  type  of 
university.  Some  state  universities  even  now  are  as  truly 
national  as  any  of  the  older  private  foundations,  and  most  of 
them  will  be,  within  a  reasonable  time.  They  are  national, 
first  in  the  absolute  sense  that  their  students  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  Union,  and  even  from  many  foreign  countries. 
For  example,  we  may  well  take  Yale  as  a  representative  of 
the  older  private  foundations.  We  shall  find  by  the  cata- 
logue of  1906-7  that  fifty-one  states,  territories  (including  the 
District  of  Columbia)  and  dependencies  of  the  United  States, 
and 'nineteen  foreign  countries,  are  represented  in  Yale  Uni- 
versity in  its  student  body.     The  facts  for  most  of  the  west- 
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ern  universities  are  not  easily  accessible,  but  take  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  the  University  of  Missouri  as  fair 
examples  of  state  universities,  and  we  shall  find  in  Michigan 
fifty-one  states,  territories  and  dependencies  of  the  United 
States,  and  seventeen  foreign  countries  represented  in  its  stu- 
dent body  ;  while  in  the  University  of  Missouri,  an  institu- 
tion of  medium  size  and  representing  in  many  ways  the  small- 
er universities  of  the  farther  West  and  Southwest,  there  are 
forty-one  states,  territories  (including  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia) and  dependencies  of  the  United  States,  and  fourteen 
foreign  countries  represented  in  its  student  body.  The  same 
conditions  are  true  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  among  other 
state  universities,  large  and  small,  in  the  Middle  West,  and 
the  range  from  which  each  draws  its  students  is  increasing 
rapidly. 

But  in  another  way  state  universities  are  becoming  more 
national  and  cosmopolitan  than  the  older  and  private  founda- 
tions are  likely  ever  to  be,  in  that  the  population  from  which 
they  draw  represents  the  composite  population  of  all  the 
states  in  the  Union  and  nearly  all  foreign  countries.  They 
are,  therefore,  essentially  national  in  their  very  foundation, 
and  when  there  is  added  to  that  the  additional  feature  of  their 
drawing  so  widely  from  other  states  and  countries,  the  result, 
I  believe,  it  is  fair  to  say,  is  certain  to  be  more  surely  cosmo- 
politan than  is  possible  under  other  circumstances. 

For  these  reasons  and  for  others  that  doubtless  might  be 
given,  I  recommend  to  this  Association  the  consideration  of 
a  standard  type  for  state  universities  and  suggest  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  for  that  purpose. 


President  Schurman  —  Some  reference  was  made  in 
this  paper  just  read  to  the  Association  of  American  Univer- 
sities.    I  should  like  to  make  a  few  observations  on  that  sub- 
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ject  in  connection  with  this  Association.  The  Association  of 
American  Universities  was  originated  some  years  ago  in  a 
somewhat  arbitrary  fashion,  but  the  criterion  for  membership 
seemed  to  be  a  graduate  department,  a  graduate  school  of  a 
certain  type  or  character.  Some  fifteen  institutions  are  now 
included  in  that  Association.  At  the  last  meeting,  held  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  there  was  some  criticism  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  on  the  Association  itself.  Speaking 
for  myself  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  that  that  institu- 
tion should  continue  to  exist,  unless  it  had  a  broader  basis  of 
existence.  It  seemed  to  me  there  was  no  raison  d'etre  for  it 
now.  If  it  is  merely  an  association  of  graduate  departments, 
practically  all  the  important  questions  affecting  graduate 
work  have  been  thrashed  out  and  nothing  of  importance 
remains.  Secondly,  if  it  is  merely  an  association  of  univer- 
sity graduate  schools,  then  I  feel  that  it  is  a  great  injustice  to 
other  universities  that  this  organization  has  usurped  the  name 
of  American  Universities.  The  proper  name  of  the  body  in 
that  event  would  be  The  Association  of  Graduate  Schools  of 
American  Universities.  Whether  there  were  other  graduate 
schools  that  ought  to  have  been  included  is  not  a  question 
that  I  need  to  discuss  now,  although  we  may  all  have  our 
own  opinions  about  that.  At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, these  views  were  expressed  by  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  it  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  charged 
with  the  consideration  of  the  possibility  of  broadening  the 
base  of  that  Association.  That  committee  has  met  and  dis- 
cussed the  question,  and  referred  the  matter  to  a  sub-com- 
mittee. I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  committee  and  of 
the  sub-committee,  and  at  the  recent  meeting  in  New  York  I 
pointed  out  that  this  Association  was  holding  a  meeting  this 
month,  that  I  knew  some  of  the  members  of  this  Association 
felt  that  an  injustice  was  being  done  to  them  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Universities,  that  it  would  be  a  courteous 
thing  and  a  helpful  thing  to  us  if  we  asked  this  Association 
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to  suggest  some  criterion  under  which  universities  should  be 
admitted  into  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  if  it 
was  finally  decided  to  broaden  out  the  original  criterion  of 
graduate  departments.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  admirable 
paper  just  read  by  President  Strong  brings  before  this  Asso- 
ciation the  problem  now  before  the  Association  Universities; 
and  what  I  have  been  wondering  is  whether  we  cannot  work 
together.  The  recommendation  has  been  made  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed.  I  certainly  hope  that  will  be  done.  I 
further  hope  that  if  a  committee  is  appointed,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible for  the  committee  to  consider  the  question  at  an  early 
date,  I  have  a  selfish  interest  in  the  matter.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities  is  to  be 
held  at  Ann  Arbor  on  the  9th  and  TOth  of  January.  We  are 
now  preparing  the  program.  A  provisional  program  is  being 
printed.  One-half  day  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  question  of  plan  and  scope  that  was  referred  to  this 
committee  at  the  last  or  Cambridge  riieeting.  I  know  the 
committee  who  have  the  matter  in  charge,  and  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  the  Association  of  American  Universities  would 
gratefully  appreciate  any  help  which  this  Association, 
through  a  committee,  might  be  able  to  give,  any  co-operation 
of  any  sort,  in  determining  the  proper  criterion  for  admission 
to  that  association.  For,  as  Mr.  Strong  has  just  said,  we  can 
scarcely  assume  that  all  institutions  which  bear  the  name  of 
universities  shall  be  admitted.  There  must  be  some  crite- 
rion. If  so,  what  shall  it  be?  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  two 
organizations  may  be  able'to  co-operate  in  arriving  at  a  solu- 
tion of  that  question,  for  it  is  a  question  which  concerns  not 
the  state  universities  alone,  and  not  the  privately  endowed  or 
denominational  institutions  alone,  but  all  the  universities  of 
the  United  States.     (Applause.) 

President  Andrews— -I  should  like  to  ask  President 
Schurman  whether  the  committee  to  which  he  adverts,  which 
is  to  meet   at   Ann  Arbor  on   the  9th   and    loth   of  January 
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would  feel  that  it  had  authority  to  co-operate  with  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  this  Body, 

President  Schurman  —  The  body  which  meets  at  Ann 
Arbor  is  the  Association  of  American  Universities.  The 
committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting,  which  was  held  at 
Harvard  University,  has  now  under  consideration  the  matter 
of  broadening  the  base  of  admission,  and  is  to  report  at  the 
Ann  Arbor  meeting.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  the  com- 
mittee charged  with  making  a  report  to  that  meeting  would 
be  greatly  helped  if  they  might  know  the  sentiments  of  this 
body  on  the  subject. 

President  Andrews  —  They  would  not  be  authorized  to 
co-operate  in  any  formal  way  ? 

President  Schurman  —  No,  it  would  be  informal. 

President  Swain  —  On  our  program,  just  below  the 
subject  that  we  have  here  discussed,  there  is  the  report  of  a 
committee  on  standards  of  American  Universities  and  the 
A.  B.  Degree.  So  have  we  not  here  a  committee  already 
appointed,  to  fulfil  just  the  service  suggested  by  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee  and  emphasized  by  President  Schur- 
man? 

The  President — Is  it  your  desire  that  the  question  raised 
be  referred  to  this  committee  for  action  at  this  meeting  ? 

President  Swain  —  I  move  that  that  be  referred  to  this 
committee  already  appointed. 

The  Secretary  —  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  possible 
reflection  on  those  gentlemen,  but  they  have  persistently  for 
two  years  reported  no  meeting.  J  merely  suggest  that  if 
they  are  given  this  work,  they  ought  to  do  it. 

The  President  —  We  are  trying  to  give  them  something 
to  do,  so  as  to  encourage  them. 

(The  motion  was  agreed  to.) 

The  President  —  This  matter  is  referred  to  that  com- 
mittee, and  the  committee  is  expected  to  be  ready  at  any 
time  after  nine  o'clock  tomorrow  morning  to  present  a  report. 
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President  Van  Hise  —  Before  we  adjourn  I  wish  to 
bring  before  the  Association  a  matter  which  in  no  way  con- 
cerns the  Association  as  such,  but  one  in  which  I  have  great 
interest, — an  Appalachian  Forest  Reserve.  There  has  been 
a  bill  before  Congress  for  several  sessions  to  reserve  the  for- 
ests in  the  Southern  Appalachian  and  White  Mountains. 
That  bill  has  met  almost  universal  approval  from  the  con- 
gressmen, but  has  failed  in  every  case  because  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules  has  not  allowed  it  to  come  up.  It  would 
be  helpful  to  this  measure  if  it  had  the  endorsement  of  the 
Association.  The  views  of  the  presidents  of  State  Universi- 
ties are  universally  respected.  They  have  weight  with  the 
congressmen,  especially  with  reference  to  matters  concerning 
the  conservation  of  the  natural  resources.  From  the  stand- 
point of  geology  and  physical  geography  a  Southern  Appal- 
achian Forest  Reserve  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  In  the 
north  it  so  happens  that  we  have  coarse  soil,  drift  and  gravel, 
into  which  the  water  rapidly  percolates,  and  even  if  the  for- 
ests be  removed,  the  falling  water  does  not  deeply  erode  the 
surface  and  the  country  reforests  itself.  New  England  and 
the  middle  western  states,  if  denuded,  will  reforest  them- 
selves. When  the  forests  are  cut,  we  have  only  to  wait  fifty 
or  a  hundred  years  to  get  another  forest.  The  soil  in  the 
meantime  will  not  be  eroded  away. 

But  in  the  Southern  Appalachians  the  mountain  slopes  are 
very  steep.  The  rocks  are  deeply  disintegrated  and  decom- 
posed. They  are  full  of  clay,  and  the  water  does  not' sink 
into  them.  Where  the  forest  is  removed  the  disintegrated 
rock  is  carried  down  the  streams,  and  the  fertile  lands  below 
are  flooded  and  destroyed.  We  all  know  that  valuable  lands 
have  already  been  destroyed  upon  an  extensive  scale  in  Cali- 
fornia as  a  result  of  hydraulic  mining.  The  damage  to  the 
valleys  of  the  south  will  be  immeasurably  greater,  if  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  are  stripped  of  their  forests,  because 
the  amount  of  material  that  will  be  carried  down  to  them  by 
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the  Streams  will  be  hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of  times 
greater  than  that  transported  by  hydraulic  operations  in 
California. 

To  the  present  time  the  inaccessibility  of  the  Southern 
mountains  has  prevented  extensive  cutting.  Only  the  more 
valuable  wood  has  been  removed.  But  as  a  result  of  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  timber,  the  lumbermen  are  beginning 
to  remove  the  entire  forest,  and  something  must  be  done  for 
its  preservation. 

If  the  influence  of  this  body  is  unanimously  and  strongly 
thrown  in  favor  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  Forest  Reser\''e, 
it  cannot  but  strengthen  a  great  national  movement  for  the 
preservation  of  our  natural  resources,  a  movement  which  is 
more  imperative  than  any  other  before  Congress.  I  have 
here  copies  of  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  this  forest  reserve 
which  I  shall  be  glad  to  distribute  to  the  members  of  the 
association. 

I  thank  you  for  giving  me  so  much  time. 

President  Thompson  —  Will  not  President  Van  Hise 
have  the  kindness  to  introduce  such  a  resolution  as  he  thinks 
would  be  adequate,  and  let  members  have  copies  of  that  reso- 
lution? 

On  motion  the  Association  took  a  recess  until  seven-thirty 
o'clock,  p.  m. 


EVENING  SESSION 


The  Association  resumed  its  session  at  7.30  o'clock  p.  m. 


The  President  —  We  wnll  first  listen  to  a  paper  by  Pres- 
ident McLean  of  Idaho  on  the  Length  of  the  College  Course. 

President  McLean  of  Idaho  —  My  subject  is  the  length 
of  the  college  course.     In  my  paper  I  have  adhered  closely  to 
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the  subject  and  have  not  considered  the  length  of  the  combined 
course  of  college  and  professional  schools.  In  the  paper  I 
speak  partly  from  my  own  personal  standpoint  and  partly 
from  the  standpoint  of  one  of  the  younger  western  institutions 
which  finds  that  it  has  to  adhere  to  the  four  years  college 
course  as  a  normal  course  in  order  to  maintain  the  educa- 
tional standard  that  is  expected  of  a  State  University. 


The  Length  of  the  College  Course. 


President  James  A.  MacLean,  University  of  Idaho. 


The  discussion  of  the  length  of  the  college  course  reached 
its  height  in  the  memorable  four-cornered  debate  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  Boston  in 
1903.  Since  that  time  the  subject  has  been  much  discussed 
by  the  faculties  of  the  universities  represented  in  this  Asso- 
ciation, but  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  these  dis- 
cussions liave  not  resulted  in  any  general  movement  or  legis- 
lative action  for  shortening  the  college  course,  nor  have  they 
made  any  substantial  imprint  on  the  educational  literature  of 
the  period.  The  subject  was  fully  and  ably  discussed  in  1902 
and  1903.  For  one  year  at  least  it  occupied  the  very  centre 
of  educational  interest.  Since  that  time  the  topic  has  seemed 
to  recede  in  importance,  until  it  has  lost,  for  this  time  at  least, 
its  hold  on  the  attention  of  the  public  and  its  place  in  the 
calendar  of  the  day. 

It  may  be  that  there  was  a  misapprehension  or  two  con- 
nected with  this  discussion.  No  one  was  ever  satisfied  with 
the  college  course,  no  one  is  now  satisfied  with  the  course  as 
outlined  at  present.  Any  serious  criticism  of  the  present 
course  is  always  certain  to  secure  a  serious  audience.     But  it 
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is  gradually  becoming  clearer  that  we  are  chiefly  dissatisfied 
with  the  content  of  the  college  course,  with  its  lack  of  definite 
purpose  and  aim,  with  imperfect  or  improper  correlations  of 
courses  in  college  and  professional  school,  and  that  its  failure 
in  result  is  due  to  these  causes  and  not  to  the  length  of  the 
college  course. 

Further  it  may  have  been  supposed  that  the  plans  to  adopt 
three-years  college  courses,  or  two-years  college  courses,  were 
national  in  scope,  and  when  it  become  evident  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Harvard,  Columbia,  and  Princeton  and  Chicago 
were  advocating  or  defending  a  given  college  course  for  a 
definite  local  or  institutional  situation,  and  that  the  plans 
were  not  national  but  local  or  institutional  in  scope,  a  dim- 
inution in  public  interest  was  to  be  expected,  and  perhaps  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  at  the  close  of  the  debate  it  had  become 
perfectly  plain  that  the  representatives  of  Harvard  and  Colum- 
bia and  Chicago  and  Princeton  were  outlining  and  defending 
college  courses  for  Harvard,  Columbia,  Chicago  and  Prince- 
ton, and  that  none  of  the  plans  submitted  had  any  immediate 
national  significance. 

I.  President  Eliot  advocated  a  three-years  course  without 
any  abatement  in  the  requirements  for  the  A.  B.  degree,  but 
made  it  perfectly  plain  that  he  did  not  expect  that  this  plan 
would  be  adopted  by  the  other  institutions  represented  or  by 
the  colleges  of  the  country.  **  The  only  way  to  solve  the 
problem  "  he  said  **is  by  experiment."  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Harvard 
has  chosen  its  way,  Chicago  has  another,  let  Columbia  and 
Princeton  each  pursue  its  own  course.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Let  us 
have  the  conflict  of  these  four  experiments,  and  the  result 
will  be  the  working  out  of  a  solution  by  compromises  from 
year  to  year,  or  from  decade  to  decade. 

II.  President  Butler  advocated  a  two-years  course  ip  col- 
lege. In  order  to  preserve  the  American  college  he  pro- 
posed to  bisect  it.  I  think  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Presi- 
dent Butler  was  proposing  to  grant  the  A.  B.  degree  at  the 
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end  of  a  two-years  course  as  a  national  measure.  In  the 
words  of  Dr.  Bunn  *'  The  bachelor's  degree  has  in  some  sense 
determined  our  national  educational  standard, — it  has  come 
to  be  a  general  possession  of  our  people  that  is  the  mark 
simply  of  the  well-educated  man,  irrespective  of  his  calling.*' 
It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  it  was  proposed  to  diminish  the 
requirements  for  this  degree  by  half  by  a  national  change. 
Moreover,  President  Butler  made  his  position  perfectly  clear 
in  the  following  statement :  **  Whether  the  two  years  course 
should  be  crowned  with  atiegree,  is  to  me  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference. Degrees  are  the  tinsel  of  higher  education  and  not 
its  reality.*'  A  great  number  has  supposed  that  the  whole 
question  at  issue  was  whether  the  A.  B.  degree  should  be 
granted  at  the  end  of  a  two  years  course,  but  after  this  state- 
ment it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  this  is  not  proposed,  at  least 
as  a  national  measure. 

III.  The  Princeton  plan  is  a  four  years  college  course  con- 
sisting mainly  of  prescribed  studies.  Too  much  history  has 
been  written  in  our  State  Universities  to  permit  the  adoption 
of  this  plan.  The  State  Universities  that  have  approved  the 
principle  of  permitting  the  choice  of  electives,  that  have 
advanced  to  the  requirements  of  major  and  minor  electives, 
and  have  advanced  still  further  to  the  adoption  of  the  group 
system,  will  not  be  expected  to  retrace  their  steps  and  begin 
again  with  the  rigid  required  courses  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago. 

IV.  There  is  also  a  plan  not  represented  in  the  confer- 
ence that  was  known  as  the  Columbia  plan,  which  permitted 
the  election  of  the  first  year's  work  in  the  professional  school 
in  the  senior  year  in  college.  This  plan  shortens  the  term 
for  the  combined  courses  by  one  year,  and  is  so  neat  and 
workable  that  it  has  been  adopted  in  some  measure  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  State  Universities.  The  plan  itself, 
however,  is  not  free  from  certain  serious  objections.  The 
work  of  the  senior  year  in  science,  in  mathematics  and  phys- 
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ics,  in  classics,  in  the  Teutonic  languages,  the  Romance 
languages,  and  the  other  groups  of  the  curiculuni,  is  worth 
the  work  of  all  the  three  preceding  years  combined,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  substitute  the  work  of  the  first  year  of  the 
professional  school  without  a  great,  and  it  is  believed,  an  un- 
necessary sacrifice.  Instead  of  permitting  the  professional 
school  to  substitute  its  weakest  year  for  the  strongest  and 
best  year  in  the  college,  it  is  better  to  insist  that  the  college 
student  anticipate  his  professional  course  by  his  group  elec- 
tion in  college  and  that  during  his  last  two  years  in  college  he 
specialize  strongly  in  the  subjects  of  that  group.  Instead  of 
permitting  the  profe^ional  schools  to  train  college  students, 
it  is  better  that  the  college  anticipate  the  work  of  the  profes- 
sional school  by  a  most  thorough  scientific  education,  a 
strongly  specialized  mathematical  education,  and  so  on.  It  is 
believed  that  more  definite  specialization  in  the  last  two  years 
in  college  will  improve  and  preeminently  preserve  our  college 
course  and  deepen  and  strengthen  scholarship  in  this  country. 
It  is  believed  that  in  most  of  the  State  Universities  this  ques- 
tion of  specialization  under  the  group  system  is  the  question 
of  the  hour,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Columbia  plan  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  our  most  hopeful  plans  of  reform  in  this 
direction  and  cannot  be  adopted  for  this  reason. 

V.  The  Chicago  plan  "provides  a  course  of  four  years 
and  a  course  of  two  years.  It  permits  students  of  exceptional 
ability  to  do  the  work  in  three  years.  It  makes  it  possible 
for  those  who  so  desire,  to  prolong  the  work  to  five  years. 
.  .  .  .  With  the  completion  of  the  two  years  course  a  cer- 
tificate is  given,  granting  the  title  of  A.ssociate  in  the  Uni- 
versity." 

This  plan  presents  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  national 
plan — it  is  reasonably  conservative,  with  sufficient  flexibility 
to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  students  and  a  high  degree  of 
elasticity  for  adjustment  to  institutional  environment.  The 
Chicago  plan  coincides  quite   closely   with  the   practice    in 
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many  of  our  State  Universities,  although  the  punctuation  point 
at  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year  receives  more  emphasis  at 
Chicago  than  elsewhere.  However,  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  the  work  of  the 
first  two  years  and  the  work  of  the  last  two,  and  under  certain 
circumstances  the  certificate  plan  has  certain  distinct  advan- 
tages. 

1.  It  is  just  and  right  that  students  who  are  able  to  take 
only  a  portion  of  the  college  course  should  receive  some  sub- 
stantial mark  of  recognition  of  work  done. 

2.  It  encourages  the  affiliation  of  minor  colleges  and  en- 
courages them  to  strengthen  and  develop  the  work  of  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years. 

3.  If  the  high  schools  of  the  country  continue  to  develop, 
some  of  the  more  important  schools  will  add  a  year  or  two  of 
college  work.  If  this  work  is  equal  in  grade  to  the  work 
done  in  the  minor  and  affiliated  colleges  and  to  the  work  done 
in  the  junior  college  of  the  university,  the  certificate  will 
form  an  important  link  to  bind  the  greater  high  school  of  the 
future  to  the  new  university. 

4.  A  number  of  analogies  from  foreign  countries,  in  sup- 
port of  the  certificate  plan,  readily  suggest  themselves. 

5.  The  certificate  definitely  closes  a  certain  period  of 
development.  At  this  point  a  definite  aim  is  announced,  a 
group  is  selected  with  reference  to  that  aim,  specialization 
WMthin  the  subjects  of  the  group,  closer  application,  higher 
ideals,  more  personal  freedoms  begin  here,  and  the  point  of 
beginning  is  definitely  marked  for  both  student  and  instructor. 

In  conclusion  I  would  briefly  urge  : 

1.  That  there  has  not  been  and  is  not  now  any  national 
plan  before  the  educationists  of  this  country  for  shortening 
the  college  course.  Of  the  five  plans  under  discussion,  the 
Chicago  plan  alone  presents  any  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
a  national  measure. 

2.  That  if  a  national  plan  is  to  be  promulgated  at  §ome 
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future  time,  it  will  probably  emanate  from  this  Association — 
but  that  the  Association  is  not  now  readj-  to  recommend  any 
important  change  in  the  length  of  the  college  course,  nor  to 
take  an3'  steps  looking  toward  that  end. 

3.  Neither  is  the  length  of  the  college  course  a  good  sub- 
ject for  the  experimentation  recommended  bj-  President  Eliot. 
A  certain  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  length  of  the  college 
course  is  to  be  expected  of  all  State  Universities.  I  incline 
strongly  to  the  view  that  we  should  adhere  to  the  four  years 
course  for  an  indefinite  period,  but  if  I  am  in  error,  let  this 
appear  in  discussion,  let  a  committee  be  appointed  to  collect 
additional  information  and  make  recommendations,  and  if  an 
advance  or  change  or  reform  is  decided  upon,  let  every  insti- 
tution in  the  Association  be  brought  within  the  influence  of 
the  discussions  on  the  proposed  change. 

4.  The  serious  question  that  confronts  us  is  not  *  *  What  shall 
be  the  length  of  our  college  course,''  but  **What  shall  be  the 
content  of  the  course  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.'*  But  is 
it  possible  to  secure  in  these  two  years  better  and  sounder 
scholarship  ?  How  shall  our  college  courses  be  given  a  higher 
degree  of  quantitative  and  qualitative  flexibility  ?  Student  A 
has  an  ability  and  power  represented  by  x ;  student  B  is  an  ex- 
ceptional student  and  possesses  power  and  ability  represented 
by  4x.  Our  present  courses  are  constructed  for  A  and  the  case 
of  B  is  neglected.  This  is  the  special  and  particular  curse  of 
our  whole  educational  system  from  the  primary  up.  How  is 
it  possible  to  develop  courses  so  elastic  that  they  will  measure 
exactly  the  ability  and  power  of  A,  and  elicit  every  atom  of 
serious  attention  and  application  and  ability  in  B  ?  Should 
two  years  work  in  college  be  required  for  entrance  to  the  pro- 
fessional school  ?  How  shall  the  group  system  in  college  and 
the  curriculum  in  the  professional  school  be  adjusted,  how 
shall  the  work  of  the  last  two  years  in  college  be  correlated 
with  the  work  of  the  professional  schools,  what  connective 
courses  shall   be  offered  ?     What  will   be  the  length  of  the 
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combined  courses  ?  I  think  that  some  of  these  questions  will 
be  considered  and  partially  solved  at  this  meeting  of  the 
Association,  some  of  them  will  furnish  us  with  work  for  the 
next  ten  years — but  these  questions  lie  outside  the  limits  of 
the  present  paper. 

The  President  —  The  paper  is  open  for  discussion. 

President  Purinton  —  We  have  had  in  our  institution 
a  serious  question  as  to  how  far  certain  courses  taken  by  stu- 
dents toward  a  certain  degree  should  be  allowed  to  have  any 
influence  upon  some  other  degree.  The  suggestion  is  made 
in  this  paper  in  regard  to  the  contents  of  the  course,  especially 
in  the  junior  and  senior  years,  whether  and  to  what  extent 
professional  work  or  semi-professional  work  should  be  allowed 
in  election  in  those  years,  and  then  be  counted  toward  a  pro- 
fessional degree  after  having  been  counted  towards  the  A.  B. 
degree.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  proper  to  propound 
such  a  discussion  at  all,  but  at  some  time  I  should  like  to 
hear  the  members  of  the  Association  express  themselves 
upon  it. 

The  President  —  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  at  the 
present  time,  I  will  call  for  the  next  paper,  the  Development 
of  Graduate  Schools  in  State  Universities,  by  President 
Wheeler.  As  he  does  not  seem  to  be  present  we  will  take  up 
Departments  and  Colleges  of  Education  and  Preparation  of 
High  School  Teachers,  by  President  Bryan. 


The  Professional  Training  of  High  School  Teachers. 


President  W.  L.  Bryan,  Indiana  University. 


The  interest  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  public  high 
schools  is  very  general  and  very  strong.  This  interest  is 
shown  in  a  number  of  publications,  such  as  Professor  lyuckey 's 
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book  Upon  the  subject,  and  such  as  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Seventeen  of  the  Department  of  Secondary  Education 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  These  publications  present  a  general  review 
of  the  situation,  a  symposium  of  opinions  from  a  large  num- 
ber of  representative  men,  and  finally  an  attempt  at  a  con- 
sensus of  judgment.  The  depth  of  interest  in  the  subject  is 
further  shown  by  the  activity  of  normal  schools  and  univer- 
sities in  providing  better  facilities  for  the  training  of  high 
school  teachers,  and  perhaps  most  significantly  by  the  pas- 
sage of  laws  in  various  states  requiring  better  provision  for 
such  training.  The  present  situation  as  a  whole  is  indeed 
such  that  we  confront,  not  a  problem  for  academic  discussion, 
but  a  problem  for  decision.  In  what  I  have  to  say  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  two  propositions  touching  the  problem  on 
its  practical  administrative  side. 

I.  In  the  first  place  I  agree  with  the  consensus  of  opinions 
presented  by  Professor  Luckey  to  the  effect  that  the  standard 
colleges  and  universities  must  as  in  the  past  train  the  high 
school  teachers. 

The  high  school  has  been  called  the  people's  college.  In 
the  American  high  school  nearly  the  whole  range  of  learning 
and  many  of  the  arts  and  handicrafts  are  represented.  Here 
society  sets  for  the  young  people  tasks  of  many  sorts  which 
should  lead  them  toward  society  at  its  best.  The  tasks,  the 
standards,  the  spirit  in  every  department  of  the  high  school 
should  be  such  as  shall  stand  approved  in  the  judgment  of 
those  men  who  represent  the  several  departments  of  art  and 
of  learning  at  their  best.  Second-best  standards  and  spirit  in 
a  school  are  a  calamity.  They  mistrain.  They  build  up 
within  the  mind  of  the  youth,  barriers  of  misinformation,  and 
of  incorrect  habits.  A  generation  of  high  school  teachers, 
educated  in  second-rate  schools  and  seldom  in  touch  with 
productive  scholars,  means  a  high  school  insulated  from  the 
upper  currents  of  civilized  life.  It  is  not  enough  that  high 
school  teachers  should   be  taught   respectably  upon  a  colle- 
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giate  level.  They  require  the  quickening  effect  of  daily  life 
with  men  who  are  themselves  scholars,  who  know  the  inner 
meaning  and  spirit  of  learning  as  it  can  be  known  only  by 
those  who  are  productive  men. 

Whatever  the  other  schools  may  do  in  this  matter,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  main  part  of  the  work  must  rest  with  the 
universities.  This  proposition  scarcely  requires  discussion. 
It  would  be  the  last  degree  of  absurdity  to  establish  univer- 
sities, each  with  its  group  of  masters,  and  then  by  some 
legerdemain  of  legislation  to  provide  that  these  masters  shall 
not  be  permitted  through  their  students  to  become  the  teachers 
of  the  whole  people.  The  universities  must  be  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past,  the  principal  training  schools  for  high  school 
teachers. 

II.  The  second  proposition  is  that  the  universities  must 
provide  adequately, — as  they  have  seldom  done  in  the  past, — 
for  the  professional  training  of  high  schoool  teachers. 

There  are  still  university  men  who  fail  to  realize  this 
necessity, — to  whom  it  seems  that  a  university  training  in  the 
subject  to  be  taught  is  sufficient,  and  that  so-called  profes- 
sional training  is  for  the  most  part  a  deceptive  hocus-pocus. 
This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  much  of  the  pedagogy 
disseminated  is  hocus-pocus,  having  the  appearance  but  not 
the  reality  of  sound  learning,  or  in  other  cases  an  array  of 
generalities  and  truisms  barren  of  practical  utility. 

If,  however,  a  university  man  of  practical  intelligence  will 
spend  some  time  in  visiting  high  schools,  he  will  presently 
be  led  to  see  that  a  knowledge  of  his  subject  is  by  no  means 
a  sufficient  preparation  for  teaching  it  satisfactorily  in  a  high 
school.  He  is  likely  to  find,  for  example,  the  methods  of  the 
most  advanced  university  classes  transferred  bodily  to  the 
high  school.  He  cannot  avoid  seeing  in  such  cases  that  the 
work  is  very  largely  a  failure,  that  the  students  are  baffled, 
out-of-heart, — ready  at  the  first  opportunity  to  leave  school 
altogether.     The  more  one  is  obliged  to  face  this  difficulty, 
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the  greater  it  appears  and  the  harder  its  solution  seems  to  be. 
The  pedagogically  untrained  university  graduate  does  not 
know  what  to  teach  nor  how  to  teach.  The  university  pro- 
fessor who  has  given  no  attention  to  secondary  education  is 
not  an  adequate  adviser.  How  a  high  school  boy  should  be 
led  toward  and  into  his  field  of  learning  is  a  problem  which 
he  cannot  answer  extempore.  The  professor  of  education, 
with  whatever  equipment  of  learning  in  the  principles  of  edu- 
cation, but  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  substance  and  spirit 
of  the  subject  to  be  taught,  is  likewise  an  inadequate  adviser. 
He  knows  very  vaguely  the  end  and  how  can  he  know  the 
way.  In  point  of  fact  the  teaching  of  a  high  school  subject 
presents  a  problem  which  must  be  solved  by  men  who  are 
masters  of  that  subject  and  who  then  devote  themselves  to 
finding  out  how  to  deal  with  it  in  a  high  school.  I  venture 
to  say  here  that  the  study  of  such  a  problem  may  be  original 
and  productive  work  as  truly  as  any  other  research,  and  may 
be  a  piece  of  first-rate  practical  statesmanship.  If  one  can 
make  sound  learning  of  any  kind  do  its  proper  work  with  a 
larger  percentage  of  boys,  he  is  conserving  the  most  valuable 
assets  of  society. 

From  such  and  from  other  considerations,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  universities  have  come  to  see  that  they  must 
meet  better  than  they  have  done  the  demand  for  persons  fitted 
to  teach  in  a  high  school.  We  have  accordingly  many 
departments  of  educations  and  several  rather  elaborate  schools 
of  education.  The  forms,  names  and  details  vary  and  need 
not  be  discussed  here.  The  essentials  are  a  group  of  compe- 
tent men  in  connection  with  the  university  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  problems  and  a  high  school  in  which  these  men 
and  their  students  may  work.  The  group  of  men  should 
include  the  following : 

I.  Critic  teachers  in  the  high  school.  These  should  be 
expert  high  school  teachers,  with  thorough  academic  and 
pedagogical  training,  and  will  therefore  be  persons  command- 
ing relatively  high  salaries. 
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2.  Members  of  the  various  university  departments,  who 
are  scholars  in  the  university  sense  and  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  high  school  problem. 

3.  Members  of  the  Department  of  Education  who  can 
unify  and  direct  the  whole  work,  besides  providing  the  neces- 
sary instruction  in  the  history  and  principles  of  education. 

Such  an  organization  of  experts  should  be  able  to  make  a 
better  high  school  than  any  we  have  at  present  and  they  should 
be  able  to  provide  the  academic,  professional,  and  practical 
training  which  is  required. 

In  conclusion  I  express  the  opinion  that  the  best  single 
thing  which  could  be  done  for  secondary  education  would  be 
the  development  of  a  high  school  which  should  be  in  fact  a 
model.  For  years  I  have  conned  over  the  possibility  of  such 
a  school.  I  would  have  as  principal  a  man  who  would  rank 
in  breadth  of  learning  and  in  practical  wisdom  with  the  better 
university  presidents.  Thomas  Arnold  was  not  too  great  a 
man  for  master  of  a  boy's  school.  I  would  have  as  teachers 
men  who  are  in  ever>'  way  fitted  for  the  best  university  pro- 
fessorships, but  who  prefer  to  go  to  the  high  school.  I  would 
expect  to  pay  these  men  upon  the  scale  of  the  better  paid 
university  presidents  and  professors.  I  would  expect  this 
group  of  men,  representing  science,  literature,  music,  and  the 
handicrafts,  to  find  out  better  than  we  have  so  far  known  how 
the  adolescents  should  be  initiated  into  the  fraternity  of  culti- 
vated men.  They  would  do  so.  There  are  men  among  us 
who  would  do  this  if  given  the  opportunity.  The  enterprise 
would  not  cost  more  than  many  schools  of  engineering  or  of 
medicine  cost. 

Perhaps  one  of  our  State  Universities  will  provide  the 
opportunity. 


President  Ellis — I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the 
able  paper  to  which  we  have  listened,  because  it  touches  a 
phase  of  educational  work  that  has  had  my  particular  atten- 
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tion  for  the  last  six  years.  I  am  not  prepared  to  agree  with 
the  first  proposition  in  its  entirety.  I  am  in  hearty  accord 
with  all  that  has  been  said  in  connection  with  the  second 
proposition ;  but  the  statements  embodied  in  that  proposition 
represent  ideal  conditions,  and  not  conditions  as  they  actually 
exist  in  the  universities  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

I  take  issue  with  the  first  proposition  that  the  main  place 
for  the  education  of  high  school  teachers  is  in  the  university. 
There  is  no  more  reason  why  the  university  should  train  a 
high  school  teacher  than  that  a  first-class  normal  school, 
based  upon  high  ideals,  should  train  him.  It  will  not  do  to 
presume  that  the  universities  are  setting  the  example  of  good 
teaching.  Many  of  the  professors  in  such  institutions  and 
many  of  the  executive  officers  connected  therewith  never  took 
a  practical  lesson  in  teaching  in  their  lives.  They  have 
become  proficient,  if  they  are  proficient,  which  many  of  them 
are  not,  by  practicing  upon  their  classes  just  the  same  as  I 
did  when  I  left  the  university. 

Chancellor  Strong  —  The  same- thing  is  true  of  the 
normal  schools  also. 

President  Ellis — The  most  of  those  whom  we  employ 
to  take  positions  in  our  university  faculties  are  persons  who 
simply  maintained  a  high  rank  in  scholarship  in  the  univer- 
sity and  went  out  with  the  coveted  degree.  Very  little  care 
is  taken  to  see  whether  they  have  any  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  teaching,  or  any  skill  in  making  practical  applica- 
tion of  those  principles.  If  the  normal  school  is  maintained 
on  a  high  grade,  as  it  should  be  and  as  it  can  be,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  turn  out  well-prepared  persons  to 
take  charge  of  the  work  of  teaching  in  our  schools,  just  as 
well,  if  not  belter,  than  our  universities.  Now  connected  with 
our  institution  we  have  a  normal  college  for  teachers.  En- 
trance to  its  lowest  class  is  just  as  difficult,  and  requires  just 
as  high  scholastic  attainments,  as  admission  to  the  lowest  class 
of  the  college  of   liberal   arts.     There  is   no  difference  in   the 
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time  of  preparation,  and  it  will  take  four  years  for  a  student 
who  has  gained  admission  to  the  normal  college  to  go  on  and 
complete  the  regular  course  in  that  institution.  I  cannot 
believe  that  one  who  has  gone  out  from  the  university,  as  I 
know  university  life,  will  be  better  able  to  teach  a  high  school 
under  normal  conditions  than  those  persons  whom  I  have 
described,  who  have  had  a  four-years  course  of  academic  and 
professional  training  in  an  institution  whose  business  is  to 
train  for  teaching  and  to  train  in  academic  scholarship  as 
well. 

The  ideal  conditions  that  we  have  heard  described  are  fine 
conditions,  but  they  are  merely  ideal  and  do  not  exist  in  prac- 
tice. I  have  had  some  little  experience  with  departments  of 
education  in  universities,  and  I  stand  here  to  say  that  my 
experience  is  different  from  that  of  most  others  if  I  am  not 
correct  in  saying  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  these  nor- 
mal college  additions  to  the  college  of  liberal  arts  are  failures, 
and  naturally  so.  In  the  first  place,  the  student  who  comes 
to  the  normal  department  of  a  university,  or  the  pedagogical 
department,  comes  into  an  uncongenial  atmosphere.  There 
is  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  the  student  in  the  col- 
lege of  liberal  arts  and  the  student  who  is  making  prepara- 
tion for  the  work  of  teaching.  You  have  exceptional  circum- 
stances connected  with  your  institutions,  in  which  you  have 
colleges  for  teachers,  if  this  line  of  demarcation  is  not  very 
clearly  marked,  and  if  it  does  not  put  a  kind  of  damper  upon 
the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  those  who  are  preparing  for 
teaching. 

Not  taking  into  consideration  the  ideal  conditions  presented 
by  the  author  of  the  paper,  I  do  not  believe  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  department  of  education  in  connection  with  the  univer- 
sity is  as  well  fitted  to  prepare  persons  for  service  in  high 
schools  as  is  a  high-grade  normal  school,  with  its  training 
department  and  skilled  teachers.  I  want  to  refer  again  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  our  instructors  in  the  ordinary  college  and 
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university  today  would  do  well  were  they  to  take  a  vacation 
for  a  few  terms  and  go  to  some  school  where  methods  of 
teaching  are  intelligently  taught  and  then  exemplified  in 
practice.  The  coming  of  the  normal  college  to  the  institu- 
tion with  which  I  am  connected  has  practically  revolution- 
ized the  methods  of  teaching  in  that  institution.  Some  per- 
sons who  were  there  engaged  in  self-satisfied  work,  feeling 
that  there  was  nothing  to  learn  in  the  w^ay  of  handling  classes, 
have  had  a  revelation  as  to  what  real  teaching  means,  and 
what  teaching  power  can  do  to  enthuse  a  body  of  students 
and  put  them  on  the  tip-toe  of  interest  in  their  collegiate 
work. 

I  say  again  that  it  will  not  do  for  those  who  are  engaged  in 
university  w^ork  to  claim  that  the  university  is  peculiarly  fitted 
to  train  high  school  teachers,  and  that  such  institutions  must 
have  exclusive  charge  of  that  kind  of  professional  work.  Under 
ideal  conditions  it  might  be  so,  and  we  come  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  having  ideal  conditions  in  our  home  institution, 
because  the  normal  college  is  a  co-ordinate  department,  was 
placed  there  by  the  State,  and  has  just  as  much  right  there  b§ 
the  college  of  liberal  arts.  The  two  bodies  of  students  go 
hand  in  hand  through  the  college  course.  Should  you  come 
to  that  institution  today  and  visit  the  class-rooms  in  many  of 
the  departments,  or  come  into  the  chapel,  you  could  not  tell 
a  normal-school  student  from  a  student  at  the  college  of  lib- 
eral arts.  Upon  commencement  day  the  graduates  of  the  two 
institutions  take  their  places  upon  the  platform  at  the  same 
time,  engage  in  the  same  exercises,  and  receive  their  evi- 
dences of  graduation  from  the  same  hand.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances these  are  ideal  conditions  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  high-school  work  because,  in  the  first  place,  you 
have  the  academic  work  that  is  required,  and  you  have  the 
training-school  drill  which  is  an  important  feature  in  normal 
school  work,  in  any  normal  school  worthy  of  the  name. 
With   us  no  one  is   permitted   to   go  out   with   a  teacher's 
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diploma  who  has  not  had  a  certain  specified  number  of  hours, 
under  capable  supervision,  in  actual  teaching,  and  that  nec- 
essary and  valuable  training  the  ordinary  student  in  the  uni- 
versity does  not  get. 

Chancellor  Strong  —  Do  they  get  the  same  degree  ? 

President  Ellis  —  They  do  not  get  the  same  degree. 
There  is  a  differentiation  in  degrees.  They  get  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  upon  the  completion  of  one  of  the  four- 
years  courses. 

President  Fellows  —  Since  most  states  have  not  been 
so  favored  as  to  have  institutions  founded  within  their  bor- 
ders which  cover  the  ground  so  excellently  as  it  is  covered  in 
Ohio,  as  President  Ellis  has  told  us,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  give  very  careful  consideration  to  the  suggestions  in 
President  Bryan's  paper.  So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  other 
state  in  the  Union  that  has  the  scheme  outlined  by  President 
Ellis. 

President  Tisdel — My  state  has. 

President  Fellows  —  I  am  glad  to  hear  that ;  but  most 
of  us  have  to  do  with  the  State  University  and  the  existing 
style  of  normal  schools.  It  seems  to  me  President  Bryan  has 
exactly  stated  the  case.  I  happen  to  know  from  having  lived 
in  Indiana,  that  he  has  a  better  type  of  normal  school  there 
than  exists  in  many  other  states.  So  if  there  is  this  need,  as 
he  has  said,  in  Indiana,  there  is  still  greater  need  with  the 
rest  of  us,  and  I  am  extremely  anxious  to  hear  other  gentle- 
men express  themselves  on  the  line  of  President  Bryan's 
paper.  Without  any  disparagement  of  what  has  been  said  by 
President  Ellis,  I  think  there  is  very  little  chance  of  our  hav- 
ing just  that  kind  of  institutions. 

President  Tisdel  —  It  is  true  that  neither  the  normal 
school  nor  the  ordinary  department  of  education  in  the  uni- 
versity prepares  very  well  for  teaching  in  the  high  schools. 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  unless  the  university 
provides  a  great  many  of  the  high   school  teachers,  the  high 
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schools  will  suffer  very  much.  In  my  state  as  I  said  a  mo- 
ment ago,  the  only  normal  school  is  a  department  of  the 
State  University  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  normal  school  course, 
which  ends  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  and  which  has 
connected  with  it  a  primary  training  school,  we  have  organ- 
ized a  four-years  collegiate  course,  at  the  end  of  which  we  give 
a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education,  and  we  are  fortu- 
nate, at  least  from  this  particular  point  of  view,  in  still  hav- 
ing our  preparatory  school,  and  we  propose  to  make  a  move 
along  the  following  lines:  To  limit  the  numbers  in  our  pre- 
paratory school,  and  to  use  it  as  a  kind  of  teacher's  high 
school  training  school.  We  propose  to  take  those  students 
who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Edu- 
cation, and  when  one  of  them  proposes,  for  instance,  to  spec- 
ialize in  the  classics,  we  propose  at  the  beginning  to  turn  this 
student  over  to  the  classical  department,  that  he  may  first  of 
all  observe  the  work  of  classics  in  the  preparatory  school, 
and  may  have  conferences  on  that  work  with  both  the  head 
of  the  classical  department  and  the  head  of  the  school  of  edu- 
cation. And  when  the  student  has  shown  keenness  in  obser- 
vation, we  are  going  to  make  him  an  assistant,  with  slight 
work  in  practice,  and  require  proficiency  along  this  line,  or 
at  least  that  he  show  adaptability  for  the  teaching  of  high 
school  pupils,  before  he  receives  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
in  Education.  That  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  move  in  the  direction 
of  a  training  school  for  high  school  teachers. 

There  are  points  of  difficulty  in  the  way.  It  is  a  very  serious 
matter  to  turn  over  high  school  students  to  teachers  who 
have  not  very  much  experience,  if  the  high  school  is  your 
own,  and  there  are  very  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  co- 
operation between  the  university  and  the  ordinary  high 
school.  The  conditions,  it  seems  to  me,  are  very  rarely  right 
for  co-operation  with  the  neighboring  high  schools.  I  think 
it  can  be  managed  if  the  high  school  is  your  own,  and  if  you 
have  a  common  conference  with  the  heads  of  that  work  and 
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with   the  professors  in   the  department  of  education.     It   is 
more  or  less  experimental,  I  think,  all  around. 

The  President  —  The  next  subject  is,  ** To  what  extent 
should  undergraduates  be  allowed  to  take  professional  work 
as  apart  of  their  undergraduate  course.**  We  will  hear 
from  President  Schurman. 


To  What  Extent  Should  Undergraduates  Be  Allowed  to 

Take  Professional  Work  As  a  Part  of  Their 

Undergraduate  Course. 


President  J.  G.  Schurman,  Cornell  University. 


President  Schurman  —  I  propose  to  say  only  a  very  few 
words  on  this  subject.  I  think  we  must  first  of  all  take 
account  of  the  length  of  the  college  course.  Let  us  assume 
that  you  have  a  four  years  course,  a  typical  college  course. 
You  might  in  that  case  get  one  answer  to  this  question.  But 
if  your  cQurse  be  reduced  to  three  years,  as  it  has  already 
been  in  some  instances  in  this  country,  then  your  answer 
might  be  a  very  different  one.  I  have  myself  favored  the 
recognition  of  the  present  four-years  course,  because  in  the 
case  of  students  who  are  not  going  to  enter  one  of  the  pro- 
fessions, like  law,  medicine,  or  engineering,  that  four-years 
course  would  complete  the  period  of  studentship,  and  it  seems 
to  me  it  is  none  too  long.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  student 
is  going  on  with  a  professional  course,  (and  these  professional 
courses  have  tended  in  recent  years  to  grow  longer)  it  has 
seemed  to  me  wise  to  accept,  in  lieu  of  the  fourth  year  arts 
course,  the  first  year  of  the  professional  course,  and  that  has 
been  the  practice  with  us  at  Cornell  University  for  a  number 
of  years.  We  hold  to  the  regular  four-years  course  those  who 
are  not  going  on  with  a  professional  course,  and  those  who 
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are  going  on,  we  allow  as  I  say  to  take  in  senior  year  the  first 
year  of  the  professional  course.  We  have  made  an  experi- 
ment, the  result  of  which  may  perhaps  be  interesting  or  even 
instructive  to  those  who  have  not  tried  it.  We  formerly 
allowed  our  students  who  w^ere  looking  forward  to  a  profes- 
sional degree  to  take  the  equivalent  of  the  first  year  of  the 
professional  course  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  arts  course, 
roughly  speaking,  half  in  one  year  and  half  in  the  other;  but 
after  a  prolonged  experience  the  faculty  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  an  unsatisfactory  arrangement.  It  seemed 
that  as  soon  as  arts  students  were  allowed  a  taste  of  the  profes- 
sional course,  they  lost  their  interest  in  culture  studies  or  in 
research  investigations.  So  after  an  experience  of  a  great 
many  years  the  faculty  abolished  the  arrangement  and  com- 
pelled the  student  to  devote  his  whole  time  during  the  three 
years  to  the  arts  course,  and  to  give  up  the  whole  fourth  year, 
if  he  so  desired,  to  his  professional  course.  And  I  should 
say  that  our  experience  at  Cornell  University  since  the  adop- 
tion of  this  policy  has  been  entirely  satisfactory  in  this 
respect. 

But  there  now  comes  up  a  new  problem  w^hich  I  suppose 
we  shall  all  have  to  face  in  one  form  or  another.  It  came 
before  us  in  very  concrete  form  last  Friday  in  New  York.  I 
may  say  that  in  my  last  report,  which  has  just  appeared  this 
month,  I  made  a  recommendation  about  which  I  shall  tell 
you.  It  was  that  Cornell  University  should  prescribe  some 
arts  work  as  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  any  of  its  profes- 
sional or  technical  colleges,  law,  medicine,  architectural 
engineering  in  all  its  branches.  I  placed  that**  some  arts 
work*'  at  a  minimum  of  one  year;  but  my  ideal  would  be, 
and  that  in  substance  is  the  plan,  a  requirement  of  two  years 
of  arts  work  for  admission  to  any  professional  course.  But 
there  are  deviations  from  that  norm,  because  in  our  medical 
college  which  is  located  in  New  York  city  I  have  advocated 
the  requirement  of  a  degree  ;  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no 
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medical  college  in  all  that  vast  city  of  5,000,000  people  which 
is  not  open  to  high  school  graduates ;  and  I  thought  the  time 
had  come  for  a  differentiation  of  the  work  of  medical  colleges. 
As  Boston  and  Baltimore  both  have  colleges  of  medicine  open 
only  to  college  graduates,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  time  had 
come  when  there  should  be  such  an  institution  in  the  City  of 
New  York.  For  that  reason  I  recommended  that  we  require 
a  degree.  We  have  not  made  the  announcement  of  the  fact 
just  yet,  because  the  thing  has  not  been  properly  written  up, 
but  on  Friday  night  at  the  meeting  of  our  medical  faculty — 
which  always  meets  once  a  month  in  New  York — it  was 
voted  unanimously  that  the  faculty  concur  in  this  recommend- 
ation of  the  President. 

Now  one  of  the  professors  pointed  out  that  we  should  have 
coming  to  us  men  who  had  had  two  years  of  arts  work,  and 
who  were  then  allowed  by  their  institutions,  reputable  first- 
class  universities,  to  take  two  years  of  medical  work,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  four  years  get  an  A.  B.  degree.  He  raised  the 
question  what  we  should  do  about  these  men.  Well,  I  need 
not  go  into  the  solution  of  the  problem  just  now.  I  mention 
it  to  show  you  what  is  happening  in  good  and  first-class  uni- 
versities as  I  understand  it.  I  wmU  not  say  that  the  practice 
has  prevailed,  but  the  practice  exists  of  allowing  students  to 
spend  two  years  in  what  is  called  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences; and  then  to  go  over  into  their  professional  course, 
which  may  be  law  or  medicine  or  engineering,  to  study  that 
course  tw^  years,  and  at  the  end  of  those  two  periods  of  two 
years  each,  that  is,  four  years,  to  receive  the  A.  B.  degree. 
That  is  a  larger  substitution  of  professional  work  for  arts  and 
sciences  work  than  I  individually  favor.  I  could  reconcile 
myself  to  three  years  of  arts  and  one  year  of  professional 
work,  but  I  am  now  unable  to  reconcile  myself  to  two  years- 
of  arts  work  and  two  of  professional  work;  and  my- greatest 
objection  to  it  is  this :  It  is  an  option  which  has  led  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  to  releasing  juniors  and  seniors  from  the  col- 
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lege  of  arts  and  sciences.  But  if  you  release  from  the  college 
of  arts  and  sciences  men  who  have  completed  only  two  years 
of  arts  and  science  work,  you  lose  them  at  the  very  time  your 
work  will  be  most  effective.  I  suppose  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  junior  year  in  college  is  worth  twice  as  much  as 
the  freshman  year.  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  the  senior  year 
in  arts  in  the  case  of  men  who  are  going  to  take  both  an  A. 
B.  course  and  a  three  or  four  years  professional  course,  but  I 
am  unwilling  as  I  have  already  said,  to  lose  both  the  junior 
and  senior  years. 

President  Ellis — May  I  ask  the  speaker  one  question 
before  he  sits  down  ?  Do  you  not  allow  a  student  in  the  col- 
lege of  liberal  arts  in  the  junior  year  to  take  electives,  and  in 
the  senior  year  to  take  electives,  or  do  you  confine  your  elect- 
ives simply  to  the  senior  year  ? 

President  Schurman — Yes,  the  electives  extend  through- 
out the  senior  and  junior  years,  and  even  below  the  junior 
year  into  the  sophomore  and  freshman  year. 

President  Ellis  —  Suppose  a  student  should  choose  to 
take  all  his  elective  work  in  the  field  of  science.  He  would 
go  on  and  get  his  degree  of  A.  B.,  because  he  had  complied 
with  your  requirements  ? 

President  Schurman — We  require  students  to  take  a 
certain  amount  of  language  and  literature  and  history,  and 
mathematics  and  philosophy,  and  one  science.  That  is  re- 
quired in  the  first  two  years.  Then  at  the  end  of  the  two 
years  we  have  practically  the  group  system.  The  student 
does  not  elect  the  group  primarily.  He  elects  his  professor, 
and  then  he  takes  one  of  a  certain  number  of  groups  of 
studies;  but  he  has  had  this  general  miscellaneous  culture  in 
the  first  two  years. 

•  President  Ellis  —  I  was  just  wondering  what  was  the 
particular  objection  to  allowing  him  to  take  this  one  year  of 
professional  work,  spreading  it  over  two  years,  so  he  could 
get  the  benefit  of  the  advanced  standing  ? 
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President  Schurman  —  You  have  underlying  your  ques- 
tion, in  your  thought,  the  idea  that  two  years  of  law  in  a  col- 
lege which  admits  the  elective  system,  would  be  as  good  as 
two  years  of  language  or  literature  or  history  or  philosophy 
or  pure  science. 

President  Ellis  —  No,  I  would  only  let  him  have  one 
year's  professional  work,  but  I  would  let  him  distribute  it 
over  two  years  of  college  life. 

President  Schurman  —  Cornell  University  tried  that 
experiment  through  a  great  many  years,  and  it  was  not  suc- 
cessful. Professor  after  professor  would  get  up  and  complain 
that  students  were  weaned  away  from  their  work.  They 
would  do  good  work  in  the  sophomore  year,  and  the  professor 
would  look  forward  to  their  doing  brilliant  work  in  the  junior 
year,  but  lo,  and  behold,  they  elected  law  or  medicine,  and 
their  interest  was  divided,  and  they  lost  the  fruition  of  the 
literary  culture  which  would  otherwise  have  come. 

President  MacLean  of  Iowa  —  I  presume  President 
Schurman  is  aware  that  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Examin- 
ers of  New  York  require  four  years  of  actual  residence  in  the 
college  of  medicine.  This  is  now  a  rule  in  several  western 
states  also.  The  result  is  that  the  University  of  Minnesota  a 
year  or  two  ago  made  it  possible  to  have  a  six-year  combined 
course,  four  years  in  the  college  of  medicine  and  two  years  in 
the  liberal  arts  course,  and  the  two  degrees,  the  Bachelor's 
degree  and  the  M.  D.  degree.  The  University  of  Iowa  has 
done  the  same  thing,  only  it  has  mapped  out  very  specifically 
the  subjects  which  are  to  be  taken  in  the  first  two  years,  in 
the  liberal  arts  years,  and  we  have  further  given  only  a  Bach- 
elor of  Science  degree  in  this  combination  of  the  liberal  arts 
and  medical  course ;  so  when  the  college  of  medicine  in  the 
University  of  Iowa  was  registered  in  the  State  of  New  York 
we  were  informed  that  the  Bachelor's  degree  had  been  vitiat- 
ed, because  we  did  not  require  three  years;  to  which  we 
readily  replied  that  the  Bachelor's  degree  of  the  liberal  arts 
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college  of  the  University  of  Iowa  was  not  vitiated,  because 
we  give  an  A.  B.  degree,  which  requires  four  years  of  colle- 
giate work.  In  short,  there  is  a  lower  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  than  the  A.  B.  degree.  I  thought  this  might  be  of 
interest,  because  it  is  the  more  or  less  prevailing  practice. 

President  Schurman  —  Do  your  institutions  in  general 
give  a  B.  S.  degree?     What  do  you  do  in  Minnesota? 

Dean  Eddy  —  In  the'College  of  Sciences  and  Arts  there 
is  a  B.  A.  degree  given  in  that  combined  course. 

President  Schurman  — On  two  years  arts  and  two  years 
medicine  ? 

Dean  Eddy  —  Yes. 


The  President — The  next  subject  is:  **  Should  two  years 
of  college  work  be  required  in  preparation  for  professional 
courses  ? '  * 


Should  Two   Years   in   College   Work   Be    Required  in 
Preparation  for  Professional  Courses? 


President  J.  T.  Kingsbury,  University  of  Utah. 


There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  among  the  faculties  of  univer- 
sities of  our  country  that  more  than  a  high  school  preparation 
should  be  required  for  professional  courses.  Such  a  feeling 
is  indicated  by  the  statements  made  in  a  number  of  univer- 
sity catalogues  giving  the  requirements  for  admission,  espec- 
ially to  the  law  and  medical  courses.  A  few  institutions 
require  a  full  college  course  of  four  years  as  a  preparation  for 
these  courses.  There  are  other  institutions  that  require  for 
preparation  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  college 
work.     Whether  these  institutions  that  require  in  some  cases 
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a  full  four  years'  and  in  other  cases  a  two-years'  college 
course  as  a  preparation  for  the  professional  courses  named, 
have  well-defined  reasons  for  such  requirements  based  upon 
the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  people,  I  do  not  know.  I 
have  not  had  time  to  gather  statistics  to  ascertain  whether 
this  is  true. 

There  are  many  things  to  take  under  consideration  in 
determining  whether  two  years  of  college  work  should  be 
required  as  a  preparation  for  professional  courses.  It  is  a 
question  also  as  to  whether  all  professional  courses  should 
require  the  same  preparation. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  question  it  is  certainly  neces- 
sary to  get  at  the  duty  or  purpose  of  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions. In  my  opinion  it  is  the  duty  and  the  purpose  of 
higher  education  to  make  better  and  broader  men  and  women, 
and  better  citizens,  as  well  as  to  prepare  men  and  women  bet- 
ter to  comprehend  the  objects  and  energies  of  nature  and  to 
learn  how  to  use  them  to  the  very  best  advantage  for  the 
material  benefit  of  man.  If  higher  education  has  not  this  as 
its  purpose,  then  what  could  be  its  purpose  ?  It  is  without 
doubt  true.  To  have  only  the  cultural  side  in  view  and  to 
hold  to  that  in  all  our  educational  work,  the  cultural  educa- 
tion itself  would  defeat  such  an  end  in  view.  To  have  our 
educational  work  aim  wholly  to  promote  the  material  side  of 
our  lives,  would  result  in  failure  in  that  direction.  Both  the 
cultural  and  material  factors  must  be  promotedi  n  our  educa- 
tional efforts  or  both  the  great  purposes  will  fail  of  proper 
results.  There  seem  to  be  elements  in  each,  destructive  of 
itself.  Only  to  teach  young  men  and  women  how  to  use 
nature  for  material  advancement,  would  give  them  the  idea 
that  there  is  nothing  in  life  except  to  gratify  one's  material 
desires  and  appetites.  This  would  lead  to  the  development 
of  strong,  material  desires  and  appetites  which,  unrestrained 
by  higher  ideals,  would  lead  to  destruction.  It  is  known 
that  great   material  prosperity  resulting  in  luxurious  living 
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and  effeminancy  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  downfall 
of  nations.  To  aim  to  teach  nothing  except  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  high  ideals  would  lead  to  unpracticality  and 
man  would  die  of  starvation.  There  are  certain  subjects  best 
fitted  to  develop  the  cultural  side  of  life ;  there  are  others 
best  adapted  to  develop  the  practical.  The  idea,  however, 
that  painting,  poetry,  literature,  history,  philosophy,  etc.,  are 
the  only  studies  that  will  give  culture  to  the  student  and  that 
the  study  of  the  natural  and  physical  sciences  will  not  develop 
culture  and  refinement,  is  entirely  wrong.  The  highest  kind 
of  culture  is  comprehending  one's  place  in  nature,  understand- 
ing her  laws  and  so  controling  one's  self  as  to  live  in  har- 
mony with  those  laws  and  thus  to  live  up  to  high  ideals. 
The  study  of  some  of  the  pure  sciences  along  with  some  of  the 
above-named  subjects  is  a  necessity  to  develop  the  highest 
kind  of  culture.  To  develop  in  the  student,  therefore,  the 
highest  kind  of  culture,  the  instruction  given  must  necessar- 
ily be  of  such  a  character  as  to  give  to  him,  at  least,  some 
knowledge  of  the  ways  and  means  of  securing  the  material 
needs  of  man,  which  he  would  acquire  in  the  study  of  the 
pure  sciences.  He  could  not,  however,  get  the  required 
amount  of  knowledge  to  advance  best  the  material  wants  of 
man  by  taking  only  those  subjects  that  develop  in  the  stu- 
dent the  highest  degree  of  culture. 

It  is  important  for  the  best  good  of  the  human  race  that  the 
education  of  a  nation  should  be  of  such  a  character  that 
young  men  and  women  pursuing  professional  courses  should 
take  cultural  subjects  ;  subjects  which  tend  to  make  them 
thoughtful  of  others,  liberal  in  their  views,  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  highest  and  best  thoughts,  and  thus  to  develop 
in  them  high  ideals  and  a  feeling  and  determination  to  try 
hard  to  live  up  to  those  ideals.  Therefore,  a  part  of  a  gen- 
eral college  course  must  be  required,  especially  of  engineer- 
ing students,  because  most  of  the  engineering  courses  are  of 
a  mathematical  character  and  embrace  only  little  cultural 
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work.  The  students  in  medicine  and  law  have  some  cultural 
work  in  their  courses  but  not  enough.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  importance  and  need  of  some  general  col- 
lege uplifting  and  refining  work  being  required  as  a  prepara- 
tion to  professional  courses. 

The  great  question  is,  not  as  to  whether  there  should  be 
some  general  college  work  required  as  a  preparation  for  the 
professional  courses,  but  as  to  how  much  preparation  of  this 
character  should  be  required.  There  is  no  doubt  the  more 
cultured  a  person  is,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  more  he  com- 
prehends how  to  use  the  energies  and  objects  in  nature  "for 
the  material  benefit  of  man,  the  better  it  is  for  the  community. 
*  *  *  *  It  is  necessary  to  put  much  careful  thought  upon 
this  question  of  preparation  and  to  become'  acquainted  with 
the  energies  and  objects  in  nature  and  the  uses  to  which  they 
can  be  put  in  order  to  decide  intelligently  upon  the  length  of 
time  that  ought  to  be  devoted  in  our  day  to  professional 
courses,  and  also  the  time  after  graduation  in  those  courses 
one  should  be  able  to  give  to  the  world  to  advance  in  the  best 
possible  way  the  material  interest  of  man. 

Along  with  this  knowledge  of  facts,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
what  proportion  of  the  time  given  to  collegiate  work  should 
be  given  to  cultural  subjects,  in  order  to  keep  the  cultural 
advancement  and  the  strength  and  breadth  of  mind  commen- 
surate with  the  material  progress  of  the  world  in  the  interest 
of  the  greatest  good  to  the  world.  Statistics  should  be  gath- 
ered respecting  what  effect  upon  character  towards  obedience 
to  law  and  appreciation  of  the  high  ideals  will  one,  two,  or 
more  years  of  cultural  work  have  upon  the  student.  Facts 
respecting  effects  produced  by  the  different  cultural  subjects 
should  be  gathered  to  ascertain  whether  one  subject  or  set  of 
subjects  produces  a  better  effect  than  some  other  subjects  or 
other  set  of  subjects.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  work  of 
this  kind  has  yet  been  undertaken. 

Not  having  had  the  time  since  this  subject  was  assigned  to 
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me  to  accomplish  anything  in  the  way  of  gettifig  facts  respect- 
ing this  matter,  even  if  there  are  facts  extant,  I  feel  that  it  is 
impossible  to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  what 
amount  of  general  college  work  should  be  demanded  as  a 
preparation  for  the  professional  courses.  That  there  should 
be  some,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  for  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  use  a  certain  amount  of  time  of  the  educational 
work  in  developing  good,  broad,  liberal  men  and  women  of 
high  ideals  as  to  prepare  them  better  for  a  professional  educa- 
tion, or  our  education  must  necessarily  result  in  a  failure. 

On  one  hand  there  must  be  enough  knowledge  acquired 
pertaining  to  the  material  side  of  life  to  give  some  opportu- 
nity and  thus  to  make  it  possible  to  advance  the  spiritual, 
esthetic,  and  cultural  faculties  of  man.  On  the  other  hand 
there  must  be  enough  of  the  higher  ideals  in  man  to  make  it 
possible  to  progress  in  the  material  welfare  of  the  world. 
Education  for  high  ideals  and  education  for  the  material  side 
of  life  are  both  essential.  One  without  the  other  cannot 
accomplish  either  end  in  view.  If  the  proper  kind  of  culture 
can  be  developed,  taking  under  consideration  the  present 
material  advancement  of  the  world,  in  two  years  of  college 
work,  then  that  length  of  time,  from  the  cultural  point  of 
view,  is  the  proper  length  of  time  of  college  work  to  require 
in  preparation  for  professional  courses.  If  the  proper  basis 
for  culture  commensurate  with  the  material  advancement  of 
the  world  cannot  be  laid  in  two  years  of  college  preparation, 
then  still  more  time  should  be  required.  However,  it  is 
indeed  obligatory  upon  all  directing  the  higher  educational 
work  in  our  country  to  demand  that  a  proper  amount  of  this 
higher  educational  work  be  devoted  to  the  making  of  better 
and  broader  men  and  women  and  men  and  women  of  high 
ideals. 

Besides  the  cultural  side  to  this  question  of  preparation  for 
professional  courses,  it  is  important  that  students  become 
well  founded  in  fundamental  subjects  in  order  to  pursue  well 
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these  courses  and  that  they  are  thus  better  able  to  make  a 
success  after  graduation  in  the  professions  they  follow.  It  is 
indeed  true  that  a  student  who  has  had  considerable  work  in 
history,  economics,  sociology  and  literature,  is  better  pre- 
pared to  comprehend  the  various  subjects  of  law.  Again,  it 
is  true  that  an  attorney  who.has  a  good  knowledge  of  physics, 
mineralogy,  geology  and  biology  is  better  prepared  to  try 
certain  cases  in  court  involving  facts  pertaining  to  these  sub- 
jects than  he  otherwise  would  be.  College  work  preceding  a 
law  course  to  give  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
law  and  of  the  many  things  with  which  the  law  deals,  is  with- 
out doubt,  important.  Water  suits  involving  the  gases  and 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  inorganic  and  organic  solid  sub- 
stances held  in  solution,  can  be  conducted  best,  other  things 
being  equal,  by  the  attorney  who  has  had  a  good  course  in 
chemistry.  A  knowledge  of  geology  and  mineralogy  is  help- 
ful to  the  lawyer  who  is  conducting  an  important  mining  suit. 
A  knowledge  of  both  chemistry  and  physiology  is  of  great  aid 
to  the.  lawyer  who  has  in  his  hands  a  case  of  poisoning. 
Thus,  other  instances  might  be  enumerated  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  a  thorough  and  broad  college  education  of  four 
years  as  a  preparation  for  a  course  in  law  to  enable  the  stu- 
dent of  law  better  to  follow  the  practice  of  law. 

The  student  who  is  well  founded  in  physics  and  general 
and  analytical  chemistry  is  better  able  to  comprehend  his 
work  as  a  student  of  medicine.  A  good  knowledge  of  chem- 
istry and  botany  is  fundamental  in  materia  medica ;  shop 
work  and  physics  are  helpful  in  the  work  of  surgery  ;  zoology 
aids  in  the  understanding  of  physiology.  It  is  therefore, 
necessary,  in  order  to  be  well-equipped  in  the  art  and  science 
of  medicine  and  surgery  to  have  had  a  two  to  four  years  col- 
lege course  as  a  preparation  for  medicine. 

A  four  years  college  preparation  for  a  course  in  theology 
is  certainly  of  very  great  advantage  to  the  student  of  theology 
and  is   almost  a  necessity  to  enable   him   to   understand  only 
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slightly  and  appreciate  only  partly  the  great  underlying  and 
Divine  forces  at  work  in  the  world,  and  also  to  enable  him  to 
look  back  upon  past  life  and  also  upon  present  conditions  of 
the  world  with  a  charitable  and  intelligent  mind.  This  prep- 
aration is  necessary  to  appreciate  quite  fully  that  all  mankind 
are  the  result  of  the  Divine  creative  power.  Again,  in  my 
opinion,  at  least  a  four  years  college  course  should  precede 
the  study  of  theology  to  enable  the  student  to  comprehend 
somewhat  that  each  individual  man  should  be  given  the  right, 
and  be  respected  in  that  right,  to  speculate  honestly  as  to 
what  may  be  his  religious  duty  before  God,  and  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  in  a  matter  of  pure  speculation  one  man's  spec- 
ulation as  to  his  religious  duty  may  be  as  nearly  right  as 
another  man's  religious  speculation. 

It  would  seem  also  that  some  college  preparation  should  be 
required  for  the  various  engineering  courses  to  fit  better  the 
engineer  for  his  work,  and  the  same  is  also  true  for  all  other 
professional  courses.  In  casting  about  at  the  present  time 
over  the  field  of  human  activity  and  studying  the  conditions 
of  man,  it  does  seem  that  all  professional  courses  should  be 
preceded  by  some  college  work.  As  to  the  exact  amount 
needed  in  the  preparation  for  the  professional  courses  in  order 
to  serve  best  the  interests  of  the  nation,  is  more  or  less  a  spec- 
ulation. Without  doubt,  however,  there  is  a  strong  belief  in 
the  minds  of  most  all  persons  directing  the  higher  education 
in  our  country  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  require 
some  college  work  for  admission  to  all  courses  of  a  profes- 
sional character ;  not  only  to  fit  the  student  for  better  work 
in  his  profession,  but  to  develop  in  him  in  some  degree  that 
true  culture  which  makes  for  him  a  higher  spiritual  and 
moral  life. 
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President  Gault  presented  the  following  report  of  the 
auditing  committee : 

To  the  National  Associatmi  of  State  Universities: 

We,  your  Comm^ittee,  duly  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts 
of  the  Treasurer  as  submitted  to  this  body,  beg  leave  to  report 
that  we  have  examined  the  said  accounts  with  the  bank  bal- 
ances and  vouchers,  and  find  the  same  correct  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  report  of  the  Treasurer. 

F.  B.  Gault, 

D.    B.    PURINTON. 

The  President — What  will  you  do  with  the  report  of 
the  auditing  committee  ? 

President  Ellis  —  I  move  that  it  be  received  and  adopt- 
ed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  President  —  There  is  also  a  report  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.  The  Secretary  will  please  present  that 
report. 

The  Secretary  —  The  Executive  Committee  held  a  brief 
session  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  meeting  and  took  up  two 
points  which  the  Association  had  referred  to  it,  namely,  the 
request  on  the  part  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  that  a  dele- 
gate or  delegates  be  sent  from  this  Association  to  the  Pitts- 
burg meeting  in  January,  to  discuss  questions  relating  to 
education  in  a  medical  way,  and  the  preparation  for  medical 
education.  The  Committee  appointed  three  members  of  this 
Association  to  represent  it  at  that  meeting :  President 
Schurman  of  New  York,  President  James  of  Illinois  and 
President  Bryan  of  Indiana.  Is  it  necessary  to  give  the  rea- 
sons that  were  specifically  given  for  appointing  these  gentle- 
men ?  It  was  because  each  institution  has  a  certain  type  of 
medical  college  differing  from  the  other,  and  which  will  be 
considered  at  that  meeting.  And  it  will  be  easier  for  these 
gentlemen  to  get  there  than  for  some  others. 
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The  other  question  was  the  one  referred  to  the  committee 
on  the  application  of  Purdue  University  for  membership  in 
this  Association.  The  action  of  the  committee  was  unneces- 
sary, except  to  read  one  section  of  the  constitution,  which 
specifically  states  that  the  institution  must  be  the  recognized 
state  university  of  the  state.  That  answers  the  question  with- 
out further  action. 

The  President  —  What  will  you  do  with  the  report  of 
the  Executive  Committee  ? 

Chancellor  Strong  —  I  move  that  it  be  accepted  and 
ratified . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  President  —  Is  there  other  business  to  come  up  at 
this  time  ? 

President  Bryan  —  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention, 
in  connection  with  the  appointment  of  the  committee  to  go  to 
Pittsburg,  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  activity  in 
many  states  in  the  way  of  legislation  affecting  entrance  to  the 
learned  professions  and  occupations,  and  I  should  like  to 
move,  sir,  that  the  executive  committee  consider  what  steps 
this  Association  should  take  with  reference  to  such  legisla- 
tion. It  is  legislation,  whether  in  the  field  of  medicine  or 
law  or  pharmacy  or  what  not,  which  very  directly  and  very 
importantly  concerns  us  all.  My  motion  is  that  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  be  asked  to  report  to  this  Association  before 
its  adjournment,  what  steps  this  Association  should  take  with 
reference  to  that  type  of  legislation. 

The  President —  If  you  will  allow  a  suggestion,  I  think 
that  this  committee  is  expected  to  cover  that  field  and  make 
a  report  next  year.  I  suggest  that  that  be  added  to  the 
duties  of  the  committee  just  appointed. 

The  Secretary — I  move  that  it  be  so  added. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

The  President  —  It  is  moved  that  there  be  added  to  the 
duties  of   the  committee   appointed   to  visit   the  Academy  of 
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Medicine,  the  investigation  of  laws  regulating  the  relation  of 
professional  schools  in  various  states,  and  that  a  report  be 
made  next  year. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

It  was  moved  that  the  Association  adjourn  to  meet  tomor- 
row morning  at  9.30  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the  Association  accordingly 
adjourned  to  meet  on  Tuesday,  November  19,  1907,  at  9.30 
o'clock  A.  M. 


SECOND  DAY 

Tuesday,  November  19,   1907. 
The  Association  met  at  9.30  o'clock  a.m. 


President  Swain  —  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  matter 
about  which  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  to  the  Association. 
Those  of  you  who  were  present  in  the  early  days  of  this  Asso- 
ciation will  remember  that  President  Fulton  w^as  for  many 
years  the  man  who  held  this  organization  together.  He  was 
our  first  President.  I  have  learned  that  he  is  present  in  this 
hotel,  and  I  should  like  the  executive  committee  to  take  up 
the  matter  and  consider  whether  he  should  not  be  elected  an 
honorary  member.  I  move  that  the  matter  of  his  election  or 
non-election  to  this  body  be  discussed  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee and  be  brought  by  them  before  the  Association  at  the 
proper  time. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

President  Van  Hise — In  accordance  with  the  sugges- 
tion made  yesterday,  I  offer  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  that  the  National  Association  of  State  Univer- 
sity Presidents,  believing  that  the  acquiring  of  a  national  for- 
est reserve  in  the  Appalachian  and  White  Mountains  is  a 
national  necessity,  in  order  to  conserve  our  national  resources 
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and  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  vast  areas  of  arable  land  in 
the  south,  urgently  represent  to  Congress  that  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  such  forest  reserve  should  be  passed  at  the  coming 
session,  and  we  personally  pledge  ourselves  to  acquaint  the 
people  of  the  country,  so  far  as  practicable,  with  our  views  as 
to  the  national  importance  of  the  measure. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

President  Van  Hise  —  It  has  just  been  suggested  to 
me  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  secretary  print  five  hun- 
dred copies  of  this  resolution,  so  that  we  may  send  them  to 
the  senators  and  representatives.  Therefore  I  move  that  this 
be  done. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Secretary  —  Mr.  President,  the  executive  commit- 
tee, to  which  was  referred  the  question  of  honorary  member- 
ship for  President  Fulton,  formerly  president  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, has  considered  the  matter  and  recommends  to  the 
Association  that  President  Fulton  be  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Association,  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution. 

President  Swain  —  I  move  that  the  report  be  adopted. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

President  Swain  —  Would  it  be  appropriate  to  have 
President   Fulton   informed  of  the  action  of  the  Association  ? 

The  President — I  will  ask  President  Swain  to  inform 
President  Fulton,  in  the  name  of  the  Association.  There  is 
a  report  of  the  committee  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Chair, 
made  in  his  annual  address. 

President  Van  Hise  —  We  have  agreed  on  the  report, 
but  President  Houston  is  lo  present  it,  and  he  is  not  here. 

The  President  —  Shall  we  have  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  national  universities  ? 

President  James— This  subject  has  been  before  the 
Association  now  for  many  years,  and  takes  a  new  form  every 
five  or  six   years.     The  Association  has  voted,  I  believe,  on 
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repeated  occasions  that  it  is  strongly  in  favor  of  a  national 
university,  but  it  has  never  defined  in  any  exact  way  what  it 
means  by  a  national  university,  and  when  the  matter  has 
come  up  for  discussion  among  individuals,  or  when  the  ques- 
tion has  been  put  up  to  individual  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion, as  to  what  the  Association  thinks  about  this  matter,  no 
very  definite  reply  has  been  forthcoming.  Now  this  commit- 
tee felt  that  it  was  appointed  a  year  ago  by  this  Association 
to  present  something  definite.  The  President  of  this  Asso- 
ciation requested  the  National  Educational  Association  to 
appoint  a  similar  committee  upon  the  same  subject,  because 
the  National  Educational  Association  had  also  voted  at  inter- 
vals, certainly  for  the  last  thirty  years,  in  favor  of  the  same 
proposition.  The  National  Educational  Association  appoint- 
ed a  committee  last  summer  at  its  meeting  at  Los  Angeles. 
This  committee  consists  of  President  Wheeler  of  the  Univer- 
.sity  of  California  as  Chairman,  President  Angell  of  Michigan 
and  President  Van  Hise  of  Wisconsin.  These  committees 
have  met  in  joint  session  and  have  considered  the  report 
which  will  be  laid  before  you  this  morning.  We  also  took 
the  liberty  of  inviting  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Doctor  Brown,  to  sit  with  this  committee,  and  the 
report  which  is  made  this  morning  is  a  result  of  the  confer- 
ence therefore  of  these  three  elements,  the  committee  of  this 
Association,  the  committee  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Some  of  us  have  felt  that  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  put  up 
to  the  Association  at  this  time  a  very  definite  and  concrete 
proposition,  which  would  be  a  means  of  testing  the  .sentiment 
of  the  Association  on  the  fundamental  question  embraced 
under  the  head  of  the  title  **National  University  ;"  and  as  a 
result  of  that  conference  we  have  done  so,  and  lay  it  before 
you  for  your  consideration.  If  you  approve  this  report  and 
approve  this  proposition,  a  motion  will  be  in  order  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  introduce  a  bill  based  upon  the  provisions  of 
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this  report,  into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  pro- 
mote the  same.  If  you  should  not  approve  it,  we  should  be 
exactly  where  we  were  before.  Without  any  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  the  case,  as  that  will  come  up  later,  and  I  pre- 
sume the  members  of  the  committe  will  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity as  other  members  of  the  Association  to  discuss  it,  I 
will  present  the  report.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  proposition 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  create  a  national  university,  as  follows  : 


A  Bill  for  an  Act  to  Create  a  National  University  at  the 
Seat  of  the  Federal  Government. 

1 .  There  shall  be  established  at  the  seat  of  the  Federal 
government  of  the  United  States  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  to  be  known  as  the  National  University  of  the 
United  States. 

2.  The  purpose  of  said  University  shall  be  three-fold  : 
(i)     To     promote   the    advance    of    science,    pure    and 

applied,  and  of  the  liberal  and  fine  arts  by  original  inve.st- 
igation  and  research,  and  such  other  means  as  may  appear 
suitable  to  the  purpose  in  view. 

(2)  To  provide  for  the  higher  instruction  and  training  of 
men  and  women  for  posts  of  importance  and  responsibility  in 
the  public  service  of  State  or  Nation  and  for  the  practice  of 
such  callings  and  professions  as  may  require  for  their  worthy 
pursuit  a  higher  training. 

(3)  To  co-operate  with  the  scientific  departments  of  the 
Federal  government,  with  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts  founded  upon  the  proceeds  of  the  Federal 
Land  Grant  of  1862;  with  the  vState  Universities;  and  with 
other  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

3.  No  student  shall  be  admitted  to  the  University  unless 
he  shall  have  obtained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  or  of 
Arts  from  some  institution  of  recognized   standing ;  or  shall 
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have  pursued  a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  that  required 
for  such  degrees. 

4.  The  University  shall  confer  no  academic  degrees. 

5.  The  University  shall  be  governed  and  directed  by  a 
Board  of  Trustees  in  co-operation  with  an  Advisory  Council. 

6.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  consist  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  of  the  United  States  and  twelve  additional 
members  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
the  term  of  twelve  years.  The  appointed  members  shall  be 
arranged  in  classes  so  that  one  member  shall  go  out  each 
year.  The  President  of  the  United  States  may  at  any  time 
remove  any  member  of  the  Board  for  neglect  of  duty  or  mal- 
feasance in  office. 

7.  The  Advisory  Council  shall  consist  of  one  representa- 
tive from  each  State  in  the  Union.  The  representative  from 
each  State  shall  be  the  President  of  the  State  University  in 
case  there  be  a  State  University  in  said  State ;  if  not,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  may  appoint  a  citizen  of  the  State, 
learned  and  experienced  in  matters  of  education,  to  represent 
said  State  in  the  Advisory  Council. 

8.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  make  all  statutes,  by- 
laws and  general  rules  in  accordance  with  which  the  affairs 
of  the  University  shall  be  conducted. 

But  all  such  statutes,  by-laws  and  general  rules  shall, 
before  going  into  effect,  be  submitted  to  the  Advisory  Council 
for  its  consideration.  If  the  Advisory  Council  shall  by  a 
majority  vote  of  all  the  qualified  members  disapprove  of  any 
such  statute,  by-law  or  general  rule,  it  shall  not  go  into  effect 
until  it  shall  have  been  re-enacted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Provided  further,  that  if  the  Advisory  Council  shall  take 
no  action  within  six  months  after  submission  of  such  statute, 
by-law  or  general  rule,  the  said  statute,  by-law  or  general 
rule  shall  go  into  effect. 

Provided  further,  that  the  Advisory  Council  may  at  any 
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time  take  up  the  consideration  of  such  statute,  by-law  or  gen- 
eral rule,  and  if  it  disapprove  of  the  same,  the  said  statute, 
etc.,  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect  from  and  after  six  months  from 
the  date  of  such  action  unless  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  in 
the  meantime,  have  re-enacted  such  statute,  etc.,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote. 

And  provided  further,  that  in  case  the  Advisory  Council 
shall  disapprove  of  any  statute  or  other  action  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  the  said  Board  shall,  before  taking  final  action  in 
the  premises,  give  a  formal  hearing  to  a  representative  or  rep- 
resentatives appointed  by  the  Council  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting the  matter  to  the  consideration  of  the  Board. 

9.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  provide  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  the  University  within  the  statutes  thus 
enacted.  It  shall  make  all  appointments  and  all  assignment 
of  funds.  It  shall  issue  all  orders  and  instructions  necessary 
to  the  management  of  the  University. 

It  shall  provide  suitable  grounds  and  buildings  for  the 
work  of  said  University;  but  in  no  case  shall  it  incur  finan- 
cial obligations  in  excess  of  actual  appropriations  by  Con- 
gress, or  of  actual  income  from  tuition,  fees,  endowments  or 
gifts  for  special  purposes. 

The  actual  administration  of  the  University  shall  be 
entrusted  to  properly-qualified  agents  of  the  Board  who  shall 
be  responsible  to  the  Board  for  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

The  Board  may  delegate  by  statute  to  a  President  of  the 
University  or  to  such  separate  faculties  or  other  officers  or 
employees  as  it  may  provide  for,  such  functions  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  University  as  may  seem  to  it  wise ;  and  it 
may  re-assign  such  functions  at  any  time.  It  may  create 
such  Boards  or  Commissions  as  in  its  judgment  may  best 
serve  the  interest  of  the  institution  and'  may  abolish  them  at 
will. 

But  the  Advisory  Council  may,  at  any  time,  protest  against 
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any  order,  vote,  resolution,  appointment,  appropriation,  or 
instruction  made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  In  such  case, 
said  order,  vote,  resolution,  etc.,  shall  stand  suspended  until 
the  Board  of  Trustees  shall,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  re-enact 
such  order,  etc. 

10.  The  Advisor}'  Council,  may,  at  any  time,  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Board  of  Trustees  respecting  any  mat- 
ter concerning  the  University,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  to  give  formal  consideration  to  all  such 
recommendations  and  take  such  action  in  the  premises  as 
may  seem  to  it  good. 

1 1 .  No  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  of  the  Advis- 
ory Council  shall  receive  any  pecuniary  remuneration  for  his 
services  as  member  of  said  Board  of  Trustees  or  Advisory 
Council ;  but  the  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  members  in 
attendance  upon  meetings  of  said  Board  or  Advisory  Council 
shall  be  defrayed  by  the  University. 

12.  The  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Advisory  Council  shall 
elect  their  own  ofl&cers  and  define  their  respective  duties,  and 
a  majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business. 

13.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  meet  in  regular  session 
four  times  each  year,  viz  :  On  the  first  Wednesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  January,  April,  July  and  October.  Special 
meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  chairman  and 
shall  be  called  by  him  on  request  of  five  members  of  said 
Board ;  one  month's  notice  being  given  in  case  of  all  special 
meetings. 

The  Advisory  Council  shall  hold  two  regular  meetings  in 
each  year  during  or  immediately  following  the  regular  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  January  and  July.  Special 
meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council,  or  upon  the  request  of  ten 
members  of  the  Advisory  Council,  one  month's  notice  of  all 
special  meetings  being  given. 

14.  The  Board  of  Trustees  may  accept  unconditional  gifts, 
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legacies,  donations,  etc.,  from  private  individuals  for  the 
benefit  of  the  University  ;  but  no  such  gift,  donation  or  leg- 
acy shall  be  accepted  with  any  condition  unless  the  same 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Advisory 
Council,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

15.  The  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($500,000) 
is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  uses  of  said  University  for  the 
fiscal  year  1908-09. 

16.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall,  as  soon  as  the  members 
shall  have  been  appointed,  proceed  to  organize  under  this 
Act  and  carry  out  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  same. 


Now  the  essence  of  this  proposition  is  simply  a  National 
University  which  shall  be  located  at  the  seat  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  shall  be  a  research  body  and  an  instructing 
body.  It  shall  be  under  the  control  of  a  Board  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  ample  authority  to 
do  things,  to  go  ahead;  but  this  Board  shall  be  required  at 
every  step  to  take  the  advice  of  an  Advisory  Council,  spread 
throughout  the  country,  which  shall  represent  the  national 
interests  of  the  country  as  indicated  in  this  paragraph.  Each 
state  shall  have  one  representative  on  this  Advisory  Council. 
Those  are  the  essential  points  in  the  proposition.  All  the 
rest  are  mere  details. 

President  Schurman  —  May  I  make  one  motion,  or 
crave  the  indulgence  of  the  house  for  a  moment?  This  insti- 
tution is  to  be  primarily  a  school  of  research.  My  own  judg- 
ment on  the  matter  would  be  a  good  deal  affected  by  what  is 
being  done  now  for  research  throughout  the  United  States  by 
our  universities.  So  far  as  the  State  Universities  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  a  paper  on  our  program  on  that  subject.  I 
move,  first  in  the  interests  of  the  Association,  that  that  paper 
be  read  now,  and  secondly  I  want  to  ask  as  a  favor  that  it  be 
read  now,  as  President  Van  Hise  and  I  are  taking  the  eleven 
o'clock  train  to  New  York.     As  I  have  said,  my  judgment 
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will  be  very  much  affected  by  what  is  being  done  in  the  State 
Universities.  I  move  that  the  paper  on  **Graduate  Schools 
in  the  State  Universities'*  be  read  now  in  connection  with 
this  report. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

President  Wheeler  read  the  following  paper  on  *'The 
Development  of  Graduate  Schools  in  State  Universities." 


The  Development  of  Graduate  Schools 

Prksidknt  B.  I.  Wheeler,  University  of  California 


Between  1895  and  1905  the  number  of  resident  graduate 
students  in  American  universities  increased  by  S^^/c .  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  the  undergraduate  attendance  in  the 
same  institutions  increased  559^.  The  term  resident  gradu- 
ate is  here  used  in  parallel  value  to  the  term  graduate  depart- 
ment, or  graduate  school,  i.  e.,  with  exclusion  of  the  so-called 
professional  schools  of  theology,  medicine,  and  law\  The  fig- 
ures exclude  also  the  women's  colleges,  which  have  not 
tended  to  develop  graduate  departments.  In  the  decade 
above  mentioned,  their  graduate  students  decreased  from  301 
to  266,  though  their  total  attendance  increased  from  24,193  to 
27,233.  Their  graduates  evidently  seek  their  opportunity  for 
graduate  study  in  the  universities  for  men  or  the  co-educa- 
tional universities.  In  these  institutions,  indeed,  the  women 
graduate  students  are  gaining  rapidly  upon  the  men,  their 
increase  for  the  decade  being  173%  against  66%  for  the  men; 
in  .1895  they  constituted  22%  of  the  graduate  schools,  in 
1905*  34%.  This  gain  of  the  women  appears  almost  uni- 
formly in  every  section  of  the  country,  being  for  instance 
187%  in  the  conservative  North  Atlantic  division  and  206% 
in  the  North  Central  division,  the  home  of  co-education. 
The   relative   gain   of  the  women,  moreover,  is  immensely 
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greater  in  the  former,  where  the  women  have  increased  to 
threefold  and  the  men  onlj-  507^ ,  than  in  the  latter,  where 
though  the  women  have  multiplied  one  and  a  half  times,  the 
men  have  increased  nearly  loo^/r.  The  actual  present  propor- 
tion of  women  remains,  however,  still  the  largest  in  the  central 
and  western  divisions.  In  the  central  divivsion  it  is  now 
about  one-third  and  in  the  w^estern  about  two-fifths.  With  a 
continuance,  however,  of  present  conditions  in  the  Atlantic 
division,  whereby  the  women  are  gaining  nearly  four  times 
as  fast  as  the  men,  the  Ea.st  in  another  decade  will  have  over- 
taken the  West ;  especially  is  this  likely  if  the  present  ten- 
dency to  put  the  professional  or  pedagogical  training  of  college- 
bred  teachers  into  the  graduate  years  is  continued.  From  a 
careful  review  of  the  individual  cases  of  the  137  women 
enrolled  this  year  as  graduate  students  at  the  University  of 
California  it  appears  that  nearly  all  who  have  any  well-form- 
ulated purpose  in  their  w^ork  summarize  that  purpose  in  a 
candidacy  for  the  State  Teacher's  Certificate.  Only  four  are 
candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  This  is  somewhat  pitiful 
and  involves  for  our  ideals  of  graduate  work  somewhat  of  a 
confession  of  weakness,  but  the  situation  may  be  one  of  tran- 
sition, determined  in  part  by.thelack  of  demand  in  other  fields 
for  the  services  of  highly -trained  women.  In  conformity 
herewith  we  notice  also  at  the  University  of  California,  that 
while  64  different  universities  and  colleges  are  repre.sented  in 
this  year's  enrollment  of  the  graduate  school,  the  women  are 
far  less  diversified  in  their  academic  origins  than  the  men. 
Of  the  137  women,  iii  are  from  California  institutions  (86 
graduates  of  the  University  of  California,  25  of  Stanford  or 
of  California  colleges),  whereas,  of  the  114  men  only  50,  or 
less  than  half,  are  University  of  California  graduates  and  15 
are  graduates  of  Stanford,  40  of  American  universities  outside 
California,  and  nine  of  foreign  universities.  That  these  con- 
ditions as  reported  for  the  University  of  California  are  fairly 
typical  for  the  country,  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the 
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fact  that  while  the  dejjree  of  Ph.  D.  was  conferred  by  Amer- 
ican universities  upon  213  men  in  1895  and  336  in  1905,  but 
19  women  obtained  it  in  1895  and  22  in  1905. 

We  have  seen  that  for  the  decade  1895 — 1905  the  increase 
in  the  enrollment  of  the  graduate  schools  of  the  country 
amounted  to  85%,  i.  e.,  a  growth  from  a  total  of  3,481  to  one 
of  6,444.  It  is  worthy  to  be  noticed  that  the  State  Universi- 
ties yielded  more  than  their  quota  of  percentage  to  this 
growth  ;  for  while  in  1905  they  still  showed  somewhat  less 
than  one-fourth  the  total  graduate  enrollment  of  the  country 
(namely  1,709  out  of  6,444)  the  growth  of  that  enrollment  in 
ten  years  has  been  929?^.  The  North  Atlantic  division,  in 
which  the  privately-endowed  institution  is  typical,  showed  a 
gain  of  66^/  ;  the  North  Central,  in  which  the  State  Univer- 
sity is  typical,  110%. 

After  all,  however,  any  figures  concerning  the  number  of 
persons  enrolled  as  graduate  students  must  shrink  into  rela- 
tive unimportance  before  the  consideration  of  what  sort  of 
work  is  being  done. 

It  is  vain  and  fraudulent  for  an  institution  to  flaunt  a  grad- 
uate school  enrollment  when  it  has  no  proper  equipment  of 
libraries  and  laboratories  (or  specialized  work  on  the  picket 
line  of  science,  and  no  money  to  support  it ;  when  its  teach- 
ing force  is  consumed  in  elementary  teaching,  large  classes, 
and  administrative  details ;  when  the  atmosphere  of  research 
and  discovery  is  lacking  ;  above  all,  when  the  men  are  lack- 
ing, who,  by  their  spirit  and  genius,  can  inspire  discovery. 
Here  it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  universities  which 
possess  the  once-deplored  and  suspected  agricultural  depart- 
ments will  soon  find,  if  they  have  not  already,  that  in  them 
they  have  one  of  the  most  directly  effective  means  of  gener- 
ating and  distributing  in  the  academic  body  the  oxygen  of 
research.  The  agricultural  high  school  will  soon  have  taken 
over  the  chief  tasks  of  educating  the  boys  of  the  farm  for  the 
farm   and   the   strength   of  the   University  department   will 
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address  itself  more  and  more  to  investigation.  The  State 
Universities  are  the  natural  homes  of  research  work,  for  they 
have  been  set  to  the  task  by  their  states  of  determining  and 
establishing  standards. 

In  looking  over  the  current  expenditures  of  my  own  uni- 
versity for  the  present  year  in  definite  support  of  research  as 
distinguished  from  teaching,  I  come  first  upon  the  agricul- 
tural department,  and  realize,  as  I  look  over  its  budgets  from 
this  point  of  view,  what  a  significance  they  have  in  terms  of 
the  American  university  that  is  coming  to  be.     There  comes 
into  the  possession  of  the  University  this  year  by  bequest,  a 
farm  of  5,500  acres  of  rich  arable  land,  which  last  year  yielded 
a   net  income  of  over  $75,000.     The  farm  is  worth  approx- 
imately a  million  dollars ;  it  bears  a  present  incumbrance  of 
$140,000.     The  Regents  are  free  to  sell  off  such  parts  of  the 
farm   as  they  see  fit,  but  the  whole,  whether  land  or  money, 
may  be  used  to  constitute  an  endowment  of  research  in  regard 
to  agricultural  conditions  in  the  widest  range.     Added  to  the 
Adams  Fund  of  $7,000  per  year,  which  is  exclusively  devoted 
to  research,  and  the  Station  Fund  of  $15,000,  which  ought  to 
be,  I  find  we  have  the  following  special  investigation  budgets 
provided    by   the   State:      $5,000    for    cereal    investigation, 
$2,500  for  experiments  in  poultry  raising,  $10,000  for  special 
investigations  regarding  pear  blight  and  grape  vine  diseases, 
$20,000  for  study  of  diseases  of  fruit  trees  (chiefly  citrus)  in 
Southern  California.     Besides  this  is  to  be  mentioned  a  bi- 
ennial appropriation  of  $137,000  for  equipment  and   mainte- 
nance of  the  University  Farm,  a  considerable  portion  of  which 
sum  will  directly  serve  the  purposes  of  pure  research.     There 
are  also  three  different  funds  provided  by  private  persons  or 
interests  for  investigation   of   special   problems.     Taken   all 
together  it  can  fairly  be  said  that  agricultural  research  at  the 
University  has  an  annual  subsidy  of  not  less  than  $125,000, — 
and  I  mean  research  as  distinguished  from  instruction  on  the 
one   hand,  and  routine   work,  such   as  soil   analysis,  on   the 
other. 
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Within  the  year  goes  into  effect  a  fund  of  $100,000,  pro- 
vided from  private  resources  for  encouragement  of  research 
in  connection  with  electrical  engineering,  i.  e.,  the  applied 
science  of  an  engineering  department,  as  distinguished  from 
the  *'pure"  science  of — we  will  say — a  department  of  phys- 
ics. This  further  emphasises  the  disability  under  which  uni- 
versities labor  and  in  days  to  come  still  more  will  labor, 
which  are  not  provided  with  schools  of  applied  science. 
Surely  Harv^ard  is  to  be  esteemed  fortunate  that  the  plan  of 
turning  over  the  Mackay  endowment  to  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  has  failed, — generous  in  intention  as  it  was.  Other 
provisions  for  research  work  at  the  University  of  California 
are,  by  way  of  example,  the  following : 

(i .)  $22,500  a  year  for  anthropology  (from  private  sources) 
with  particular  reference  to  archaeology  and  linguistics  of  the 
Indian  races  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

(2.)  For  the  Lick  Observatory  $27,000  from  the  State 
$5,000  from  income  of  endowed  fund,  $16,000  from  three  pri- 
vate individuals,  in  all  $48,000 ;  none  of  which  is  devoted 
either  to  instruction  or  routine  work,  the  cost  of  astronomical 
instruction  being  provided  under  the  head  of  the  Berkeley 
department  of  astronomy. 

(3.)  Biological  seaside  laboratory  gifts  of  about  $10,000 
for  annual  maintenance;  besides  large  sums  for  permanent 
equipment. 

(4.)  $8,000  a  year  for  research  in  physiology,  aside  from 
use  of  two  laboratories  and  their  equipment,  private  gifts. 

(5.)  A  special  library  recently  established  for  special 
research  in  Western  Coast  history,  initial  expenditure  $150,- 
000,  annual  $10,000  (private  gift.) 

(6.)  Publication  fund,  net  expense  about  $5,500,  used  for 
scientific  publications  (not  including  agriculture.)  In  these 
items  I  have  of  course  paid  no  heed  to  the  common  cases 
found  throughout  the  entire  university  where  men  and  equip- 
ment are  in  part  devoted  to  research.     Leaving  out  now  all 
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consideration  of  such  cases,  and  omitting  also  agriculture 
from  the  reckoning,  I  find  that  research  in  the  most  restricted 
and  severe  sense  (i.  e.,  where  persons  and  equipment  are  not 
used  for  ordinary  instruction)  costs  the  University  at  present 
not  less  than  $120,000  a  year;  but  in  the  broader  and  more 
correct  interpretation  it  costs  surely  not  less  than  $250,000. 

The  methods,  form  and  spirit  of  research  work  are  the  sine 
qua  uQn  of  the  existence  of  any  real  graduate  school,  and  of 
immeasurably  more  importance  than  any  question  of  organi- 
zation or  administration,  or  of  requirements,  prerequisites,  or 
degrees.  The  only  prerequisite  of  any  importance  is  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  student  to  go  on  and  do  the  w^ork.  The 
maintenance  of  research  work  is  highly  expensive,  and  not  to 
be  entered  upon  flippantly.  It  cannot  be  developed,  as  finan- 
cial conditions  now  are,  in  relation  to  all  departments  and 
subjects  represented  in  a  university.  Considerations  of  local 
fitness  and  the  presence  of  the  right  men  and  the  fit  equip- 
ment must  guide  to  a  choice.  One  institution  must  aim  to 
supplement  others  in  its  territory.  For  all  to  try  doing 
everything  means  superficiality  to  say  nothing  of  fraud.  It 
is  better  to  encourage  migration  of  students  and  interchange 
of  professors.  It  is  reasonably  to  be  feared  also  that  as 
things  now  are,  there  are  not  genuine  graduate  students 
enough  to  go  around.  The  number  .of  the.se  now  enrolled  as 
such  on  the  list,  who  are  really  giving  their  whole  time  to 
study  and  are  not  earning  part  or  the  whole  of  their  living  by 
teaching  or  clerical  work,  or  even  by  employment  as  assist- 
ants or  readers  in  the  university  is,  I  imagine,  relatively  so 
small  as  to  raise  apprehension  that  the  figures  quoted  may 
be  misleading.  The  experience  of  graduate  schools  thus  far 
has  been  that  without  the  aid  of  graduate  fellowships  and 
.scholarships  it  is  practically  impossible  to  assemble  any  reli- 
able contingent  of  genuine  and  whole-time  students.  Such 
subsidization  has  been  criticised,  but,  if  conditions  require  it, 
I  believe    it   is   justifiable,  and   for   two    reasons:     (i)     We 
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have  got  to  have  more  trained  material  for  our  assistantships 
and  instriictorships ;  (2),  the  reflex  influence  of  the  graduate 
school  upon  the  spirit  of  the  whole  institution  is  worth  the 
effort. 

I  come  now  to  a  recently  emerging  problem  of  the  graduate 
school  which  seems  to  me  of  prime  importance.  It  concerns 
its  relation  to  the  baccalaureate  course.  The  graduate  school 
was  first  devised  to  provide  opportunity  for  special  profes- 
sional study  and  was  deliberately  set  on  top  of  the  bacca- 
laureate course,  because  that  contained  at  the  time  in  this 
country  no  such  opportunity  ;  and  it  was  made  a  three  years' 
course  in  conscious  imitation  of  the  German  requirements  for 
the  Ph.D.,  the  A.  B.  being  equated  with  the  Abiturienten 
examen.  The  equation  no  longer  holds.  The  baccalaureate 
course  has  been  pushed  up  from  underneath  by  the  extension 
and  strengthening  of  the  preparatory  courses,  and  it  has  also 
developed  within  itself  the  beginnings  of  specialization.  We 
have  built  up  a  pile  of  blocks  that  is  too  high  and  threatens 
to  topple.  If  our  three  graduate  years  are  genuine  and  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  study,  the  seven-year  period  leading  to 
Ph.  D.  is  too  long.  It  means  an  average  age  (in  letters)  of 
25-26.  Furthermore,  it  has  become  a  fact,  under  existing 
conditions,  for  students  looking  to  the  doctor's  degree,  that 
the  real  frontier  of  differentiation  between  general  and  special 
work  falls  not  at  the  year  of  graduation  but  rather  at  the  pas- 
sage from  the  Sophomore  to  the  Junior  year.  The  Univer- 
sity of  California  in  common  with  several  other  universities 
particularly  of  the  West  has  now  committed  itself  consciously 
and  deliberately  to  the  policy  of  starting  the  vocational  work 
of  the  student  at  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year.  The 
issuance  of  what  is  called  the  Junior  Certificate  and  the 
requirement  of  a  reformulation  of  the  student's  study  plan 
with  reference  to  a  central  or  major  subject  tend  to  make  that 
the  real  turning  point  in  a  career  of  scholarship. 

The  work  designed  to  lead  toward  mastery  of  professional 
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technique  as  distinguished  from  propaedeutic  principles  and 
methods  is  still  deferred  to  the  years  following  graduation  ; 
thus  the  pushing  up  of  pedagogy  into  the  first  graduate  year, 
making  the  acquirement  of  the  teacher's  certificate  and  of  the 
Master's  degree  fall  at  the  same  point ;  so  also  the  virtual 
beginning  of  the  medical  course  in  Junior  year  by  the  estab- 
lishment there  and  in  the  following  year  of  the  fundamental 
sciences,  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology  ;  so  also  the  virtual 
beginnings  of  the  law  course  by  the  insertion  at  that  point  of 
general  preparatory  studies  of  history,  economics,  Roman  law, 
general  jurisprudence,  etc.,  the  technical  study  of  law  being 
entirely  postponed  until  after  graduation.  The  medical 
course  may  therefore  now  be  said  to  require  five  or  six  years 
beginning  with  Junior  year,  the  law  course  five  years,  begin- 
ning at  the  same  point.  But  exactly  the  same  thing  is  true 
of  the  course  leading  to  the  Ph.  D.  That  really  begins  at 
Junior  year  and  occupies  five  years,  but  we  do  not  frankly 
recognize  the  fact.  Our  failure  to  recognize  is  already  com- 
ing to  becloud  and  confuse  the  policy  of  the  graduate  school. 
To  quote  the  words  of  Professor  Lange,  the  head  of  our  grad- 
uate school :  "One  con.sequence  of  this  trend  of  thought  and  . 
policy  is  that  the  term  ^graduate'  is  acquiring  both  a  broader 
and  a  narrower  meaning  than  the  traditional  one.  In  one 
sense  it  is  becoming  to  be  synonomous  with  the  term  *  uni- 
versity' as  applied  to  all  studies  pursued  after  the  Junior 
certificate  has  been  obtained  ;  in  the  narrower  sense  it 
denotes  the  final  stages  of  professional  training  whether  in 
pure  or  applied  scholarship." 

With  this  evolution  in  view  it  seems  peculiarly  unfortunate 
at  the  present  time  to  organize  professional  or  graduate 
schools  in  entire  separation  as  to  faculties  and  administration 
from  the  organically  related  propaedeutic  years,  i.  e.,  the 
Junior  and  Senior. 

It  seems  also  perfectly  apparent  that  the  reduction  of  the 
baccalaureate  course  from  four  to  three  years  does  not  con- 
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tain  the  solution  of  the  problem  as  it  presents  itself  in  the 
conditions  existing  over  the  greater  part  of  our  country. 

Finally,  we  must  face  the  question,  is  there  longer  exist- 
ing any  competent  reason  for  insisting  on  a  three  years' 
candidacy  after  graduation  for  the  Ph.  D.  ?  Are  we  not  call- 
ing for  ten  semesters,  where  the  German  university  requires 
six  ?  I  think  there  is  a  growing  conviction  in  the  faculty  of 
my  own  university  that  a  reduction  to  two  years  is  possible 
without  a  lowering  of  standards,  and  that,  if  made,  the  Ph.  D. 
would  cease  to  be  sought  merely  by  those  who  look  forward 
to  a  university  career. 


The  President — What  will  you  do  with  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  National  Universities  '* 

The  Secretary — I  move  its  adoption. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

President  James  —  This  is  of  course  a  very  important 
question,  because  it  brings  the  As.sociation  up  against  a  defi- 
nite program  and  a  definite  policy.  Now  you  all  know  that 
we  have  had  a  great  many  schemes  before  the  country  for  a 
national  university  in  one  form  or  another.  The  so-called 
University  of  the  United  States,  w^th  which  Dr.  Hoyt  has 
been  identified  has,  I  presume,  been  presented  to  all  of  you 
again  and  again  in  communications  from  him  and  his  com- 
mittee. I  think  it  is  now  over  tw^enty  years  since  that  com- 
mittee was  organized.  They  have  been  at  work  ever  since 
and  have  done  valuable  pioneer  work.  Lately  there  has  been 
an  effort  made  here  in  the  city  of  Washington  to  organize  an 
institution  which  might  develop  into  a  national  university, 
under  the  name  of  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Univer- 
sity. I  think  in  a  case  like  this  we  ought  to  have  all  the 
light  we  can  have  on  these  subjects.  I  know  that  the  men 
who  are  interested  in  that  project  feel  deeply  that  they  have 
something  to  which  we  ought  to  give  attention  before  we  take 
any  definite  action  upon  this  or  any  similar  proposition  ;  and 
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I  should  like  to  rai^e  the  question  whether  the  Association  is 
willing  to  invite  some  representative  of  the  George  Washing- 
tr^n  l.'niversity  and  some  representative  of  the  University 
of  the  United  States  [Dr.  Hoyt's  plan]  to  address  the  Asso- 
ciation for  a  few  minutes  on  the  plans  that  underlie  the  work 
of  those  institutions,  carrying  into  detail  somewhat  the  gen- 
eral outline  which  President  Purinton  gave  us.  I  think 
President  Needham  would  be  very  glad  to  accept  an  invita- 
tion to  present  the  matter,  or  Doctor  Harlan  who,  I  believe, 
is  associated  with  him  in  the  work  that  they  are  carrv'ing  on, 
and  Dr.  Hoyt  himself.  I  think  there  are  many  misconcep- 
tions about  that  work  here  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the 
Association.  We  could  at  least  listen  to  them,  and  thus 
inform  ourselves  in  all  aspects  of  the  subject  before  taking 
action. 

Pkksidknt  Thompson  —  At  the  conclusion  of  the  dis- 
cussion I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  we  should  not  hear  from 
the  representatives  of  that  institution  or  any  other  institution, 
because  there  is  no  doubt  we  shall  hear  from  all  these  gentle- 
men when  we  go  before  Congress.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
the  lapse  of  years  a  national  university  is  coming,  though 
nobody  undertakes  to  forecast  the  date  of  its  coming.  I  pre- 
sume nobody  knows  the  way  in  w^hich  it  is  coming,  but  the 
National  Association  of  vState  Universities  believes  thoroughly 
in  an  institution  of  that  sort  under  creditable  management,  I 
think,  and  whether  any  other  institution  can  conform  to  that 
rcMiuirenient  w^e  do  not  know.  I  think  we  ought  to  hear.  I 
move  that  wc  give  a  reasonable  time  to  the  hearing  of  any- 
body who  may  officially  represent  this  matter,  provided  it  can 
be  done  at  the  convenience  of  the  Association,  not  interfering 
with  fixed  matters  on  the  program.  I  move  that  we  give 
twenty  minutes  to  the  hearing  of  any  man  who  wants  to  be 
heard  on  this  subject. 

TnK  Prksidknt  -  A  motion  has  been  made  and  seconded 
that  the  representative  of  the  C^eorge  Washington  University 
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be  allowed  twenty  minutes  in  which  to  present  the  views  of 
that  institution. 

President  Thompson  —  I  said  any  outside  institution. 
I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity is  favored  in  any  way  over  any  other  institution. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

President  Thompson  —  If  there  is  anybody  who  wants 
to  be  heard,  Governor  Hoyt,  or  the  representative  of  the 
George  Washington  University,  or  the  Catholic  university, 
or  any  other  university  that  assumes  American  proportions, 
I  think  they  should  have  their  proportion  of  time. 

President  Purinton — I  know  that  President  Needham 
would  like  to  be  heard.  He  made  a  special  request  last  night 
to  that  effect.     I  do  not  know  about  the  others. 

The  President — What  will  you  do  further  at  the  pres- 
ent time  ?     The  debate  is  vStill  on. 

President  James  —  We  are  ready  to  discuss  the  question 
and  ask  some  action.  I  think  we  might  take  up  each  one  of 
these  sections  in  an  informal  sort  of  way.  That  does  not 
commit  us  to  accepting  the  general  proposition  when  we  are 
through.  We  may  vote  it  up  or  down  as  we  choose.  The 
first  section  is  the  vital  and  fundamental  one,  and  goes  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  matter. 

President  Thompson  —  May  I  make  two  or  three  sug- 
gestions, in  addition  to  what  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  said  in  reference  to  this  matter?  It  is  very  well  known, 
I  think,  that  this  movement  is  a  matter  of  first  importance, 
and  it  is  very  well  known  over  the  country  at  large,  that  'the 
desire  is  for  a  Federal  institution  that  shall  hitch  itself  up 
with  the  cause  of  public  education.  It  is  very  well  known 
also,  that  the  effort  in  the  Federal  seat  of  government  here 
has  been  opposed  right  straight  along  by  institutions  that 
desire  the  premiership  in  education.  It  might  just  as  well 
be  recognized  now  as  at  any  other  time,  that  no  organization 
can  be  made  effective  without  a  very  serious  contest  with  that 
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type  of  education.  Now  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in 
this  report,  or  that  there  is  any  idea,  that  we  would  exclude 
what  is  called  education  by  private  foundations,  because  the 
thing  is  made  broad  and  general  in  that  regard,  and  there  is 
a  very  distinct  effort  here  to  organize  the  courses  of  public 
education.  It  has  been  recognized,  through  the  work  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  for  the  last  ten 
years,  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  material  here  that  can- 
not be  used  unless  the  Federal  government  will  come  in  with 
distinct  authority  and  say  that  it  shall  be  used.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi- 
ment Stations,  I  have  found  it  in  a  series  of  years  to  be  true, 
that  there  are  men  who  are  not  willing  to  allow  these  national 
materials  here  to  be  used  for  any  public  purpose.  So  it  has 
seemed  clear  to  the  American  Association  of  Agricultural 
Colleges,  and  it  will  seem  clear  to  this  Association  as  it  goes 
into  the  same  thing,  that  unless  the  hand  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment is  behind  the  movement  to  use  this  vast  material  here 
for  educational  purposes,  it  never  will  be  used,  and  no  insti- 
tution on  a  private  foundation  can  have  the  force  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  in  that  direction,  and  therefore  will  fail  in 
that  particular.  So  that  the  issue  comes  precisely  on  this 
point.  Here  are  the  collections  of  a  century.  There  are 
materials  here  that  are  not  found  anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
and  there  are  facilities  that  are  not  found  anywhere  else  in 
the  country,  and  cannot  be  duplicated  without  enormous 
expenditures,  and  those  things  are  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  Federal  government.  So  that  the  real  issue  is  the  ques- 
tion of  having  the  Federal  government  underneath  and 
behind  this  movement. 

So  much  for  that  issue.  This  scheme  that  is  offered  here 
this  morning  is  distinctly  declared  to  be  a  non-degree-giving 
institution,  for  the  distinct  purpose  of  co-operating  with  every 
higher  institution  of  learning  in  this  entire  country,  for  the 
distinct  purpose   of  saying  that  any  distinguished,  trained. 
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specially-equipped  man  who  may  come  here  and  study,  may 
go  back  to  the  local  institution  and  receive  his  degree  and 
crown  from  the  institution  that  discovered  and  developed  him. 
It  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  take  the  place  of  any  exist- 
ing institution.  It  is  not  an  effort  in  any  degree  to  parallel 
their  work,  or  to  suppress  or  discourage  them,  but  it  is  an 
effort  to  put  the  material  and  other  resources  of  this  nation  at 
the  reasonable  command  of  the  educational  forces  of  the 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  specialized  research,  together  with 
such  directing  and  controlling  as  may  be  necessary  to  train  in 
this  country  the  highest  type  of  men  for  all  kinds  of  public 
and  pedagogic  service.  It  seems  to  me  therefore  that  the 
conception  which  underlies  this  report  is  the  most  liberal  con- 
ception that  has  ever  been  put  out  in  the  interest  of  higher 
education  and  of  complete  scholarship. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  we  shall  not  lose  sight  of  the  main 
issues  in  this  matter.  Whether  we  shall  have  a  board  of 
trustees,  whether  this  or  that  detail  comes  in  is,  to  my  mind, 
a  matter  of  relatively  small  importance ;  but  whether  or  not 
this  country  shall  have  a  unique  institution,  that  parallels  no 
other  in  the  world,  and  does  not  in  any  way  tend  to  suppress 
them,  but  that  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  stimulus  to  every  real 
institution  in  the  country,  is  an  issue  of  national  importance, 
to  which  I  think  the  patriotism  of  this  country  can  come  with 
great  enthusiasm  and  with  continued  devotion. 

President  Wheeler  — It  has  been  thought  best  that 
something  concrete  should  be  done.  Therefore  this  bill 
has  been  tossed  into  the  ring.  Heretofore  we  have  talked 
vaguely,  we  have  not  had  anything  concrete.  We  hereby 
give  notice  that  we  are  up  and  doing,  and  that  we  really 
mean  business.  It  is  a  movement  not  so  much  to  create 
a  national  university  as  to  recognize  the  national  univer- 
sity that  is  already  in  its  germs,  and  to  some  extent  in  its 
equipme^it,  present  here  in  Washington.  It  is  a  movement 
toward   federalizing   the  State   Universities,  which    in   their 
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advanced  work,  are  already  a  national  university  once  they 
are  federalized.  It  is  a  movement  toward  standardizing,  in 
terms  of  that  remarkable  paper  to  which  we  listened  yester- 
day, from  President  Strong.  Of  greatest  importance  is  it, 
that  whatever  is  done  shall  be  done  consciously  by  the  gov- 
ernment, openly  and  above-board  and  paid  for  with  public 
moneys,  in  order  that  this  may  become  the  cap-stone  of  our 
public  school  system.  There  are  things  at  stake  in  terms  of 
the  most  precious  possessions  of  this  country,  things  at  stake 
in  terms  of  the  public  schools  and  of  public  education. 

The  President  —  Shall  we  have  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Suggestions  of  the  President's  Paper? 

President  Houston  —  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
could  not  be  here  at  this  time,  and  asked  me  to  make /a  state- 
ment. The  committee  on  the  President's  Address  found  it 
impossible,  in  the  time  at  its  disposal,  to  give  proper  consid- 
eration to  the  many  interesting  problems  raised  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  address.  The  committee  recommends  that  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  be  requested  to  con- 
sider the  problems  outlined  in  the  President's  address  and  to 
report  to  the  Association  at  its  next  annual  meeting,  suggest- 
ing, if  it  is  thought  desirable,  problems  which  the  Associa- 
tion shall  study,  and  indicating  the  committees  which  the 
Association  should  create  to  study  such  problems. 

President  Andrews  —  I  move  that  the  report  be  adopted 
and  placed  on  file. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  President  —  Shall  we  have  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  standardizing?  This  was  a  conference  committee, 
and  was  supposed  to  report  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

President  Mac  Lean  of  Iowa — The  committee  spent  a 
very  profitable  two  hours  in  conference  last  night  until 
midnight.  The  material  that  we  have  is  in  such  shape  that 
we  do  not  believe  that  a  report  of  the  committee  at  this  time 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  Association.     We  therefore  desire 
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leave  to  say  that  we  have  gotten  to  work,  that  we  see  light 
ahead,  and  ask  that  this  be  received  as  a  report  of  progress. 
We  feel  that  we  shall  be  able  a  year  from  now  to  bring  in  a 
report  that  will  at  least  merit  the  best  discussion  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, and  that  will  lead  to  results. 

[NoTK.  At  this  point  the  discussion  was  postponed,  to  be 
continued  later.] 

The  President  —  May  the  Chair  ask  the  chairman  of 
this  committee  whether  he  realizes  that  it  is  possible  that 
things  which  we  in  this  body  might  not  desire  may  crystal- 
ize  in  the  meantime  ? 

President  MacLean  of  Iowa  —  I  will  not  talk  in  riddles. 
If  you  mean  to  ask  whether  there  is  the  possibility  of  any 
thing  being  done  by  this  committee  that  would  interfere  with 
the  unity  and  fraternity  of  this  especial  association,  I  say 
emphatically  there  is  no  danger.  We  believe  in  the  unity 
and  power  and  fraternity  of  this  association. 

The  President — The  question  was  not  aimed  at  the  com- 
mittee at  all,  but  was  directed  rather  to  what  might  develop 
outside  in  other  organizations,  if  we  postpone  this  matter 
entirely  for  a  year. 

President  MacLean  of  Iowa  —  We  have  reason  to  hope 
that  we  shall  lose  nothing  by  taking  the  time.  Supposing  in 
this  want  of  diplomacy  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
action  should  not  be  in  our  favor  this  year  ?  Still  we  believe 
we  will  not  lose  any  strategic  position  by  the  delay,  and  we  do 
hope  that  the  delay  will  give  opportunity  for  something  to 
come  our  way. 

The  President  —  What  will  you  do  with  the  report  of 
the  committee  ? 

Chancellor  Strong  —  Speaking  for  my  own  Univer- 
sity I  wish  very  much  that  this  association  could  now  put 
itself  on  record  as  favoring  the  standardizing  of  State  Univer- 
sities. I,  myself,  fear  any  delay  on  that  point,  but  the 
committee   of  course  is  better  able  to  judge  than  I  am  in 
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regard  to  that  matter.  But  from  what  I  have  heard  of  the 
discussion,  and  from  what  I  know  of  the  situation,  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  this  Association  if  it 
felt  that  it  could  put  itself  on  record  in  favor  of  standardizing 
State  Universities.  For  I  feel  very  strongly  indeed,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  and  on  behalf  of  the  people  who  live  in  my 
part  of  the  United  States,  that  it  is  time  for  State  Universities 
to  come  to  the  front  and  claim  the  authority  and  importance 
that  belong  to  them,  and  that  it  will  be  very  decidedly  against 
their  interests  if  they  allow  the  work  of  standardizing  to  fall 
too  much  into  the  hands  of  other  authorities. 

President  MacLean  of  Iowa  —  While  of  course  I  can- 
not speak  for  the  committee  without  meeting  with  them,  I 
believe  that  the  committee  would  welcome  any  generic  reso- 
lution in  favor  of  proceeding  to  standardizing,  with  this  Asso- 
ciation fully  in  the  field.  If  that  is  the  desire  of  the  Chan- 
cellor from  Kansas,  we  might  in  some  sense  be  strengthened 
by  such  a  resolution. 

President  Thompson  —  I  nu)ve  that  this  committee  be 
requested  to  present  such  a  general  resolution  to  this  body 
before  it  adjourns. 

Chancellor  Strong  —  I  should  like  to  move  as  an 
amendment  that  this  Association  proceed  to  the  work  of 
standardizing  the  State  Universities,  and  direct  its  committee 
to  bring  in  at  a  suitable  time  some  scheme  of  organization  for 
standardization. 

President  MacLean  of  Iowa  —  We  would  accept  such  a 
motion  as  that,  if  President  James  agrees.  Mr.  Bryan  is 
here.     Would  President  James  agree  ? 

Pkhsident  James  —  Yes. 

President  MacLean  of  Iowa  —  Then  the  committee 
would  accept  such  a  motion. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  agreed  to. 

President  James  —  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  when 
that  conies  in,  we  will  have  a  chance  to  discuss  the  whole 
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question,  or  whether  it  is  going  to  be  shoved  off  until  the  end 
of  the  session,  when  nobody  is  here  ?  There  is  no  use  blink- 
ing matters,  if  1  may  put  a  meaning  upon  the  question  asked 
by  our  President  of  the  Chairman  of  the  committee.  That 
question  went  right  to  the  heart  of  things.  The  question  is 
whether  we  shall  suffer  anything  in  this  Association  from  any 
action  in  the  work  of  standardizing,  taken  by  the  so-called 
Association  of  American  Universities.  That  is  the  real  ques- 
tion at  the  bottom.  Now  we  might  just  as  well  face  that 
issue.  The  Association  of  American  Universities,  the  14 
institutions  that  have  connected  themselves  together  and 
given  themselves  that  name,  and  declined  to  set  up  any 
standard  of  admission,  simply  excluding  everybody  else,  are 
facing  the  question  whether  they  shall  adopt  an  objective 
standard  and  permit  any  other  university  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  association  which  is  able  to  comply  with  those  pro- 
visions. Of  course  that  is  the  question  which  we  are  consid- 
ering. They  are  doubtless  going  ahead  with  some  plan. 
What  we  should  do  in  the  premises  is  another  matter,  but  it 
may  affect  our  policy  very  decidedly  in  the  course  of  another 
year. 

The  President  —  The  motion  was  carried  calling  for  an 
investigation  and  report  from  this  committee. 

Chancellor  Strong — I  hope  that  the  form  of  that 
motion  will  be  realized.  It  was  that  this  association  proceed 
to  the  standardizing  of  state  universities,  and  direct  its  com- 
mittee to  bring  forward  a  scheme  of  standardization. 

The  President — We  have  another  postponed  number, 
and  I  wall  call  upon  President  Andrews  for  his  paper  on 
Organization  of  the  University  and  Distribution  of  Power  and 
Authority. 
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The  Organization  of  the  University  and  the  Distribution 
of  Authority  and  Function  Therein 


President  E.  B.  Andrews,  University  of  Nebraska 


It  is  understood  that  the  legal  authority  for  all  the  official 
doings  of  a  University  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Trustees  or 
Regents,  elected  or  appointed  to  have  charge  of  its  affairs  and 
to  direct  its  work  to  the  great  end  for  which  it  exists.  Edu- 
cation. 

It  is  conceivable  that  this  Board  should  administer  its  trust 
directly,  either  as  a  Board  or  through  its  president.  To  suc- 
ceed, this  arrangement  would  require  that  at  least  the  presi- 
dent be  a  man  of  pedagogical  training  and  experience,  qual- 
ifications not  usual  in  such  officials.  The  common  and 
probably  the  best  mode  is  to  place  on  the  Board  business  men 
of  high  ability,  full  of  sympathy  with  the  University,  who 
shall,  however,  administer  through  an  educational  expert. 

**Common  experience  during  the  last  fifty  years,*'  says 
President  Eliot,  **teaches  with  certainty  that  the  efficiency  of 
any  corporation  *  *  *  depends  on  its  having  one  respon- 
sible head  who  h^s  knowledge  of  all  its  concerns,  and  gives 
guidance  and  inspiration  in  all  its  principal  activities.  A 
university  corporation  cannot  be  an  exception  to  this  rule  for 
securing  efficiency.  Again,  the  experience  of  the  last  fifty 
years  teaches  clearly  that  in  all  fields  of  human  activity,  it  is 
the  trained  expert  who  must  invent  and  give  direction.  The 
president  of  a  university  must  be  either  an  expert  himself  in 
educational  administration,  or  he  must  be  a  man  who 
thoroughly  understands  how  to  utilize  expert  service.** 

No  institution  of  learning  has  tried  the  plan  of  assigning 
its  main  executive  function  to  a  faculty  or  to  a  faculty  com- 
mittee or  to  faculty  members  in  rotation  without  complete  or 
relative  failure.     On    the  other  hand — a  significant  fact — 
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American  higher  education  dates  its  present  era  of  triumph 
exactly  from  the  time  when  colleges  began  centralizing  ex- 
ecutive power  and,  so  to  speak,  **mobilizing'*  their  presidents. 

This  reform  was  necessitated,  not  because  faculties  did  not 
contain  many  men  capable  of  good  executive  service  if  per- 
manently and  responsibly  set  thereto,  but  by  the  fact  that  the 
administration  of  a  great  educational  plant  is  specialist  work 
of  a  high  order,  giving  rise  almost  daily  to  new  and  compli- 
cated problems,  with  which  the  ablest  heads,  otherwise  pre- 
occupied, are  in  no  condition  to  cope. 

Though  a  mere  business  man  would  ill  fit  the  position,  the 
university  president  must  be  an  adept  in  affairs,  for,  however 
numerous,  faithful  and  capable  his  aides,  none  but  he  will 
duly  look  after  the  institution's  temporalities.  Representing 
the  school  before  the  public,  he  must  display  democratic 
spirit  and  manner,  good  temper  and  ability  to  speak  and 
write,  yet,  with  these,  eminent  discretion  and  reserve.  He 
must  be  cordial,  just,  honorable,  patient,  courageous,  mag- 
nanimous, inflexibly  devoted  to  his  charge.  He  must 
possess  not  only  enterprise  and  initiative,  but,  in  particular, 
dynamism,  that  marvelous  gift,  rather  than  almost  any  other 
found  among  men,  the  power  to  bring  things  to  pass. 

Without  formal  resolution  to  that  effect  such  a  president 
becomes  the  recognized  intermediary  between  the  trustees  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  teaching  force,  students,  and  employees 
on  the  other.  Complaints,  appeals,  suggestions  from  any  of 
these  find  their  way  to  the  government  through  him  and  are 
discussed  before  him.  He  sees  to  it  that  all  communications 
intended  for  the  government,  especially  any  reflecting  on  him- 
self, reach  their  destination  and  are  fully  considered. 

A  suitable  president  is  looked  to  as  the  finally  responsible 
source  of  faculty  nominations.  He  of  course  nominates  only 
after  fullest  conference  with  all  colleagues  having  relevant 
wisdom,  and  the  board  does  well  to  assure  itself  that  he  pro- 
ceeds thus.     To  assign  the  prerogative  of  final  non^nation  to 
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any  other  or  others  or  responsibly  to  join  others  in  it  would 
be  at  the  expense  of  congruity,  vigor  and  orderly  growth  in 
the  teaching  system.  Departments  and  even  whole  faculties 
easily  become  ossified.  Unless  prevented  they  are  apt  to 
recruit  themselves  by  inbreeding.  Methods  become  anti- 
quated, teaching  stale,  the  atmosphere  soporific. 

The  president  is  the  proper  ultimate  authority,  under  the 
board,  its  rules  and  the  law,  touching  the  admission  of  stu- 
dents to  the  university  and  their  disciplinary  dismissal. 
Deans,  faculties,  and  faculty  and  student  committees  may 
advise  and  assist  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  these  labors,  but 
settlement  of  the  deeper  questions  involved  cannot  safely  be 
lodged  elsewhere  than  in  the  chief.  He  alone  can  fully  feel 
the  responsibility ;  on  him  alone  can  responsibility  be  fo- 
cussed.  Others  lack  his  facilities  for  acquiring  experience, 
judgment,  a  policy.  Only  a  unitary  authority  can  produce 
uniform  procedure.  A  good  dean  or  a  group  of  deans  fre- 
quently conferring  may  secure  this,  but  discipline  by  facul- 
ties or  committees  is  notoriously  unsteady,  now  lax,  now 
oversevere. 

It  lies  mainly  with  the  president  to  shape  a  university's 
task,  ideals,  standards,  policies,  ambitions,  to  determine  what 
it  shall  be  or  try  to  be.  Others  are  urged  to  advise,  a  liberty 
of  which  most  avail  themselves,  doing  all  they  can  to  provide 
steering  wisdom,  and  a  .sensible  captain  will  be  quick  to  seize 
and  apply  the  many  good  directions  thus  thrown  out.  The 
best  come  from  trustees,  deans  and  faculty,  having  the  inter- 
ests of  the  institution  at  heart.  The  true  leader  will  contem- 
plate no  new  enterprise  of  moment  unless  sure  of  their  con- 
currence nor  ever  think  the  less  of  a  hint  for  having  origi- 
nated outside  his  own  mind. 

Were  not  experience  the  other  way,  one  would  expect 
trustees  themselves,  through  outlook  committees  or  other- 
wise, to  plan  ahead,  forecast  demands,  reform  methods,  dis- 
place inefficient  officials,  stimulate  the  sluggish,  replenish  the 
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fuuds,  arrange  for  new  departments,  lift  the  standard,  try  and 
secure  symmetry  to  the  total  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such 
initiative  is  on  almost  all  hands  left  to  the  executive. 

The  mode  of  administration  sketched  is  often  denounced  as 
a  **one-man  power,"  and,  where  it  is  so  used,  possibly  some- 
times the  case,  as  to  render  that  a  fitting  epithet,  the  system 
is  on  the  defensive.  But  concentration  in  executive  control 
need  not  involve,  and  should  never,  in  fact,  carry  with  it  any 
arbitrary  procedure.  The  executive  will  not  attempt  the 
impossible  but  push  only  measures,  now  and  then,  perhaps, 
dubious-looking  at  first,  whose  propriety  is,  when  they  unfold, 
obvious  lo  all.  If  he  exhibits  judgment,  justice,  and  zeal  for 
his  trust,  none  will  ever  think  of  his  authority  as  excessive  or 
even,  for  that  matter,  of  his  having  any  at  all. 

What  has  been  outlined  cannot  be  very  exactly  the  order 
unless  the  president  is  a  fit  man.  This  is  why  no  detailed  or 
iron  rules  for  college  administration  can  be  laid  down.  A 
president  may  be  far  from  the  ideal,  yet  too  good  to  dismiss; 
in  which  case  the  proper  presidential  prerogative  not  only 
will,  but  must  be  trenched  upon  at  points.  If  the  foreman  is 
lax  in  discipline,  his  colleagues  will  push  him.  Should  he 
prove  weak  of  judgment,  or  arbitrary,  in  naming  for  vacan- 
cies, the  board  will  have  no  recourse  but  to  go  behind  him 
and  ascertain  for  itself  what  to  think  of  candidates.  And  so 
on.  Trustees  are  not  always  at  fault  in  deviating  from 
normal  paths.  They  should,  however,  be  slow  in  so  deviat- 
ing, for  it  is  always  one  of  two  evils,  even  when  the  less.  In 
mere  business  matters,  where  the  board's  judgment  may 
easily  be  superior  to  the  president's,  they  may  overrule  him 
without  harm ;  nor  need  an  occasional  veto  of  one  of  his 
nominations  injure  his  influence  if  only  he  is  called  upon  for 
a  new  name. 

But  any  real  invasion  of  his  prerogative,  any  indication 
that  he  lacks  the  confidence  of  those  employing  him,  will  be 
fraught  with  ill  results.     It  will  lessen  his  efficiency  all  round, 
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his  power  to  do  well  the  very  things  in  which  he  is  naturally 
masterful.  His  office  as  well  as  his  work  suffers.  The  spirit 
of  unrest,  never  absent,  flames  up  into  troublesome  strength. 
Factions  form.  If  the  faculty  has  a  **boss,''  as  not  infre- 
quently happens,  his  face  lights  with  joy.  Progress  is  re- 
tarded. Difficulties  arise  where  all  had  been  plain  sailing. 
Shipowners  cannot  thus  ruffle  their  pilot's  seas  and  expect 
him  to  **keep  her  steady.**  If  they  wish  his  resignation  this 
is  certainly  not  the  honorable  way  to  get  it. 

Most  insufferable,  as  at  once  cruel  and  pernicious,  is  the 
habit  into  which  board  members  sometimes  fall  of  taking  pri- 
vate counsel  with  the  disaffected,  hearing  complaints  and  con- 
tracting bias  by  listening  to  ex  parte  stories.  The  best  exec- 
utive on  earth  is  doomed  if  this  becomes  common. 

Part  guaranty  against  some  of  these  evils  is  provided  if  the 
president  is  a  member  of  the  board,  undoubtedly  the  ideal 
plan ;  yet  all  of  them  have  arisen  in  as  great  seriousness 
under  this  plan  as  where  the  president  has  been  a  mere  em- 
ployee. 

The  business  of  the  teaching  force  is  to  study,  instruct  and 
write,  that  of  the  administration  to  assist  the  teaching  func- 
tionaries in  doing  those  things.  Instruction,  in  the  large 
sense,  is  the  grand,  all-controlling  end  and  aim.  The  central- 
ization of  college  administration  and  the  new  emphasis  there- 
on in  recent  decades  means  not  less  but  more  interest  in 
teaching  and  investigation,  a  better  appreciation  of  what 
faculties  are  for.  A  good  criterion  of  college  administration 
is  its  success  in  reducing  to  an  absolute  minimum  professorial 
work  that  is  not  professional,  that  does  not  consist  either  in 
study  or  in  imparting  the  results  of  study. 

Unfortunately  a  certain  modicum  of  drudgery  has  to  be 
required  of  every  instructor,  being  inseparable  from  the  voca- 
tion. This  he  should  cheerfully  undertake  and  faithfully 
perform.  The  main  items  are  or  are  connected  with  service 
as  heads  or  chairmen  of  departments,  on  committees,  in  super- 
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vising  examinations,  and  in  appraising  the  results  thereof. 
The  preparation  of  examination  papers  or  questions  does  not 
belong  in  this  category  but  is  proper  professional  work, 
because  every  good  examination,  even  when  it  is  used  as  a 
test,  is  a  pedagogical  act.  To  get  ready  an  examination 
sheet  exactly  covering  given  ground,  with  no  **catch,*'  lead- 
ing, or  unclear  questions,  is  the  finest  of  pedagogical  feats. 

So  far  as  can  possibly  be  arranged  every  available  ounce  of 
a  professor's  energy  should  be  applied  in  the  direct  line  of  his 
work.  Contrary  to  the  thought  of  some  faculty  men  who, 
sighing  for  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  seem  to  regard  faculties' 
release  from  administrative  burdens  a  lowering  of  academic 
dignity,  the  movement  means  the  vast  increase  of  that  dig- 
nity. It  has  already  achieved  this.  The  proportion  of 
American  professors  attaining  distinction  in  the  calling  has 
increased  very  greatly  since  about  1850,  when  loose  methods 
of  administration  began  to  end.  If  American  faculties  are 
ever  to  compete  with  the  best  German  ones  in  amount  and 
quality  of  literary  output,  they  must,  like  earnest  saints,  lay 
aside  every  weight. 

The  dean's  office,  even  more  than  the  President's,  resists 
precise  definitions  and  iron  rules.  Usage  concerning  it 
varies  greatly  even  in  the  same  university.  As  a  rule,  the 
deans  of  medical,  law,  and  technical  colleges  have  a  wider  and 
more  exactly  ascertained  authority  than  deans  in  arts,  partly 
because  those  colleges  are  often  more  or  less  isolated  from 
their  main  plants,  and  partly  because  the  subjects  taught  in 
them,  respectively,  are  rather  sui generis,  A  dean,  like  any 
other  official,  quietly  broadens  and  deepens  his  function,  and 
this,  with  the  approval  of  all,  according  as  his  fitness  is  dem- 
onstrated and  his  years  of  efficient  service  multiply.  Any 
delineation  of  the  deanship  must,  therefore,  to  be  valuable, 
be  general. 

The  dean  of  a  college  needs  to  be  something  more  than  an 
executive.     He  must  often  administer  his  faculty's  will  before 
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it  is  expressed  or  even  determined.  In  the  admission  of  stu- 
dents and  in  all  parietal  matters,  he  is  the  personification  of 
his  faculty.  So  far  as  the  atfairs  of  his  college  are  irrelated 
to  other  colleges  and  involve  no  authority  above  its  own,  he 
is  manager,  and  he  executes  therein  all  rules  and  orders 
imposed  from  above. 

Under  the  governing  board,  the  Senate,  and  his  own  facul- 
ty, he  supervises  registration.  He  also  executes  all  disci- 
pline ordinary  or  extraordinary  that  is  not  capital.  He  nom- 
inates for  promotions  and  vacancies  due  to  occur  in  his  col- 
lege, being  sure  to  advise,  in  each  case,  with  all  who  are 
likely  to  aid  him  to  the  best  choice. 

The  dean  must  be  a  man  able  to  command  the  confidence 
of  teachers  and  pupils.  He  must  possess  comprehensive  in- 
sight into  the  work,  strength,  defects,  and  needs,  both  of  his 
faculty  as  a  whole  and  of  each  several  department. 

If  differences  arise  between  faculty  and  students  or  between 
students  and  students,  he  is  the  arbiter.  He  devises  means 
to  improve  the  work,  strengthening  it  here  and  there  as  he 
may,  removing  hindrances,  suggesting  adjustments,  starting 
new  procedures.  Through  the  president  and  his  fellow 
deans  he  helps  co-ordinate  the  work  of  his  faculty  with  that 
of  the  other  faculties.  Informing  himself  thereon,  he  takes 
part  in  the  larger  planning,  the  grand  strategy,  of  the  Uni- 
versity government,  and,  so  far  as  his  own  faculty  is 
affected,  sees  that  it  joins  in  the  general  movement.  Withal, 
each  dean  should,  if  it  is  possible  without  danger  to  his  health, 
continue  a  teacher,  working  weekly,  if  not  daily,  in  the  class- 
room. As  universities  grow  in  size  and  presidents  are 
forced  to  relinquish  teaching,  the  dean  becomes  the  main 
copula  between  the  business  and  the  scholastic  phase  of  uni- 
versity activity. 

It  remains  to  say  a  work  upon  the  administrative  responsi- 
bility of  department  heads. 

A  head  of  a  department  should  have  the  right  of  nominat- 
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ing  to  his  dean  for  all  positions  in  his  department,  and,  save 
on  proof  of  grave  prejudice  or  other  unfitness  on  his  part,  he 
should  be  accorded  real  freedom  of  veto  upon  every  proposed 
appointment  to  place  under  his  charge.  A  judicious  head 
professor  will,  in  all  such  cases,  carefully  confer  with  his 
dean,  and,  if  the  post  to  be  filled  is  an  important  one,  with 
the  President;  but,  if  he  is  a  fit  man,  these  officers  do  him 
and  the  institution  an  injustice  to  force  him. 

A  much  more  difficult  problem  not  seldom  arises  when  the 
head  of  a  department  disagrees  with  an  able  and  worthy 
subordinate  already  in  position.  The  two  may  differ  in  doc- 
trine, in  methods  of  teaching,  in  ideas  of  discipline.  They 
are  perhaps  the  more  likely  to  swing  apart  somehow  the  more 
deserving  each  is,  on  account  of  his  ability  to  have  his  way. 
Such  a  quarrel  presents  about  the  most  vexing  situation  that 
ever  confronts  an  executive. 

The  easiest  exit  from  such  an  imbroglio  no  doubt  is,  when 
it  proves  obdurate,  to  discharge  the  subordinate,  and  this 
should  certainly  occur  if  the  chief's  demands  are  clearly 
reasonable.  But  many  an  instance  could  be  cited  where  the 
chief  is  undoubtedly  wrong,  so  that  such  a  cure  would  leave 
most  deplorable  seqiiele,  A  brilliant  teacher,  scholar,  inves- 
tigator, would  be  snubbed  undeservedly,  discouraged,  perhaps 
deprived  of  a  career,  only  to  leave  the  department  at  peace 
indeed  but  arid  and  sterile. 

You  can  break  the  department  in  two,  a  solution  now  and 
then  resorted  to,  and  sometimes  well ;  but  it  may  easily 
prove  wholly  temporary.  If  the  stubborn  party  remains  in 
your  service,  unless  you  **group  him  alone"  or  supply  him 
with  suspiciously  pliable  assistants,  the  trouble  is  soon  on  you 
afresh,  aggravated  by  your  complaisance. 

It  would  seem  that  the  authority  of  a  department  head 
over  his  subalterns,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  absolute. 
If  the  deans,  all  or  most  of  the  fellow  heads  of  departments 
in   his  college,  and   most   peers  of  his  carrying   on   similar 
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departments  elsewhere,  agree  that  the  head  of  department  in 
question  is  wrong,  the  good  of  the  university  and  that  of  the 
whole  cause  of  teaching  probably  requires,  as  a  last  painful 
resort,  that  he  be  coerced. 


The  President  —  The  business  and  the  numbers  on  the 
program  for  which  the  debate  was  suspended  have  now  been 
presented,  and  we  will  resume  the  debate.  The  Secretary 
informs  me  that  in  response  to  the  invitation  to  others  inter- 
ested in  the  question  of  a  national  university,  who  are  not 
members  of  this  association.  President  Needham  of  the  George 
Washington  University  is  in  the  room  ;  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  him. 


President  Needham  —  Mr,  President  and  Ge?iilemen  of 
this  Association  :  I  esteem  it  a  very  great  privilege  to  come 
here  to  say  some  words  about  a  national  university.  Had  I 
known  that  I  should  have  this  privilege  I  should  have  re- 
duced to  writing  what  I  have  to  say  and  so  perhaps  said  it 
better,  but  I  trust  I  shall  say  it  clearly  and  with  some  force. 

I  understand  that  we  have  one  thing  in  common ;  we  desire 
a  national  university.  We  may  differ  with  reference  to  its 
scope,  we  may  not  have  the  same  views  as  to  its  organization, 
but  in  these  particulars  we  do  not  differ  from  other  bodies 
that  have  gathered  to  form  great  institutions.  If  the  men 
who  framed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  had  waited 
for  a  perfected  and  ideal  constitution,  we  should  never  have 
had  the  Federal  government.  It  was  by  compromising  as 
well  as  by  the  unifying  of  ideas  that  it  became  a  possibility. 
If  they  had  waited  to  define  specifically  what  the  Federal 
government  should  be,  it  never  would  have  come  to  pass,  as 
it  has  developed  through  construction  and  amendment. 
Many  would  not  have  voted  for  the  Constitution  as  it  stands 
construed  today.  The  Federal  government  with  all  its  pow- 
ers has  come  as  a  development.     The  plan  presented  was  not 
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ideal  but  feasible,  and  out  of  a  feasible  plan  has  come  the 
great  national  government  of  the  United  States.  Now  I 
come  to  present  to  you  a  plan  that  is  not  altogether  ideal,  but 
it  is  feasible.  If  we  want  a  national  university,  let  us  begin 
the  work  ;  not  simply  pass  resolutions,  discuss  different  views 
about  it  and  wait ;  let  us  enter  upon  the  way,  walk  in  it,  and 
by  development  reach  the  ideal. 

Five  years  ago,  when  I  came  to  the  Presidency  of  The 
George  Washington  University,  it  was  with  a  distinct  under- 
standing with  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  whatever  should  be 
necessary  in  the  way  of  re-organization  of  the  institution  in 
order  to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be  to  meet  the  demand  for 
a  university  in  the  City  of  Washington,  I  should  have  a  free 
hand  in  its  re-organization. 

Permit  me  to  say  just  a  word  about  myself.  I  came,  not 
to  build  the  superstructure,  but  to  lay  the  foundations. 
When  that  work  is  done,  my  work  is  done.  The  man  who 
builds  the  superstructure  wall  be  another  than  myself.  I 
came  to  lay  the  foundation  broad  enough,  if  possible,  for  a 
great  national  university :  to  perfect  an  organization  which, 
as  I  have  already  said,  would  be  feasible,  although  not 
necessarily  ideal.  I  found  existing  here  at  that  time  two 
organizations  that  were  active.  That  was  before  this  move- 
ment of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  had 
started.  There  were  two  organizations  that  were  working 
actively  for  a  national  university ;  the  Washington  Memorial 
Institution  represented  in  a  body  of  scientists  in  Washington, 
who  were  anxious  for  a  graduate  university,  and  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Association,  an  organization  of  ladies; 
the  last  named  organization  had  started  to  raise  money  to 
build  an  administration  building  for  the  new  national  univer- 
sity which  Senator  Edmunds  advocated  for  some  years  in 
Congress,  twice  securing  the  passage  of  a  bill  through  the 
House,  but  each  time  failing  in  the  Senate.  Those  ladies 
after  finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  legislation  ere- 
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ating  a  statutory  university,  turned  their,  efforts  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Washington  Memorial  Institution,  of  which  Mr. 
Walcott,  now  head  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  was  presi- 
dent. The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  renew  a  proposition  which 
had  been  made  to  my  predecessor.  Dr.  Welling,  when  the 
bill  for  a  national  university  was  first  introduced  in  Congress, 
of  which  he  told  me  in  his  lifetime.  The  proposition  came 
from  those  who  were  moving  for  a  national  university,  and 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  Columbian  University  should 
become  non-sectarian  and  should  then  become  the  national 
university,  and  whatever  legislation  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  reach  the  end  proposed,  should  be  sought.  Dr.  Welling 
told  me  that  he  did  not  dare  to  undertake  at  that  time  the 
effort  to  make  the  University  non-sectarian,  and  so  he  de- 
clined the  proposition,  and  the  movement  for  a  statutory  uni- 
versity was  continued.  It  was  thought  desirable  then,  and  I 
believe  it  equally  desirable  now,  that  the  national  university 
should  reach  back  in  its  history  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
beginning  of  this  government,  and  therefore  it  was  felt  that 
the  charter  of  the  University  granted  in  1821  should  be  the 
foundation  of  the  national  university.  The  institution  thus 
founded  with  the  approval  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  nation 
at  that  time,  was  spoken  of  as  an  institution  that  would  prob- 
ably realize  the  hopes  of  George  Washington.  This  date  of 
organization  would  put  the  national  university  in  the  front 
ranks  of  every  academic  procession  formed  according  to 
seniority  of  charters.  For  these  reasons  among  others,  it  was 
thought  desirable  that  this  old  charter  of  1821  should  be  the 
nucleus  and  the  foundation  of  the  national  university.  So  I 
took  up  the  proposition  and  went  to  those  people  who  were 
moving  for  a  national  university  and  I  said  to  them,  **If  you 
desire  it  and  will  come  into  this  movement,  we  can  make  this 
institution  non-sectarian  ;  we  can  make  it  a  university  strictly 
for  graduate  work  ;  we  can  secure  any  legislation  that  is  nec- 
essary, notwithstanding  the  prejudices  of  some  of  the  eastern 
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institutions  against  a  national  university,  and  the  power  of 
their  friends  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  who  will 
defeat  any  new  bill  for  a  national  university."  What  was 
the  result  ?  We  came  together.  Dr.  Gilman  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  the  first  meeting  ;  he  stated  that  in 
his  opinion  the  only  way  to  succeed  was  for  all  existing  inter- 
ests to  unite.  We  had  many  consultations  about  it  with  the 
representatives  of  the  other  organizations  which  ran  over 
some  time  and  resulted  in  these  two  associations  —  then  the 
only  active  movements  for  a  national  university  —  agreeing 
that  if  we  would  take  their  name  and  become  non-sectarian, 
they  would  join  us.  We  agreed  to  the  proposition  and  that 
is  the  way  we  took  the  name.  It  was  no  arbitrary  action  on 
our  part,  as  some  have  thought.  It  was  a  matter  of  union 
between  those  forces  and  ours,  they  asking  us  to  take  their 
name.  It  was  thought  best  that  the  old,  so  far  as  it  could  be, 
should  be  wiped  out  of  existence,  but  that  the  new  organiza- 
tion should  be  founded  upon  the  old  charter.  The  result  was 
that  we  went  to  Congress  and  asked  for  legislation,  because 
it  must  have  some  interest  in  connection  with  any  further 
efforts  to  secure  legislation.  The  only  opposition  that  we 
met  with  was  in  the  Senate.  We  had  strong  friends  in  the 
Senate  and  they  asked  me  what  name  we  proposed  to  take. 
The  bill  as  it  was  introduced  simply  provided  that  the  trus- 
tees might  adopt  a  new  name.  I  said  to  the  Senators  that  the 
proposition  before  us  was  to  take  the  name  The  George 
Washington  University,  but  it  could  not  be  carried  out  until 
this  legislation  was  had.  We  did  not  want  to  destroy  the 
existing  condition  until  we  knew  that  this  arrangement 
could  be  wholly  carried  out.  Therefore  it  was  left  open  for 
the  trustees  to  choose  the  name. 

The  next  day  I  was  sent  for  again,  and  one  of  our  warmest 
friends,  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
said  to  me,  **  There  is  one  condition  upon  which  you  can 
have  this  legislation,  and  that  is  that  you  will  not  take  the 
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name  University  of  the  United  States.  *'That,"  he  said,  **is 
an  obstacle  that  none  of  us  can  overcome  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  today  or  for  years  to  come."  I  replied,  **We 
do  not  intend  to  take  that  name,  we  have  no  disposition  to 
take  it,  and  we  will  say  that  we  will  not  take  it."  He  con- 
ferred with  some  of  the  senators  and  then  said,  **They  say 
that  is  all  right  as  far  as  you  are  concerned  ;  they  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  take  your  word  for  it,  but  when  this  change 
takes  place  you  may  not  be  president  of  the  University. 
There  is  no  time  limit  within  which  this  change  shall  be 
made.  Can  you  not  suggest  some  protection,  something  that 
wull  guard  this  point?"  So  I  suggested  that  the  bill  be 
amended,  so  that  it  should  provide  that  the  name  taken 
should  be  approved  by  ^the  Secretarj-  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  That  was  accepted  at  once,  and 
the  bill  passed  without  any  further  trouble.  We  got  practi- 
cally all  that  we  asked  for  in  that  legislation.  The  Board 
was  re-organized  upon  a  non-sectarian  basis,  in  fact,  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Memorial  Institution  were  elected,  and 
the  new  name  was  adopted.  Then  the  question  arose  as  to 
what  should  become  of  the  college.  We  had  organized  the 
**Columbian  College"  under  the  general  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  preserve  the  old  name.  That  was  thought  to 
be  unsatisfactory,  and  in  the  further  discussions  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  have  the  influence  of  the  University  exer- 
cised over  local  Colleges. 

Here  is  a  national  territory,  the  District  of  Columbia,  where 
the  colleges  to  be  erected  should*  be  standardized  by  the  very 
best  authority  upon  educational  subjects ;  and  it  was  asked, 
could  we  not  have  some  arrangement  by  which  these  col- 
leges in  the  District  of  Columbia  though  not  connected  in  any 
financial  way  with  the  University,  could  be  standardized  by 
the  University,  .so  that  the  whole  system  of  higher  education 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  would  be  as  nearly  as  possible, 
ideal.     With  this  in  mind  we  went  to  Congress  again  in  1905 
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and  asked  that  there  be  put  into  the  charter  a  very  unusual 
provision,  namely :  That  a  complete  incorporation  act 
should  be  inserted,  under  which  colleges  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  could  be  organized,  upon  an  independent  financial 
basis,  with  independent  boards  of  trustees,  reserving  to  the 
University  the  power  to  grant  the  degrees,  as  they  do  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  England,  and  thereby  determine  the 
conditions  of  admission  and  amount  and  quality  of  work  for 
which  the  degrees  should  be  given,  thus  giving  the  Univer- 
sity the  power  to  standardize  the  work  of  the  colleges  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  organized  under  the  charter.  That  bill 
was  passed,  and  the  college  of  liberal  arts — Columbian  Col- 
lege— was  then  re-organized  under  the  charter.  A  College  of 
Engineering  has  also  been  organized  under  this  provision  of 
the  charter.  Our  vision  began  to  grow  ;  the  idea  of  having  a 
confederation  of  institutions  developed,  and  we  asked  that  the 
bill  also  provide  two  other  things,  first,  that  the  University  be 
given  express  power  to  affiliate  with  institutions  outside  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  second,  that  it  might  constitute 
a  Board  or  Boards  of  Visitors,  made  up  of  representatives  of 
these  affiliated  institutions,  that  should  supervise,  overlook, 
suggest  and  direct,  so  far  as  was  thought  best,  the  activities 
of  the  University.  These  amendments  to  the  charter  were 
granted  without  any  opposition  whatever,  the  bill  going 
through  without  any  special  effort,  other  than  the  asking  for 
it. 

Now  what  have  we  to  offer  to  you  ?  You  want  a  national 
university,  we  want  a  national  university.  The  charter  pro- 
vides that  the  trustees  may  be  increased  in  number  to  forty- 
five.  We  now  have  twenty-one.  It  provides  that  the  Board 
shall  determine  the  qualifications  and  the  eligibility  of  the 
trustees ;  therefore  by  ordinance  of  the  Board  we  may  desig- 
nate the  manner  of  nominating  trustees  and,  if  desired,  pro- 
vide that  certain  officials  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.     We  may  distribute  the  members  among 
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the  States.  We  may  put  the  representation  wherever  it  is 
thought  best  to  put  it.  In  other  words,  if  you  had  before 
you  today  a  blank  page  upon  which  to  write  a  new  charter, 
and  state  how  its  Board  of  Trustees  should  be  constituted, 
you  would  have  no  greater  power  or  opportunity  than  you 
have  today  under  this  charter,  to  determine  how  this  Board 
of  Trustees  shall  be  constituted.  So  I  ask  you  to  come  with 
us  and  say  what  kind  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  there  shall  be. 

In  the  second  place  affiliation  is  provided  for.  Under  that 
provision,  it  seems  to  me  we  can  meet  one  of  the  objections 
raised  against  a  great  national  university.  It  has  been 
thought  that  if  a  national  university  were  established  here, 
its  degrees  would  become  more  desirable  than  those  of  other 
institutions.  Under  the  express  authority  in  the  charter  to 
enter  into  affiliated  agreements  many  universities  could  be 
brought  into  a  new  confederation,  and  it  could  be  provided 
that  students  who  came  here  from  the  affiliated  institutions 
should  not  be  granted  degrees  except  by  the  institution  from 
which  they  came.  This  affiliation  would  permit  professors  to 
come  here  from  other  institutions  on  leave  and  do  work  for 
six  months  or  a  year  at  a  time,  receiving  proper  honoraria 
for  their  services,  thus  bringing  together  a  very  able  body  of 
scholars. 

Now,  what  I  have  to  suggest  further  is,  that  with  these 
conventions  and  agreements  between  this  central  body,  the 
national  university,  and  these  state  universities,  there  should 
be  representation  upon  a  Board  of  Trustees,  and  a  Board  of 
Visitors  should  be  constituted,  consisting  of  the  presidents  of 
state  universities,  who  should  come  together  as  you  are  com- 
ing together  once  a  year,  that  body  to  have  a  presiding 
officer  or  head,  to  be  elected  for  one  year,  who  should  per- 
haps reside  here  six  months  or  a  year,  so  as  to  be  able  him- 
self to  observe  the  workings  of  the  university.  The  Board  of 
Visitors  should  have  the  power  of  nominating  the  trustees,  or 
at  least  a  majority  of  them,  and  should  nominate  the  presi- 
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dent  of  the  University,  putting  into  the  presidency  a  man 
who,  as  has  been  suggested  in  this  able  paper  by  Dr.  Andrews 
to  which  I  have  listened  with  great  pleasure,  should  be 
thoroughly  capable  of  performing  the  duties  of  this  great 
task  and  place  with  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

Other  things  will  occur  to  us,  but  here  is  what  I  call  a  fea- 
sible plan  for  a  national  university.  The  time  may  come 
in  its  development  when  it  will,  perhaps,  require  further  legis- 
lation. The  time  may  come  when  the  United  States  will  be 
willing  to  assume  the  financial  responsibility  of  this  univer- 
sity, and  when  that  time  does  come,  it  can  take  this  over ;  it 
can  change  its  name,  it  can  do  anything  that  Congress  is 
willing  to  do.  There  is  great  strength  in  going  to  Congress 
with  something  already  existing.  Legislation  can  then  be 
attained  which  is  impossible  now.  If  you  want  a  national 
university,  and  I  believe  we  all  want  it,  here  is  a  feasible 
plan  that  you  can  control  and  develop  and  give  form  to  ; 
over  which  you  can  place  trustees  and  a  President  who  will 
guide  it  and  develop  it  as  you. desire  to  see  it  conducted  and 
developed.  What  more  can  you  get  by  legislation?  A 
name  ?  Perhaps  a  better  one  ;  as  to  that,  I  have  nothing  to 
say.  I  love  the  name.  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  in 
Europe,  in  South  America  and  in  the  Orient  men,  without 
knowing  its  location,  have  located  the  George  Washington 
University  at  the  Capitol  of  the  nation.  They  believe  that  it 
naturally  would  be  here.  It  is  certainly  a  splendid  name  for 
a  university  at  the  Capitol  of  this  nation. 

I  am  exceeding  my  time,  but  let  me  say  just  one  word  in 
conclusion,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  a  feeling  that  a  great 
national  university  in  Washington  will  injuriously  affect  the 
splendid  universities  which  are  near  by.  If  I  believed  that, 
I  would  not  advocate  it  myself,  for  I  do  not  believe  in 
destroying  splendid  grow^thsin  order  simply  to  create  another. 
No  man  can  tell  what  would  happen  except  by  a  study  of 
similar  developments  in  the   past.     To  reach  right  conclu- 
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sions,  we  must  go  on  the  stepping  stones  of  existing  facts; 
and  what  are  the  facts  ?  I  helped  to  organize  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  was  in  its  first  Board  of  Trustees.  I  remem- 
ber very  well  the  controversies  in  those  days.  One  of  them 
was  that  the  establishment  of  a  great  university,  with  great 
endowments  such  as  it  was  believed  that  university  would 
have,  would  operate  to  destroy  the  institutions  immediately 
around  it.  There  were  those  who  hoped  that  that  result 
would  follow,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  but  there  were  many  who 
feared  that  the  establishment  of  a  great  university  in  the  City 
of  Chicago  would  destroy  the  Northwestern  University, 
which  was  within  nine  miles,  and  the  University  of  Illinois, 
within  three  and  one-half  hours  ride  of  Chicago.  Some 
thought  it  would  injure  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  the  University  of  Indiana. 
There  were  many  who  feared.  What  has  been  the  result  ? 
Since  the  establishment  of  a  great  university  in  the  City  of 
Chicago  the  University  of  Illinois  over  which  President 
James  presides,  has  gone  from  about  five  or  six  hundred  stu- 
dents to  four  thousand ;  Northwestern  University  has  trebled 
its  student  body  ;  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  have  gone  for- 
ward with  tremendous  leaps  and  the  University  of  Indiana 
has  made  splendid  advance.  I  do  not  say  this  is  the  result 
of  establishing  the  Chicago  University,  not  by  any  means, 
but  I  do  say  that  it  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  great  university  in  the  city  of  Washington  will  not 
in  the  slightest  injure  the  existing  institutions  around  it. 
The  impulse  which  will  come  from  a  great  confederation  of 
institutions  throughout  the  country,  with  a  national  univer- 
sity here  controlled  by  that  confederation,  will  be  a  stimulus, 
an  impulse  to  educational  work  in  this  country  that  has  never 
been  felt  before.  There  will  be  an  uplift,  a  growth  of  educa- 
tional ideals,  with  a  spreading  desire  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion, that  will  double  the  numbers  in  every  institution  con- 
nected with  the  movement. 
(Applause). 
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The  President.  —  In  behalf  of  the  Association  I  wish  to 
thank  President  Needham  for  coming  in  and  presenting  these 
views.  Shall  we  continue  the  debate  on  the  National  Uni- 
versity ? 

President  Thompson.  —  I  suggest  that  in  order  to  get  a 
full  expression  of  opinion  on  this  matter  the  Chair  call  upon 
members  of  the  Association  to  make  brief  responses  of  two  or 
three  minutes  upon  this  question,  before  we  take  a  vote,  in 
order  that  every  man  shall  have  an  opportunity  by  invitation 
of  the  Association  to  express  his  opinion.  I  suggest  it  for 
the  reason  that  we  have  a  definite  and  concrete  plan  before 
us,  by  recommendation  of  our  committee,  and  we  have  sug- 
gestions here  of  another  way  of  escape,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Association  should  express  itself,  and  that  it  should 
not  be  left  to  three  or  four  of  us  on  either  side  of  this  ques- 
tion to  express  ourselves.  Every  member  should  be  called 
upon,  to  give  an  expression  of  his  views. 

The  President  thereupon  called  upon  the  following  mem- 
bers, and  they  expressed  themselves  as  follows  : 

President  Merrikield.  —  I  will  say  that  I  have  been  an 
advocate  of  a  national  university  from  the  very  beginning. 
Long  before  most  of  our  presidents  were  presidents  of  their 
institutions,  I  was  a  member  ex-Governor  Hoyt*s  original 
committee  of  400.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  a  national  uni- 
versity, and  it  seems  to  me  the  bill  as  submitted  this  morning 
is  admirable  in  every  respect. 

President  Andrews.  —  I  have  not  anything  to  say  just 
at  this  moment. 

President  Ei.us. — I  have  not  given  the  matter  very  much 
attention.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  national  university,  but  I 
would  not  be  in  favor  of  going  into  entangling  alliance  with 
others  who  may  have  assumed  toact  on  their  own  responsibility. 
I  favor  the  committee  measure  as  it  has  been  recommended 
by  our  committee.  If  any  legislation  is  secured  time  will 
tell  how  to  make  that  legislation  effective. 
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President  Tisdel.  — I  favor  a  national  university,  and  I 
see  no  objection  to  the  plan  outlined  by  the  committee. 

Chancellor  Strong.  —  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  a 
national  university,  and  this  matter  has  been  worked  over 
very  carefully  for  a  very  long  time.  The  committee  have 
given  thought  to  it,  and  I  have  confidence  in  their  findings. 
I  shall  be  in  favor  at  any  rate  of  the  suggestions  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

President  Bryan  —  There  is  one  feature  of  the  proposal 
which  commends  itself  particularly  to  me,  and  that  is  that 
there  shall  be  a  large  body  representing  all  the  states  in  the 
union,  in  the  government  of  the  institution.  There  has 
arisen  in  a  number  of  states  some  friction  between  govern- 
ment scientific  departments  and  men  in  the  several  states  who 
were  carrying  on  scientific  work  there.  This  friction  has 
given  rise  to  rather  sharp  controversies  in  several  states.  I 
feel  therefore  that  one  of  the  wise  provisions  of  the  measure 
is  the  arrangement  by  which  the  national  university  would 
have  a  genuinely  national  and  democratic  control. 

Dean  Eddy  —  Without  having  been  historically  connect- 
ed wuth  this  matter  in  the  past,  the  general  plan  seems  to  be 
one  which  ought  to  be  approved,  and  as  for  the  matter  which 
has  been  presented  to  us  respecting  George  Washington 
University,  if  w^e  go  ahead  and  secure  action,  they  will  come 
to  terms,  and  there  wnll  not  be  two  competing  institutions 
here,  but  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  see  fit  to  join  forces  with 
us. 

President  Sledd — Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor  the  move- 
ment. 

President  Sw\\in  —  I  certainly  think  that  the  plan  that 
has  been  presented  is  a  feasible  plan,  and  it  commends  itself 
^to  me  as  something  that  we  should  all  support.  Certainly 
we  must  have  a  definite  proposition  before  anything  of  im- 
portance can  be  done,  and  I  favor  the  plan. 

President  Ayers  —  As  a  member  of  the  committee,  the 
report  expresses  my  views. 
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President  Fulton  —  I  think  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
committee  avoids  many  difficulties  which  would  be  met  by 
any  other  plan. 

President  MacLean  of  Iowa  —  As  we  are  all  aware, 
this  is  the  beginning  of  a  great  struggle,  or  the  continuation 
of  a  great  struggle.  I  hope  that  we  shall  rally  unanimously 
behind  the  plan  presented  by  our  committee.  If  we  do,  I 
believe  there  is  hope. 

President  Gault  —  I  am  in  favor  of  the  committee's 
plan.     I  believe  it  is  feasible. 

President  Thompson — I  have  nothing  more  to  say 
except  this,  that  I  feel,  being  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  ad- 
justment in  localities,  it  might  have  been  well  to  put  into  that 
report  something  that  would  specifically  include  the  experi- 
ment stations,  inasmuch  as  they  are  actively  engaged  in  a 
large  amount  of  research,  as  was  so  well  set  forth  in  Presi- 
dent Wheeler's  paper  this  morning.  That  is  an  amendment, 
however,  that  I  presume  can  be  made  later  on,  and  I  do  not 
suggest  it  as  an  amendment  to  the  plan,  but  simply  as  an 
addition  to  it.  The  Hatch  act  passed  years  ago  by  Congress 
has  enabled  a  large  amount  of  agricultural  research  to  be 
done,  and  I  think  that  ought  at  least  to  be  contributory  to 
any  organization  of  this  kind.  Otherwise  I  am  very  heartily 
in  favor  of  this  plan. 

President  Purinton  —  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  a 
national  university,  and  of  the  initiative  toward  it  on  the 
part  of  this  Body.  I  am  also  heartily  in  favor  of  the  plan 
reported  by  the  committee  in  a  general  way.  I  want  to  take 
my  few  minutes  to  speak  toward  one  particular  feature  of  the 
plan.  That  is  the  non-degree  granting  feature.  For  the 
purposes  indicated  in  the  report  I  am  perfectly  in  agreement 
with  that  plan,  but  I  have  a  view  that  is  broader  than  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  have  been  a  debtor  nation 
educationally  for   a   hundred  years,  but   there   is   no   reason 
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under  heaven  why  we  should  not  now  and  henceforth  be  a 
creditor  nation  among  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world  edu- 
cationally. This  institution  ought  to  broaden  itself,  until 
thousands  of  men  shall  come  here  seeking  and  finding  what 
they  can  find  nowhere  else  on  earth.  We  ought  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  anything  less  than  an  ambition  of  that  kind. 
The  United  States  of  America,  instead  of  maintaining  the 
trappings  of  royalty  and  the  immense  standing  armies  neces- 
sary in  other  civilized  nations,  should  spend  twenty-five  or 
fifty  million  dollars  of  its  good  money  every  year  in  main- 
taining the  best  university  in  the  world.  Now  the  nations  of 
the  earth  will  desire  to  have  some  token  of  the  achievements 
of  their  sons  here  in  Washington,  and  I  hope  before  we  go 
too  far  that  the  plan  will  be  so  modified  as  to  allow  the  uni- 
versity to  confer  degrees  upon  non-residents  of  the  United 
States. 

Commissioner  Brown  —  There  is  one  point  of  detail  that 
I  should  like  to  speak  of  briefly  before  the  matter  is  finally 
brought  to  action.  This  is  an  experience  meeting,  however, 
which  I  do  not  desire  to  interrupt. 

President  Abercrombie — I  favor  the  establishment  of 
a  national  university,  and  President  Purinton  has  expressed 
my  position  exactly. 

President  Venable  —  I  am  in  favor  of  the  report  of  the 
committee.  Having  had  some  small  experience  in  practical 
matters,  I  think  the  result  will  finally  come  to  a  compromise 
to  a  certain  degree,  and  I  think  our  committee  should  have 
certain  powers  of  compromise  conferred  upon  it. 

President  McLean  of  Idaho  —  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
report  of  the  committee,  and  will  do  everything;  in  my  power 
in  our  state  to  secure  a  favorable  vote  from  our  state  in  Con- 
gress. Personally,  and  it  is  a  small  point,  I  should  prefer 
the  shorter  and  it  seems  to  me  stronger  title  which  will  be 
secured  by  the  omission  of  the  word  **  national.'* 

The   particular  clauses  which   govern  the   relation  of  the 
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advisory  council  and  the  board  of  trustees  were  new  to  me, 
and  seemed  to  me  to  contain  some  very  strong  and  very 
admirable  features.  I  have  only  to  suggest  here  that  those 
clauses  should  be  so  very  carefully  worded  as  to  exclude  any 
divided  responsibility  in  the  final  result. 

President  Houston  —  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  out 
.  when  the  committee  made  its  report,  and  do  not  know  just 
what  the  plan  is.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  university,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  plan  presented  is  a  wise  one. 

President  Craig  —  I  am  in  favor  of  adopting  the  report 
of  the  committee.  I  believe  it  is  the  best  thing  that  can  be 
done  at  this  time.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  Federal  institution 
that  will  round  up  bur  American  system  of  education  ;  and 
as  has  been  so  well  said,  that  will  command  the  respect  of 
other  nations.  There  is  no  act  of  my  official  life  that  I  have 
performed  with  greater  pleasure  than  when  last  summer,  at 
the  National  Educational  Association,  I  happened  to  be  in  a 
position  to  help  this  matter  through  that  Association. 

President  Tight  —  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  a  national 
university,  and  in  favor  of  the  report  of  this  committee.  I 
would  leave  the  committee  to  carry  on  their  work  without 
any  limitations,  and  if  they  find  it  advisable  to  enter  into  a 
compromise,  I  would   leave  the  matter  wholly  in  their  hands. 

President  Kingsbury  —  I  firmly  believe  in  a  national 
university,  and  am  willing  to  support  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee and  do  all  I  can  with  our  Congressmen  and  Senators 
from  the  state  of  Utah,  to  see  that  they  render  all  the  support 
that  they  can. 

President  Tisdel  —  I  did  not  hear  the  entire  report  of 
the  committee,  but  from  the  trend  of  the  debate,  it  seems  to 
me  the  report  must  be  admirable,  and  I  think  in  one  particu- 
lar it  is  superior  to  the  plan  of  co-operation  with  the  George 
Washington  University.  All  the  educational  courses  of  the 
government  ought  to  be  available  for  this  university,  and  can 
hardly  be  at  present,  under  the  proposed   co-operative  plan  ; 
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but  I  judge  that  they  could  be  under  the  plan  submitted  by 
the  committee.  It  certainly  has  my  hearty  support  as  I 
understand  it. 

President  Alderman  —  I  have  had  grave  doubts  in  my 
own  mind  as  to  the  wisdom  or  necessity  of  the  establishment 
of  a  national  university  at  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. These  doubts  are  not  all  removed.  The  proposition 
is  not  as  perfectly  simple  and  clear  to  my  mind  as  it  seems  to 
be  in  the  minds  of  a  majority  of  this  gathering.  There 
seem  to  be  great  dangers  and  diflSculties  in  it.  I  wish  to  say, 
however,  that  the  report  of  this  committee  as  I  have  heard  it 
seems  to  me  'to  remove  a  great  many  of  the  difficulties  that 
formerly  presented  themselves  to  my  mind.  It  seemed  to  me 
like  an  eminently  wise  and  statesmanlike  report,  and  made  a 
greater  appeal  to  me  than  all  the  other  things  I  have  read  or 
seen,  in  the  vast  literature  that  has  accumulated  on  this 
subject.  But  I  feel  that  it  is  perfectly  proper  for  me  to  say 
that  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  on  the  subject.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  state  my  position  on  it  absolutely.  I  wish  to 
reflect  over  it  more  deeply,  to  think  more  earnestly  over  this 
report,  and  to  think  over  the  whole  matter  anew  in  the  light 
that  this  report  brings  it,  in  its  relation  to  our  American 
scheme  of  education. 

President  Fellows  —  Of  course  I,  in  company  with  ^11 
of  you,  have  had  presented  to  me  many  schemes  for^a 
national  university  or  a  United  States  university,  and  I 
always  have  felt  some  hesitation  and  doubt  about  their  prac- 
ticability ;  but  this  report  seems  to  me  to  have  avoided  all  of 
the  difficulties  that  I  have  ever  discovered  in  previous 
schemes.  Therefore  up  to  the  present  time  it  is  the  best 
thing  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  it. 

President  Andrews  —  From  the  moment  that  I  was 
able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  project,  I  have  been  an  advocate 
of  a  national  university.  I  have  never  wavered.  My  only 
query  touching  the   action   of  the   Association  this   morning 
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has  reference  to  the  advisability  of  renewing  a  vote  which  in 
substance  we  have  taken  so  many  times  before,  unless  the 
committee  who  have  this  matter  in  charge  have  some  thought 
that  our  new  action  may  bear  results.  My  advices  are  to  the 
effect  that  you  cannot  do  anything  with  Congress  at  the 
present  time.  The  committee  may  have  a  different  notion. 
There  would  perhaps  be  a  propriety  in  taking  the  vote  anew, 
for  it  is  substantially  the  same  vote  we  have  taken  again  and 
again,  if  there  is  any  hope  of  influencing  action  by  it.  But 
a  good  many  of  our  friends  and  some  of  our  enemies  say 
that  we  make  ourselves  a  laughing-stock  by  renewing  this 
vote  over  a  project  that  can  by  no  possibility  in  the  present 
generation  ever  be  brought  to  pass.  Many  men  of  consider- 
able intelligence,  knowing  Congress  better  than  I,  say  it  is 
absolutely  futile  to  undertake  a  campaign  with  the  Congress 
at  present  in  favor  of  a  project  like  this.  I  dare  say  that 
President  James,  President  Thompson  and  others  have  infor- 
mation to  the  contrary.  My  scruple  is  this,  that  it  may  be  a 
little  better  than  taking  a  vote  at  present  to  continue  the 
committee.  You  have  had  something  better  than  a  vote, 
you  have  had  a  class  meeting  exercise,  and  the  voices  have 
been  all  one  way.  I  most  heartily  concur  with  the  views 
expressed,  as  far  as  the  main  point  is  concerned.  I  would 
not  for  the  life  of  me  hinder  the  project,  but  if  a  vote  will 
make  us  ridiculous  I  shall  be  willing  to  vote  in  the  negative 
or  not  vote  at  all. 

The  President — We  are  now  on  the  motion  to  adopt. 
The  Chair  would  make  this  suggestion,  that  this  is  not 
merely  the  question  of  voting  for  a  National  University,  but 
of  voting  upon  a  very  definite  scheme,  and  of  adopting  that 
particular  scheme ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  the 
presentation  of  a  propaganda  scheme  would  immediatey 
follow  afiirmative  action.  *  What  will  you  do  with  the  main 
question  ? 

President  Thompson  —  I  did  not  w^ant  to  interrupt   the 
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experience  meeting,  but  that  is  over,  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  hear  from  Commissioner  Brown  on  the  matter  which  he 
has  in  mind.  I  am  ready  now  to  vote,  but  I  want  to  vote 
after  the  conclusion  of  Commissioner  Brown's  remarks. 

The  President  —  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  Com- 
missioner Brown  at  this  time. 

Commissioner  Brown  —  May  I  ask  for  the  reading  of 
that  part  of  the  report  which  relates  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  ? 

The  Secretary  read  Section  six. 

Commissioner  Brown  —  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  to  the 
office  of  Commissioner  of  Education  in  the  wording  of  that 
Section.  As  I  have  thought  over  this  thing  it  has  seemed  to 
me  that  in  some  aspects  of  the  matter  it  is  not  wise  that  the 
office  of  the  Commissioner  should  be  mentioned  in  the  plan. 
In  the  present  stage  of  the  development  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  in  a 
measure  belittle  the  scheme  to  have  this  one  single  office 
mentioned  there,  the  incumbent  of  which  should  be  ex- 
officio  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  I  think  I  appre- 
ciate fully  the  importance  of  the  Bureau,  and  I  foresee  for  it 
a  great  future  development,  but  I  do  not  forget  that  compar- 
atively speaking  it  is  as  yet  one  of  the  small  Bureaus  of  the 
Government.  I  think  it  would  make  this  great  plan  for  a 
university  appear  at  first  sight,  to  some  who  do  not  think 
carefully,  as  merely  a  scheme  for  an  appendage  to  one  of  the 
minor  offices  of  the  Government,  and  that  would  inevitably 
belittle  it  in  the  public  estimation.  For  that  reason  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  better  not  to  include  the  Commissioner  as 
an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  I  may  say 
that  that  is  the  only  reason  why  I  should  not  be  extremely 
glad  to  have  that  provision  adopted  in  its  present  form. 

President  James  —  I  should  like  to  say  that  if  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  can  agree,  we  can  make  that 
change  by  common  consent,  without  requiring  a  formal 
amendment. 
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President  Bryan  —  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  seem 
here  in  Washington,  but  in  the  United  States  of  America 
the  oflSce  of  Commissioner  of  Education  seems  to  be  a  very 
important  office  indeed.  I  do  not  see  that  this  is  a  scheme  to 
magnify  that  great  office. 

President  Thompson  —  As  a  member  of  the  committee 
I  should  be  very  willing  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  Com- 
missioner, not  because  I  fear  any  belittling  effect,  but  because 
I  respect  his  judgment  in  these  matters  very  much.  In 
doing  that  I  beg  to  say  that  it  is  the  sincere  trust  I  think  of 
every  member  of  this  Association  that  this  project  will  in  no 
way  interfere  with  other  projects,  and  that  the  time  may  come 
when  there  shall  be  a  Secretary  of  Education,  a  member  of 
the  President's  Cabinet,  and  that  the  Bureau  of  Education 
will  not  be  thought  by  anybody,  in  Washington  or  anywhere 
else,  to  be  the  least  dignified  of  all  the  arms  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

President  Ayres  —  I  agree  with  what  President  Thomp- 
son has  said.  Only  in  deference  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Commissioner  should  the  name  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  be  taken  off  the  Board  of  Trustees.  It  is  true 
that  the  bill  would  be  in  such  form  that  the  President  could 
appoint  the  Commissioner  as  one  of  the  Trustees ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  name  of  the  Commissioner  is  taken 
from  the  Board  of  Trustees,  it  ought  to  be  put  on  the  Board 
of  Counsellors,  so  that  in  some  capacity,  we  can  be  sure  that 
his  advice,  suggestions  and  guidance  would  be  available  at 
all  times  in  the  organization  and  carrying  on  the  university. 
Personally  I  would  prefer  that  the  name  of  the  Commissioner 
stand  where  it  now  is. 

President  Swain  —  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  Com- 
missioner has  permitted  his  modesty  to  enter  into  his  judg- 
ment. It  is  very  honorable  to  him  that  he  should  bring  this 
matter  up  for  this  body  to   consider,  but   I   agree   with  Dr. 
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Bryan,  that  while  there  may  be  local  reasons  why  the  name 
of  the  Commissioner  should  not  be  there,  that  throughout 
the  country  as  a  whole  the  Commissioner's  name  will  aid  this 
enterprise,  and  therefore  I  think  we  should  consider  carefully 
before  cutting  off  his  name. 

Chancellor  Strong  —  I  was  going  to  say  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  Association  as  a  whole  ought  to  decide  that 
question,  rather  than  the  committee.  No  reflection  is  intend- 
ed on  the  committee  in  any  way,  but  why  should  not  this 
Association  vote  upon  that  question  ? 

The  President  —  Do  you  make  a  motion  ? 

Chancellor  Strong  —  I  move  that  the  name  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  be  retained. 

President  Swain  —  I  second  that  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

President  Thompson  —  In  view  of  the  vote  just  taken, 
it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  well  to  let  that  go  as  a  vote  of 
confidence,  and  an  expression  of  opinion,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee have  the  power  to  strike  that  name  off  the  list  if  upon 
further  consideration  it  should  seem  wise.  That  is  to  say,  in 
the  committee  meeting  there  will  probably  be  a  fuller  expres- 
sion of  opinion  than  is  possible  here  today,  and  there  might 
be  reasons  assigned  at  that  time  that  would  not  be  assigned 
here  why  it  would  be  desirable.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of 
the  action  just  taken,  personally  speaking,  but  there  may  be 
reasons  presented  to  the  committee  which  would  influence 
the  judgment  of  the  Association,  and  I  suggest  that  the 
matter  be  committed  to  the  committee  with  power  in  that 
particular. 

President  Thompson's  motion  was  seconded. 

The  President  —  A  motion  has  been  made  and  seconded 
which  would  result  in  a  nullification  of  the  preceding 
motion.  The  motion  is  that  the  committee  be  given  power 
to  retain  or  not  the  name  of  the  Conmiission  of  Education,  if 
after  consultation  further  with  Commissioner  Brown  it  should 
be  deemed  wise. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

President  Andrews  —  Will  the  effect  of  this  action  be 
to  leave  the  committee  without  any  power  to  make  any  other 
modification  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  there  may  be  other 
modifications  extremely  desirable  when  this  bill  comes  before 
Congress. 

The  President  —  It  is  in  order  to  make  any  motion  per- 
taining to  the  power  of  the  committee. 

President  James  —  If  I  understand  the  matter,  when 
this  report  is  accepted,  the  committee  is  discharged. 

The  President  —  This  is  a  standing  committee. 

President  Andrews  —  I  should  like  to  ask  the  commit- 
tee for  their  judgment  on  the  question  of  there  being  or  not 
being  a  fighting  chance  for  the  putting  through  of  a  bill  sub- 
stantially like  this  one  in  the  next  Congress? 

If  there  are  not  sensible  gentlemen  here  who  think  there  is 
a  fighting  chance,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  rather  idle  to  pass 
this  report.  We  might  discharge  the  committee  and  thank 
them  for  their  strenuous  labor  and  the  excellent  results  of  it ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  unless  there  is  a  fighting  chance,  we  shall 
get  further  along  by  taking  this  report,  and  letting  the  fag 
end  of  the  old  movement  die  down  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
then  make  a  fresh  attack,  with  fresher  auspices. 

President  James  —  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  authorized 
to  speak  for  the  committee  on  this  last  point,  but  I  can  speak 
for  myself  personally.  I  have  been  a  great  believer  in  this 
idea  of  the  National  University  now  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  wherever  I  have  had  a  chance,  I  have  put  in  a 
stroke  for  it,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  have  reached  the  point 
now  where  this  Association,  if  it  really  believes  in  it,  can 
accomplish  a  very  valuable  purpose.  If  you  ask  me  **  Do 
you  think  there  is  any  chance  of  getting  this  bill  through 
the  present  Congress,"  I  say  *'  No,  I  do  not  believe  there  is, 
but   we  are  not   going  to  get   such  an  act  through   any  Con- 
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g^ess  unless  we  take  it  up  and  push  it.  In  the  second  place 
you  can  see,  from  the  very  feverishness  with  which  all  sorts 
of  organizations  are  attempting  to  pre-empt  the  ground  here 
in  the  City  of  Washington,  and  the  earnestness  with  which 
individuals  and  churches  are  trying  to  get  some  kind  of  a 
foothold  here,  that  this  subject  is  one  of  far  wider  interest 
than  we  are  apt  to  think  it  is,  if  we  measure  it  simply  by 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  Congressional 
action.  If  we  really  believe  in  this  as  an  Association  and  as 
individuals,  I  think  it  very  important  that  we  give  this  notice 
to  the  country,  that  this  is  the  kind  of  plan  for  which  we  are 
going  to  stand,  and  that  we  are  going  to  introduce  a  bill  into 
the  present  Congress  embodying  these  provisions  and  that  we 
are  going  to  do  everything  we  can  to  get  it  through.  If  it 
Tails,  we  will  go  to  the  next  Congress  with  the  same  proposi- 
tion, and  to  the  next  with  the  same.  In  other  words,  this  is 
the  general  plan  for  which  the  Association  stands,  and  I  be- 
lieve with  every  passing  year  we  shall  rally  some  convert  to 
its  support.  These  it  seems  to  me  are  the  fundamental 
points.  Federal  control  absolute  and  complete,  Federal  ap- 
propriations. Federal  recognition  for  teaching  as  well  as  re- 
search. These  are  the  things  around  which  in  the  long  run 
we  are  going  to  rally  the  support  of  this  country,  and  the 
sooner  we  get  at  it  the  sooner  it  will  be  done.  And  I  should 
like  to  see  the  glory  of  its  coming  before  I  have  to  give  up 
work. 

President  Andrews  —  I  should  like  to  ask  another 
question,  whether  they  had  in  mind  any  sort  of  compromise 
with  other  institutions,  or  the  opposition  in  general. 

President  James — I  am  perfectly  free  to  express  my 
own  individual  opinion.  For  myself  I  do  not  think  it  makes 
a  picayune  of  difference.  Therefore  individually  I  was  will- 
ing to  make  that  concession.  It  was  a  concession  to  the  feel- 
ing of  members  of  this  Association,  not  to  any  outside  feel- 
ing whatever. 
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Dean  Eddy  —  It  would  seem  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
question  if  Commissioner  Brown  who  is  here  present,  in 
touch  with  affairs  in  Washington,  would  state  to  us  that  this 
is  an  opportune  time  for  securing  legislative  action. 

The  President  —  The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  that 
is  a  question  for  the  propaganda,  and  not  a  question  of  the 
approval  of  this  scheme. 

President  Alderman  —  I  have  no  right  to  take  up 
your  time  at  all,  but  I  simply  want  to  say  that  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  with  this  body, 
which  has  been  engaged  in  discussing  this  measure  for  a 
number  of  years.  I  happened  to  be  on  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  National  Association  to  consider  this  subject, 
and  the  committee  reported  against  it.  We  met  in  this  city 
for  two  or  three  days,  a  large  .committee.  The  matters 
brought  before  that  committee,  as  I  recall  it,  seemed  largely 
to  be  lacking  in  wisdom,  statesmanship  and  point.  It 
seemed  to  be  rather  a  hysterical  lot  of  stuff  that  was  talked 
of  at  that  time,  and  utterly  removed  in  directness  and  power 
from  the  report  of  the  committee  brought  here  today.  Not 
having  given  it  much  thought,  almost  no  thought  except  in 
the  most  general  way,  I  simply  cannot  vote  on  it,  and  I  hate 
to  be  in  the  position  of  not  voting  on  anything  in  the  world 
that  comes  up  before  me  to  have  an  opinion  about.  This 
thought  has  occurred  to  me — perhaps  I  have  no  right  to  sug- 
gest it,  because  I  have  not  been  here,  and  you  gentlemen 
have  been  here  discussing  it — we  certainly  are  not  going  to 
get  it  in  a  number  of  years.  Of  course  if  a  propaganda  is 
to  be  begun,  this  may  be  as  good  as  any  other  time,  and  the 
thought  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  this  report  could  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  Body,  and  go  to  the  public 
and  read  of  all  men  as  a  report  brought  before  this  Body  to 
be  acted  upon  in  some  formal  way,  at  some  given  time  in  the 
future,  and  an  opportunity  be  given  to  everyone  who  is  inter- 
ested  to  discuss  it  and  think  about   it,  and  form  an  opinion 
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about  it,  it  might  in  the  end  be  a  strong  claim  for  it  when  it 
comes  to  its  final  passage  before  the  American  Congress.  I 
say  that  selfishly,  because  I  want  more  time  to  think  about  it 
myself. 

President  MacLean  of  Iowa  —  Mr.  President,  **the 
way  to  resume  is  to  resume,*' is  an  old  saying.  Were  this 
question  a  new  one,  had  not  all  its  possibilities  been  threshed 
out,  certainly  we  should  take  the  counsel  to  print  and  study 
and  read,  but  those  who  have  given  attention  to  this  subject 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  know  that  the  various  possibilities 
have  been  brought  out,  and  the  report  that  comes  to  us  to- 
day has  the  advantage  of  all  this  previous  consideration.  It 
has  the  advantage,  further,  of  coming  from  a  very  able  com- 
mittee, and  we  are  certainly  united  in  the  opinion  that  this 
Body  is  the  body  to  have  the  best  sense  and  judgment  in 
making  a  working  proposition.  I  am  sure  that  the  experi- 
ence of  each  one  of  us  shows  that  the  best  way  to  educate  is 
not  to  print  something  that  will  not  be  read,  something  that 
will  be  considered  academically  and  halfheartedly.  There  is 
no  disgrace  to  go  forward  with  a  bill,  and  to  attempt  to 
secure  its  enactment,  and  in  that  way  to  get  practical  instead 
of  theoretical  criticism.  It  is  the  way  to  educate  legislatures 
and  the  Congress.  If  then  this  bill  is  the  fruit  of  twenty 
years  of  speculation  and  attempted  legislation,  if  it  starts  as 
it  does  with  something  that  is  essentially  sound,  let  us  go 
forward  and  propose  a  bill.  If,  as  some  gentlemen  here  say, 
there  should  be  further  education  of  Congress  and  the  public, 
this  is  the  way  to  educate  them.  They  will  see  that  we 
mean  business.  We  are  ready  to  accept  amendments,  we 
expect  amendments,  but  can  there  ever  be  a  better  time  to 
begin  than  when  a  man  like  Roosevelt  is  President,  a  man 
who  believes  in  going  ahead,  and  then  if  he  is  going  ahead 
wrong,  not  to  go  back,  but  as  has  been  said,  to  strike 
through  the  woods  to  the  right  trail.  I  believe  in  going 
ahead.     (Applause) 
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The  President — Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 
Those  in  favor  of  the  motion  to  adopt  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee will  please  raise  their  hands ;  those  opposed  will  show 
it  by  the  same  sign. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  agreed  to,  ayes  21,  noes 
none. 

[A  mail  vote  has  since  been  taken  by  the  Secretary,  result- 
ing, ayes  38,  undecided  and  not  voting  four.  The  list  of 
those  voting  by  mail  is  as  follows  :] 

President  Abercrombie,  University  of  Alabama  ;  President 
Babcock,  University  of  Arizona  ;  President  Tillman,  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas  ;  President  Wheeler,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  President  Baker,  University  of  Colorado  ;  President 
Sledd,  University  of  Florida  ;  President  Barrow,  University 
of  Georgia  ;  President  MacLean,  University  of  Idaho;  Presi- 
dent James,  University  of  Illinois  ;  President  Bryan,  Indiana 
University ;  President  MacLean,  State  University  of  Iowa  ; 
President  Strong,  University  of  Kansas  ;  President  Patterson, 
State  College  of  Kentucky  ;  President  T.  D.  Boyd,  Louisiana 
State  University  ;  President  Fellows,  University  of  Maine  ; 
President  Angell,  University  of  Michigan  ;  President  Nor- 
throp, University  of  Minnesota  ;  President  Jesse,  University 
of  Missouri ;  President  Craig,  University  of  Montana  ;  Chan- 
cellor Andrew^s,  University  of  Nebraska  ;  President  Stubbs, 
University  of  Nevada  ;  President  Tight,  University  of  New 
Mexico  ;  President  Venable,  University  of  North  Carolina  ; 
President  Merrifield,  University  of  North  Dakota  ;  President 
Ellis,  Ohio  University  ;  President  Thompson,  Ohio  State 
University  ;  President  Benton,  Miami  University  ;  President 
D.  R.  Boyd,  University  of  Oklahoma  ;  President  Camp- 
bell, University  of  Oregon ;  President  Gault,  University  of 
South  Dakota  ;  President  Ayres,  University  of  Tennessee  ; 
President  Houston,  University  of  Texas  ;  President  Kings- 
bury, University  of  Utah  ;  President  Buckham,  University 
of   Vermont ;   President   Kane,  University  of   Washington  ; 
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President  Piirinlon,  University  of  West  Virginia  ;  President 
Van  Hise,  University  of  Wisconsin;  President  Tisdell,  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming. 

The  President  —  The  vSecretary  informs  me  that  the 
Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Garfield,  is  present 
at  onr  invitation,  and  he  is  invited  to  take  the  floor. 
(Applanse.) 

Secretary  Garfield — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I 
regret  that  I  was  unable  to  be  present  yesterday  as  I  expected. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  what  I  have  heard  of 
the  proposition  which  you  have  before  you  for  discussion. 
Mr.  Brown,  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  I  have  at 
various  times  considered  many  of  the  questions  which  affect 
the  relationship  of  the  general  government  to  the  general 
educational  work  of  the  country,  and  it  is  my  desire  to  assure 
you  as  an  Association  that  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  under  the 
existing  laws  we  intend  to  make  the  Bureau  of  Education  a 
very  active  factor  in  dealing  with  you,  in  cooperating  with 
you  in  the  work  of  education.  We  desire  to  make  the 
Bureau  something  more  than  a  mere  bureau  for  the  com- 
pilation of  statistics,  or  the  issuing  of  monographs.  We 
want  to  make  it  a  live,  active  bureau  for  taking  part  in  the 
work  of  education.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  intend  .in  any 
way  to  reflect  upon  what  lias  been  done  by  those  who  have 
been  at  the  head  of  that  bureau  before.  I  appreciate  very 
fully  the  difficulties  under  w^hich  they  have  labored,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  in  a  great  many  quarters  there  has  been  serious 
opposition  to  the  extension  of  the  work,  and  there  still  re- 
mains that  opposition.  If  it  is  to  be  made  a  live,  active 
bureau  that  will  be  influential  in  the  great  educational  ques- 
tion and  take  an  active  part  along  the  lines  suggested  by  Dr. 
Brown  in  his  report,  then  we  must  go  to  Congress,  backed  by 
the  educational  sentiment  of  this  country,  and  demand  larger 
appropriations,  and  a  greater  field  of  activity,  to  the  end  that 
the   Federal   government   may   show    its  direct    interest  in 
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educational  work.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  any  particular 
idea,  that  will  be  w^orked  out  as  we  proceed.  But  I  am  very 
clear  that  the  time  is  now  at  hand  for  urging  upon  Congress 
this  extension  of  the  w^ork.  I  hope  that  you  gentlemen  and 
others  who  are  connected  with  various  branches  of  educa- 
tional work  will  come  to  Washington,  will  make  this  the  cen- 
ter for  your  meetings,  and  will  in  every  possible  way  use  the 
agencies  that  exist  in  the  Federal  Government  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  educational  w^ork.  We  are  building  up  great 
libraries,  w^e  are  building  up  great  laboratories,  we  are  bring- 
ing to  Washington  men  who  are  skilled  educators,  men  who  are 
doing  things  along  lines  similar  to  your  work,  and  if  we  can 
centralize  this  work,  not  in  the  sense  of  taking  anything 
away  from  the  power  of  the  States  but  by  giving  to  the 
States  the  aid  that  the  Federal  government  can  give,  the 
cause  of  education  will  be  greatly  advanced.  I  can  only  say 
that  as  long  as  I  am  Secretary  of  the  Interior  it  will  be  my 
earnest  desire  to  cooperate  with  you,  and  to  offer  whatever 
aid  can  be  given  by  the  Federal  government  in  your  work. 
I  shall  be  happy  to  meet  you  all  a  little  later,  and  I  am  only 
sorry  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  attend  your  sessions  and  to 
hear  the  discussions  that  I  know  have  been  very  full  of  inter- 
est.    (Applause.) 

The  President  —  I  think  I  may  say  to  the  Honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  behalf  of  this  body,  that  it  is 
heartily  in  accord  with  the  sentiment  expressed  by  him,  and 
is  ready  to  do  something  practicable,  and  to  do  anything  it 
can  in  the  way  of  a  movement  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  We  are  gratified  indeed  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  should  come  here  and  express  the  inter- 
est that  he  has.     (Applalise.)     We  thank  him  very  much. 

President  MacLean  —  I  rise  for  information.  Do  we 
correctly  apprehend  the  gentlemen  who  did  not  vote,  if  we 
understand  that  they  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  national 
university  movement,  but   do  not  see   their  way  clear  at  this 
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time  to  record  their  votes,  with  reference  to  this  particular 
proposition  ?  I  should  like  to  know  whether  we  present 
really  a  unanimous  and  united  front  on  the  generic  proposi- 
tion. I  do  not  wish  to  drive  these  gentlemen  into  a  corner, 
but  I  rise  for  information. 

President  Houston  —  I  stated  at  the  outset,  when  I 
spoke  and  gave  my  experience,  that  I  was  in  favor  of  such  a 
general  proposition. 

President  Tisdel  —  I  stated  at  the  outset  that  I  had  in 
my  mind  grave  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  or  necessity  of  a 
national  university.  I  will  .say  that  I  still  have  doubts.  I 
desire  to  have  time  to  give  the  matter  thought.  I  stated  that 
I  had  been  most  impressed,  and  that  many  of  the  doubts  that 
had  assailed  me  hitherto  had  been  removed,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  go  on  record  without  greater  reflection  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

President  Ayers  —  If  these  votes  are  to  be  recorded  in 
the  records  of  the  ssocialion,  I  suggest  that  we  give  the 
privilege  to  members  who  were  absent  at  the  time  of  having 
th^ir  votes  recorded.  I  know  that  other  members  who  are 
favorable  to  the  proposition  were  not  present  at  the  time  the 
vote  was  taken. 

President  Thompson  —  Presidents  Van  Hise  and 
Wheeler,  members  of  the  committee,  who  are  in  favor  of 
this  report,  were  absent  when  the  vote  was  taken. 

The  President  —  It  will  take  a  vote  of  the  Association 
to  authorize  that. 

President  Thompson  —  My  vote  would  be  recorded  in 
the  affirmative,  in  favor  of  the  measure. 

President  Purinton  —  It  seems  to  me  it  is  important,  if 
we  go  before  the  public,  that  we  have  as  many  names  as  pos- 
sible, and  I  therefore  move  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized 
to  extend  the  vote  on  this  question  to  the  entire  body. 

President  Venable  —  Is  it  necessary  to  have  the  votes 
recorded  on  this  question  ?     It  is  adopted  by  a  majority  vote. 
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The  President  —  On  important  questions  it  is  very  cus- 
tomary to  record  the  vote. 

President  Venable  —  It  has  not  been  recorded  on  other 
matters,  and  members  who  have  not  heard  the  discussion 
may  not  know  how  to  vote.  Some  twenty  members  have 
voted  as  it  stands  now,  and  I  suppose  there  are  forty  odd 
members  of  the  Association. 

The  President  —  The  Chair  would  decide  that  it  is 
quite  competent  for  the  Secretary  to  record  the  vote  in  detail 
on  an  important  question  like  this,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 
A  motion  has  been  made  and  seconded  that  the  power  to  vote 
be  now  extended  to  the  members  who  have  come  into  the 
room  since  the  vote  was  taken. 

President  Purinton  —  My  motion  was  that  the  Secre- 
tary be  empowered  to  take  the  vote  of  all  the  members  of  this 
Association  who  have  not  voted  or  had  an  opportunity  to 
vote. 

The  President  —  By  letter  or  otherwise  ? 

President  Purinton  —  Here  or  elsewhere;  that  is  that 
a  copy  of  the  report  be  sent  forward  to  those  who  are  not 
here,  and  if  upon  that  they  wish  to  vote  they  can. 

President  Thompson  —  That  meets  my  views.  I  am 
quite  confident  Presidents  Van  Hise  and  Wheeler  would  vote 
in  favor  of  the  measure. 

President  Venabi.e  —  Does  this  give  those  gentlemen 
who  asked  for  more  time  an  opportunity  to  vote  later  on  ? 

The  President  —  The  Chair  would  think  so. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  President  —  There  is  a  standing  committee,  con- 
sisting of  President  Wheeler,  and  others  who  are  not  here, 
who  will  be  expected  to  make  a  report  of  progress  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  They  were  appointed  to  further 
this  cause.  This  committee.  State  Universities  Committee, 
consisting  of  Presidents  James,  Thompson  and  Ayers,  was 
appointed  last  year  at  Baton  Rouge,  with  the  understanding 
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that  they  were  to  engage  in  this  work  for  a  series  of  years. 
It  is  a  Standing  committee  unless  otherwise  ordered.  We 
might  call  upon  this  committee  at  the  afternoon  session,  to 
discuss  a  method  of  practical  working.  We  have  the 
thought,  now  we  must  have  the  will.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  one  of  their  members  that  perhaps  we  are  beginning  to  seem 
humorous  to  some  of  our  friends  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
cause.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  that.  The  time  has 
come  to  take  measures  to  push  the  thing  to  a  result,  what- 
ever length  of  time  it  may  take. 

President  Andrews  —  Your  voice  exactly  my  thought 
in  not  voting  for  the  proposition  that  was  recently  before  us. 
I  believe  in  a  national  university,  and  as  long  as  I  live  I 
promise  all  the  effort  I  can  give  in  favor  of  it.  My  trouble 
was  precisely  here  :  Are  we  in  a  condition  to  push  this  bill  ? 
How  can  we  do  it  ?  Can  President  James,  can  President 
Thompson,  can  President  Ayers,  can  any  or  all  of  that  com- 
mittee promise  that  when  the  next  Congress  comes  in  they 
can  be  in  Washington  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  ? 
We  know  how  idle  a  thing  it  is  to  give  a  bill  to  members  of 
Congress  and  ask  them  to  take  charge  of  it  when  they  have 
only  a  partial  interest  in  it.  And  even  if  you  can  get  a  half  a 
dozen  members  of  Congress  to  undertake  something  of  the 
sort,  they  would  have  to  be  stirred  and  pushed  and  helped  by 
someone  of  us.  Now  can  these  gentlemen  do  this  ?  Have 
they  the  purse  enabling  them  to  reside  in  Washington  for 
the  necessary  time,  and  if  they  have  not,  have  we  the  purse 
to  put  in  their  hands  ?  I  should  be  willing  myself,  out  of  my 
poverty,  to  make  a  personal  contribution  to  assist  them. 
They  are  just  the  men  to  do  this  if  they  can  afford  the  time. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give  you  my  sole  reason  for  not 
voting.  It  was  that  I  did  not  feel  sure  we  were  in  a  con- 
dition to  make  an  aggressive  fight.  My  excellent  friend. 
President  MacLean  of  Iowa,  says  the  way  to  resume  is  to  re- 
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sume.  Can  we  resume  ?  The  way  to  get  anywhere  is  to 
start.     Can  we  start  ? 

President  Andrews  —  We  can  easily  pass  a  vote.  In 
one  of  the  great  religious  organizations  that  broke  in  pieces 
between  the  North  and  the  South  in  1844,  there  was  a  nota- 
ble discussion  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  men  in  the  South  made  an  appeal  to  the  brethren 
from  the  North.  He  said  * 'Considering  the  situation  in  the 
Southern  states,  suppose  you  lived  where  we  do,  and  suppose 
you  had  slaves,  what  would  you  do  ?  " 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Spencer  H.  Cone,  who  had  a  voice 
like  the  voice  of  many  waters,  jumped  up  and  roared,  so  that 
the  whole  ten  thousand  people  present  heard  him:  **I 
would  proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land,  to  all  the  in- 
habitants thereof. 

We  can  proclaim.  The  brethren  present  do  proclaim, 
some  on  one  side  and  some  on  the  other,  but  something  must 
be  done  beyond  proclamation.  We  have  been  proclaiming 
here  year  after  year,  but  we  have  not  done  anything  else, 
and  I  have  felt  that  for  us  to  report  that  we  had  passed  our 
usual  resolutions  might  seem  to  be  a  lack  of  wisdom  on  our 
part.  We  have  made  our  repeated  proclamations  and  they 
have  become  just  a  little  irksome,  and  there  are  men  who 
laugh  when  our  proclamations  in  the  past  are  mentioned. 
Now  my  fear,  and  it  has  been  so  all  the  morning,  is  this, 
that  our  present  attitude  is  so  nearly  like  the  preceding,  that 
we  are  making  more  stale  by  our  present  action  what  was 
stale  already,  and  that  therefore  our  vote  this  morning,  in- 
stead of  furthering  the  cause,  would  be  a  .setback  to  it,  and  I 
had  the  thought  in  my  mind  that  it  would  be  better  to  print, 
or  to  lay  on  the  table,  or  to  continue,  or  to  make  a  mere 
statement  of  principles,  that  that  would  be  actually  better  for 
the  cause  than  to  pretend  to  begin  anew  what  is  called  an 
aggressive  policy,  but  what  has  been  laughably  the  reverse  of 
aggressive  up  to  date  ;  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  let 
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the  old  mwement  setrm  to  receive  a  quietus  for  a  few  years, 
and  then  start  on  under  more  hopeful  auspices.  That  is  my 
thought.  I  dare  say  I  may  be  more  or  less  mistaken.  I  am 
willing  always  to  be  corrected,  but  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
did  not  vote.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  reason  why  some- 
thing that  does  not  now  appear  possible  ought  to  be  rendered 
possible  if  we  are  going  forward.  To  show  my  sincerity  I 
will  contribute  a  hundred  dollars  to  the  support  of  this  com- 
mittee in  Washington  for  the  nece.ssay  time  when  Congress 
convenes,  or  for  the  support  of  any  other  committee  that  you 
will  appoint,  and  I  will  earn  the  money  by  sawing  wood,  if 
necessary. 

Chancellor  Strong  —  I  was  not  here  when  the  vote  was 
taken.     Would  it  be  in  order  to  have  my  vote  recorded  ? 

The  President  —  That  privilege  has  been  extended. 

Chancellor  Strong  —  In  favor  of  the  motion. 

President  Purinton  —  Are  we  leaving  this  question 
now  entirely  ? 

The  President  —  No. 

President  Thompson  — There  is  a  matter  I  think  is  due 
to  this  Association  in  this  connection.  The  National  Educa- 
tion Association  did  vote  five  hundred  dollars  in  order  to  get 
a  report  from  the  committee  which  has  been  referred  to  here, 
and  it  was  further  said  in  the  discussion  of  that  matter  that  if 
this  five  hundred  dollars  should  bring  forth  a  report  that  looked 
at  all  feasible,  there  was  more  money  back  of  that  proposi- 
tion. I  mean  to  say  that  the  National  Education  Association 
is  going  to  be  back  of  this  proposition  just  as  sincerely  as 
this  body  is,  and  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
country  when  there  has  been  a  definite  proposition,  behind 
which  anybody  could  come. 

President  Pukinton  —  We  have  six  hundred  dollars 
and  over  in  our  own  treasury  ;  and  while  we  will  accept  with 
gratitude  any  proffers  of  aid,  individual  or  otherwise,   it  may 
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not  be  inappropriate  for  us  to  make  an  appropriation  from 
our  own  funds  for  the  use  of  this  committee. 

The  Secretary  —  I  move  that  the  committee  bring  in, 
this  afternoon,  a  definite  scheme  of  a  propaganda,  in  order 
that  we  may  see  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  plan. 

President  Merrifield  —  I  second  that. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

President  Swain  —  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  be  here 
this  afternoon,  and  sometime  before  we  adjourn  I  should  like 
to  have  about  three  minutes  of  the  time  of  the  Association  in 
which  to  ask  two  or  three  questions. 

The  President —  If  there  is  no  objection,  you  may  take 
it  now\ 

President  Merrifield  —  I  have  given  President  Swain 
my  time.  The  matter  which  I  was  to  present  this  afternoon 
will  be  covered  by  President  Tight,  so  it  gives  me  pleasure  to 
yield  my  time  to  President  Swain. 

President  Swain  —  I  thank  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  allowing  me  a  few  minutes.  I  saw  in  one  of  the 
recent  journals  that  President  Eliot  said  that  the  authorities 
of  a  college  would  have  to  determine  whether  that  college 
should  be  for  men  or  for  women,  that  it  could  not  perma- 
nently exist  for  both.  Now,  in  all  of  the  universities  of  the 
association,  you  have,  perhaps  under  different  names,  the 
college  of  liberal  arts.  President  Angell  said  to  me  once  that 
he  considered  the  college  of  liberal  arts  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  the  backbone  of  the  institution.  I  want  to  find 
out,  simply  by  a  show  of  hands,  how  many  find  the  percen- 
tage of  women  in  the  department  of  liberal  arts,  increasing. 
In  your  institutions,  how  many  find  in  the  department  of 
liberal  arts,  or  whatever  may  be  the  name  that  corresponds  to 
that,  that  the  percentage  of  women  is  increasing  ?  (A  large 
number  of  hands  were  raised.)  Are  there  any  who  find  them 
not  increasing  ?  (There  was  a  small  display  of  hands.)  I 
think  I  may  say  then   as  a  general   proposition   that  the  per- 
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centage  of  women  in  the  department  of  liberal  arts  of  state 
universities  is  increasing. 

A  Member  —  How  many  hands  did  you  count  ? 

President  Swain  —  Fourteen  said  they  were  increasing. 
There  were  others  that  did  vote.  The  other  question  that  I 
want  to  ask  is  this  :  In  how  many  universities  here  repre- 
sented are  there  more  women  now  than  men,  in  the  college  of 
liberal  arts  ?  Of  course  those  institutions  that  are  for  men 
only  are  not  considered.     (A  number  of  hands  were  raised.) 

Thank  you.  There  is  one  other  question.  In  order  that 
the  college  of  liberal  arts  may  continue  a  coeducational  col- 
lege, there  have  been  two  remedies  applied  to  keep  men  and 
women  about  equal.  One  is  to  limit  the  number  of  women, 
which  does  not  seem  to  me  best  because  it  makes  a  different 
standard  for  men  and  women,  and  the  other  is  to  provide 
studies  for  men  only,  such  as  applied  science,  political 
economy,  etc.  Is  there  any  other  provision  that  any  member 
of  this  Association  can  suggest  to  keep  the  college  of  liberal 
arts  numerically  equal  in  the  number  of  men  and  women, 
besides  those  two  methods  ? 

President  Tight  —  Provide  corresponding  courses  for 
the  women,  to  those  which  you  have  for  the  men,  technical 
courses.  You  have  specialized  schools  for  the  men.  De- 
velop specialized  schools  for  the  women. 

President  McLean  of  Idaho  —  That  is,  you  mean  de- 
velop the  studies  that  anticipate  the  taking  up  of  professional 
work  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  ? 

President  Swain  —  Then  the  college  of  liberal  arts  in 
that  case  would  not  stand  on  its  own  merits.  Or  do  you 
mean  that  they  must  have  a  certain  number  of  courses  in 
liberal  arts  in  order  to  take  these  other  courses  ? 

President  Tight  —  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  in 
many  of  these  catalogues  you  will  find  course  marked  **Open 
only  to  men."     You   will  not  find    **Courses  open  only   to 
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women."     There  is  a  deficiency   in  the  development  of  the 
curriculum  for  the  women,  in  special  courses. 

The  President  —  Taking  up  the  additional  subjects 
which  are  on  the  program,  I  think  that  on  the  average  we 
have  about  ten  minutes  time  for  each  subject. 

President  Swain  —  Before  you  go  ahead,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  sometime  before  this  meeting  adjourns  I  should  be 
glad  if  you  would  call  upon  our  freshman  honorary  member. 
It  may  not  be  known  to  all  members  of  this  Association  that 
President  Fulton  was  the  organizer  of  this  Association,  and  I 
think  that  in  the  early  days  it  is  only  truthful  to  say  that  he 
held  this  organization  together.  I  want  all  the  newer  mem- 
bers to  know  that,  and  I  ask  that  at  some  time  he  be  heard 
from. 

The  President  —  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  President  Fulton. 

President  Fulton —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppose  we  have 
all  heard  the  expression,  as  I  have  heard  it  used  publicly  by 
more   than   one,  and   especially   by   President   Swain,    **the 
satisfactions  of   a   college   president.'*     We   all  know   from 
experience  that  some  of   these   satisfactions   are   very  large, 
and  some  of  them  are   less.     When  I  was  quite   a  small  boy 
reared  in  a  Scotch    Presbyterian   home,    where  the   Sabbath 
day   was   observed   very   strictly,    I   remember,    that  I  then 
seemed  to  think  of  more   things  on  Sunday  that  I  wanted  to 
do,  and  that  I  could  not  do,    than  on  all  of   the  other  days  of 
the  week.     (Laughter).     Some  of  those  thoughts  were  very 
pleasant,  anticipating  what  great  things  might  be  done  under 
certain  circmustances.     Not   all   of  these   day   dreams   were 
ever  realized.     Some  years  ago  a  suggestion  came  to  me  from 
a  distinguished  jurist  in  Mississippi,    that  it  would  be  a  wise 
thing  if  the  state   universities  could   be   organized   somehow 
into  a  working  body.     I  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  study 
of  Federal' aid  to   education  throughout   the    country,    and  it 
came  up  in  that  connection.     Following  this  thought,  at  the 
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Denver  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  as 
you,  Mr.  President,  will  remember,  a  call  was  issued  by  me 
for  the  first  meeting  of  State  University  Presidents,  which 
meeting  led  to  the  organization  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities.  Not  more  than  half  a  dozen  men  were 
present.  They  did  me  the  honor  to  elect  me  president.  I 
served  as  a  sort  of  incubator  for  the  germ.  I  was  elected 
president  for  several  years  in  succession.  Out  of  that  germ 
has  grown  this  meeting  with  its  splendid  interest  and  its 
great  possibilities.  This  historical  fact  makes  one  of  the 
greater  satisfactions  that  have  come  to  me  as  a  college  Presi- 
dent, but  the  greatest  comes  from  this  very  kind  expression 
of  your  appreciation  of  the  part  that  I  had  in  the  beginning 
of  this  work.     I  thank  you  sincerely.     (Applause). 

After  an  announcement  by  President  MacLean  relative  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Religious  Education  Association  to  be 
held  in  Washington,  February  11-13,  1908,  and  in  reference 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  and  Council  of  the  United 
Chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  held  in  Williamsburg  in 
September  last,  the  Association  took  a  recess  until  three 
o'clock  P.  M. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  President  —  The  first  subject  this  afternoon  is  The 
Place  of  Cultural  Studies  in  the  Program  of  The  Technical 
Courses,  on  which  we  will  listen  to  papers  by  Presidents 
Craig  and  Tisdel. 

The  Place  of  Cultural  Studies  in  the  Programme  of  the 
Technical  Courses 


President  F.  M.  Tisdel,  University  of  Wyoming 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  place  of  cultural  studies  in  the 
program  of  the  technical  courses  is  not  contemplated  in  this 
paper.  I  am  asked  to  speak  simply  of  **the  importance  and 
bearing  of  the  subject."  Of  course  the  question  is  funda- 
mentally a  theoretical  one.  Is  engineering  a  learned  profes- 
sion to  be  placed  side  by  side  with  medicine,  law,  and  divin- 
ity ;  or  is  it  a  kind  of  advanced  manual  training,  a  highly 
developed  trade  ?  Is  its  only  aim  industrial  efficiency,  or 
has  it  larger  ideals  of  public  leadership  and  service  ?  The 
language  of  the  original  Morrill  Act,  which  gave  the  chief 
impetus  to  this  kind  of  education  is  interesting  in  this  con- 
nection.    It  reads : 

**  There  shall  be  annually  appropriated  for  the  endowment, 
support  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  where  the 
leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific 
and  classical  studies  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach 
such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic   arts     *     *     *     in  order  to  promote  the  liberal 
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and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several 
pursuits  and  professions  of  life.'* 

In  interpreting  this  act  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Education,  on  October  21st,  1890,  when  the  Morrill  Act  of 
that  year  was  under  consideration  :     Mr.  Morrill  said  : 

**  It  seems  that  under  the  late  act  giving  further  endow- 
ment to  these  colleges  it  is  proposed  to  establish  something 
that  will  amount  to  nothing  more  than  an  agricultural  school 
for  our  state.  I  would  regard  that  as  a  revolution  and  sub- 
versive of  the  whole  idea  of  the  land  grant  act  of  1862,  which 
was  of  a  much  broader  kind.  It  included,  to  be  sure,  the 
idea  that  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  were  to  have  a 
leading,  or  first,  position,  but  it  also  included  much  more. 
It  was  for  the  industrial  classes,  to  promote  their  instruction 
generally,  and  it  was  not  to  exclude  even  the  classics. 
Therefore,  I  should  regard  any  change  from  the  original  act 
as  a  diversion  of  the  fund,  and  a  revolution  of  the  whole 
practical  idea." 

And  again  : 

**  The  object  of  the  introduction  of  the  bill  in  1862  was  to 
give  a  chance  to  the  industrial  classes  of  the  country  to  ob- 
tain a  liberal  education,  something  more  than  what  was  be- 
stowed by  our  universities  and  colleges  in  general,  which 
seemed  to  be  more  based  on  the  English  plan  of  giving 
education  only  to  what  might  be  called  the  professional 
classes  in  law,  medicine,  and  theology." 

Evidently  Mr.  Morrill  had  in  mind  neither  a  highly  devel- 
oped trade  school  nor  an  advanced  school  of  manual  training. 
His  aim  was  to  give  to  the  industrial  classes  as  wade  oppor- 
tunities for  liberal  and  professional  training  as  those  open  to 
students  of  medicine,  law,  or  divinity.  If  this  is  the  true 
theory  of  technical  education,  the  cultural  studies  should 
receive  more  emphasis  than  they  usually  get. 

The  practical  side  of  the  question,  however,  is  more 
important  than   the   theoretical   side.     The   difficulty  is    not 
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SO  much  that  our  ideals  of  technical  education  are  narrow 
as  that  the  technical  demands  made  by  the  profession  upon 
graduates  have  crowded  the  curriculum  till  there  is  no 
room  for  cultural  studies..  It  is  practically  impossible  to 
place  any  large  amount  of  culture  work  in  the  program  of 
the  schools  as  they  exist  today  without  adding  a  year  or  two 
to  the  courses  of  study. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  face  frankly  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  highest  grade  state  technical  schools  shall  add 
one  or  two  years  to  the  regular  four-years  collegiate  course. 
If  the  engineering  profession  is  to  be  a  learned  profession  and 
upon  the  same  basis  as  medicine,  law,  and  divinity,  this  is 
the  natural  result.  Two  years  at  least  could  be  added  before 
the  length  of  time  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  highest  grade 
schools  of  medicine  and  law.  Indeed,  within  the  last  year 
Harvard  University  has  practically  done  this  by  establishing 
a  graduate  school  of  applied  science  and  laying  less  emphasis 
on  the  lower  grade  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  Last  year 
the  graduate  school  began  with  25  members  and  has  begun 
its  second  year  with  53,  whereas  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  has  decreased  in  attendance  from  205  to  118.  The 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  has  practically  reached 
the  same  position  by  a  different  route.  Sixteen  per  cent  of 
the  students  take  five  years  to  complete  the  work  for  the  first 
degree;  four  and  three  tenths  per  cent  (namely,  12  out  of 
277  in  the  class  of  1906)  remain  for  a  year  of  graduate  study, 
of  the  277  graduates  in  1906,  48  had  come  to  the  Institute  with 
at  least  one  year  of  college  work  and  30  were  college  gradu- 
ates. One  hundred  and  thirty-two  (132)  students  entered  in 
1907  from  other  colleges:  70  graduate,  6  three  year  men,  26 
two  year  men,  26  one  year  men  and  4  not  known.  At  North- 
western University,  I  understand,  President  Harris  is  intro- 
ducing a  five  or  six  years  technical  course,  and  President 
Schurman  in  his  last  annual  report  recommends  a  five  year 
course  for  every  professional   degree  at   Cornell   University, 
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the  first  year  to  be  devoted  to  humanistic  studies,  the  second 
to  pure  science,  the  last  three  to  strictly  technical  studies. 
Now,  it  might  not  be  wise  for  all  schools  of  technology  thus 
to  raise  their  standards.  I  believe  in  collegiate  courses  in 
applied  science,  I  believe  in  manual  training  high  schools, 
I  believe  in  trade  schools.  But  I  also  believe  that  Harvard 
University,  The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cor- 
nell University,  and  Northwestern  University  are  on  the 
right  road,  and  that  the  greatest  among  the  state  universities 
should  seek  to  make  engineering  just  as  much  a  liberal  pro- 
fession as  medicine,  law,  and  divinity  and  elevate  them  all. 

To  work  out  the  matter  in  detail  the  first  question  to  arise 
is  whether  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  technical 
schools  shall  be  two  years  of  collegiate  instruction,  including 
the  work  in  pure  science  and  in  cultural  studies,  as  President 
Schurman  suggests,  or  whether  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion shall  be  the  same  as  now  and  the  course  5e  lengthened 
to  five  or  six  years,  the  culture  studies  being  scattered  over 
the  entire  course  instead  of  being  crowded  into  the  first  two 
collegiate  years.  There  are  advantages  both  ways  but  they 
cannot  be  taken  up  in  this  paper. 

Another  and  rather  pressing  question,  even  in  the  present 
curriculum,  is,  '*what  shall  be  the  nature  of  the  culture  stud- 
ies, and  how  shall  they  be  taught."  I  pass  by  without  much 
comment  German,  French,  and  the  English  language. 
These  are  not  strictly  culture  studies  but  tools  of  the  profes- 
sion. German  and  French  are  not  introduced  into  the  tech- 
nical schools  so  much  for  the  sake  of  opening  up  to  the  stu- 
dent the  rich  artistic  literature  in  French  and  German  as  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  into  his  hands  all  technical  literature. 
Knowledge  and  skill  in  the  English  language  is  a  requisite 
to  the  profession.  The  business  of  the  engineer  of  a  high 
order  is  not  so  much  to  work  with  his  hands  as  it  is  to  direct 
and  instruct  those  who  do.  The  means  of  expression,  there- 
fore,   is    a    fundamental   technical   requirement.     Mr.  John 
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Lyle  Harrington,  Consulting  Engineer,  of  Kansas  City,  in 
speaking  to  the  Technological  Society  of  Kansas  City  said 
upon  this  subject  : 

'*  But  the  preparation  of  reports,  specifications,  and  con- 
tracts is  the  most  particular  and  momentuous  task  the  tech- 
nical man  has  to  perform.  A  misused  word,  a  phrase  whose 
meaning  is  ambiguous,  a  paragraph  that  is  confused,  or  the 
omission  of  a  direction  or  a  precaution,  may  result  in  great 
damage,  to  both  the  client  and  the  technical  man.  It  is  not 
enough  to  be  careful  in  a  general  way.  Every  word,  every 
phrase,  every  sentence,  has  a  direct  and  vital  bearing  on  the 
work  governed  by  the  documents.  I  have  known  the  pres- 
ence in  a  contract  for  a  single  word  of  equivocal  meaning  to 
cost  one  of  the  parties  many  thousands  of  dollars,  though 
when  the  contract  was  drawn  there  was  no  question  regard- 
ing the  intent  of  the  parties  to  it.  Probably  the  majority  of 
the  civil  law  suits  are  caused  not  by  trickery  or  deceit  or 
dishonesty,  but  by  the  use  of  ambiguous  words  and  phrases, 
bad  ordering  of  the  matter,  incompleteness  and  other  faults 
in  the  language  of  the  correspondence,  specifications,  and 
contracts.  There  is  no  more  certain  way  for  the  engineer  to 
protect  his  own  and  his  client's  interests  than  to  prepare  all 
documents  in  accordance  with  the  best  English  usage  as  well 
as  wath  technical  skill  ;  and  there  is  no  surer  way  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  trouble  and  financial  loss  than  to  neglect  the 
character  of  the  language." 

The  French,  German,  and  English  languages,  therefore, 
enter  the  curriculum  not  as  culture  studies  but  as  technical 
studies.  The  strictly  cultural  studies  now  in  engineering 
courses  are  history,  economics,  philosophy,  and  literature. 
Are  they  taught  at  present  in  the  best  way  ?  Should  Engi- 
neering students  be  put  into  the  conventional  classes  in 
ancient  and  modern  history  or  should  the  emphasis  for  them 
be  placed  upon  industrial  history,  especially  the  industrial 
history  of   England,  Germany,    and  the   United  States  ?     It 
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has  been  the  tendency  in  many  technical  departments  to  give 
a  course  in  the  history  of  that  department,  let  ns  say,  the 
history  of  electricity  or  the  history  of  steam  power.  This 
may  have  some  technical  advantage.  Does  it,  however,  offset 
the  cultural  advantage  that  systematic  courses  in  industrial 
history  would  have.  In  economics,  should  the  introductory 
courses  be  followed  by  courses  in  sociology  on  the  ground 
that  a  leader  in  the  engineering  profession  should  be  familiar 
with  our  entire  social  as  well  as  industrial  system  if  we  are  to 
depend  upon  him  to  be  a  sane  leader  ?  Should  philosophy 
be  taught  at  all  to  technical  students  ?  If  so  should  it  be 
taught  from  the  old  standpoint  of  metaphysics  or  from  the 
new  standpoint  of  experimental  psychology  or  rather  from 
neither,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  philosophy  as  the 
science  of  the  sciences,  a  process  of  co-ordinating  and  syste- 
matizing the  established  truth  of  the  various  sciences  ? 

Lastly  there  is  the  subject  of  literature.  It  is  questionable 
whether  in  technical  courses  very  much  ought  to  be  done  in 
the  way  of  philology,  and  the  preliminary  courses  should  be 
not  so  much  to  lay  the  basis  for  advanced  scholarly  work 
as  to  stimulate  a  side  of  character  which  is  not  touched  by 
the  technical  studies.  How  important  and  how  feasible  is 
it  to  teach  literature  to  technical  students  with  a  view  to 
spiritual   enlargement,  perspective  in  life  ? 

By  way  of  summary,  let  me  say  that  the  following  ques- 
tions, seem  to  me  to  be  pertinent  : 

First,  Should  the  engineering  profession  be  considered  as 
a  liberal  profession,  side  by  side  with  the  professions  of  medi- 
cine, law,  and  divinity  ? 

Second,  Should  one  or  two  years  be  added  to  the  engineer- 
ing curriculum  in  the  schools  of  highest  grade  ? 

Third,  Should  the  requirements  for  admission  be  two  years 
of  college  work  with  the  culture  studies  and  the  basic  scien- 
tific studies  in  these  years  and  the  technical  studies  later,  or 
should  the   requirements   for   admission    be    practically   the 
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same  as  now,  some  technical  courses  beginning  early  and  the 
cultural  studies  being  spread  over  the  entire  five  or  six 
years  ? 

Fourth,  What  cultural  studies  should  be  admitted  into  the 
curriculum  ? 

Fifth,  How  can  these  courses  be  best  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  technical  students  ? 

Sixth,  Are  these  questions  of  sufficient  importance  to  war- 
rant the  gathering  of  statistics  as  to  what  is  now  being  offered 
in  the  technical  schools  and  of  getting  a  consensus  of  opinion 
as  to  what  courses  should  be  offered  and  how  and  when  they 
should  be  taught  ? 


The  Place  of  Cultural  Studies  in  Technical  Courtes 

President  O.  J.  Craig,  University  of  Montana. 


Fourteen  years  ago  in  the  first  general  conference  ever 
held  to  discuss  the  whole  subject  of  technical  education  Gen- 
eral Francis  Walker  proposed  the  question  **What  is  the 
real  purpose  of  instruction  along  technical  lines?"  Is  it 
educational  and  for  the  training  of  the  faculties  in  a  way  that 
will  develop  the  best  manhood;  or  ** Is  it  for  the  purpose  of 
training  the  student  to  do  certain  things  without  especial 
regard  to  their  educational  value  ?  *' 

Another  way  of  stating  the  same  question  is  to  ask 
whether  the  purpose  of  education  is  the  development  of 
power  in  the  individual  or  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
We  are  all  pretty  well  agreed  that  knowledge  in  itself  is  not 
power.     Powder  only  resides  in  the  ability  to  apply  knowledge. 
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Not  only  this,  but  we  are  more  and  more  inclined  to  agree 
with  Herbart  that  the  measure  of  one's  success  is  the  amount 
of  his  usefulness  to  society.  These  pertinent  questions  must 
be  answered  before  deciding  upon  the  subjects  to  be  inserted 
in  the  curriculum  of  study  in  the  technical  school. 

The  title  of  the  subject  assigned  me  indicates  that  there 
are  some  studies  in  the  technical  course  that  have  little  or  no 
cultural  value.  While  this  may  be  partially  true  I  am  not 
inclined  to  accept  it  as  final  without  very  close  scrutiny. 
Before  accepting  this  as  a  general  conclusion  there  must  be 
some  specific  statements  proved.  Subjects  found  necessary 
in  technical  courses  and  that  have  little  or  no  cultural  value 
must  be  specified  and  their  place  in  the  system  determined, 
and  we  must  also  be  assured  of  their  proper  values  both 
educative  and  technical. 

There  is  doubtless  some  difficulty  in  reaching  ultimate 
truth  in  this  matter  for  the  reason  that  the  question  is  new 
or  at  least  comparatively  so.  Possibly  the  matter  of  expedi- 
ency is  to  be  considered  in  some  cases.  I  would  hesitate  to 
assert  that  the  same  course  of  study  in  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing found  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
would  be  the  very  best  under  all  circumstances  and  in  all  its 
details  for  adoption  in  the  Engineering  Departments  of  the 
University  of  Montana  or  the  University  of  Wyoming.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  can  be  confidently  affirmed  that  the  question  of 
environment,  or  in  other  words  of  expediency,  should  some- 
times modify  the  course  of  study,  and  yet  the  elements  of 
manhood  are  the  same  in  Massachusetts  as  in  Montana  or 
Wyoming. 

In  any  system  of  education  the  question  of  manhood  or  the 
man  in  the  community  after  he  has  received  his  scholastic 
training  is  one  of  the  most  important  considerations. 

Does  the  training  for  manhood  or  for  the  various  duties  of 
citizenship  demand  any  particular  program  of  studies,  or 
may  it  be  accomplished  in  different  ways,  is  also  a  serious 
question  and  one  that  deserves  careful  scrutiny. 
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There  was  a  time  in  our  educatioual  history  when  we  thought 
that  to  secure  a  certain  form  of  culture,  a  certain  definite 
course  of  study  must  be  pursued  ;  that  there  was  one  form  of 
culture  to  be  secured  by  the  study  of  Latin,  another  by  the 
study  of  German,  another  by  the  study  of  Mathematics  and 
still  another,  perhaps,  by  the  study  of  the  natural  or  physical 
sciences.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  in  the  trend  of  thought  in 
educational  circles  there  is  a  tendency  to  emphasize  the 
length  of  time  spent  on  the  work,  and  the  intensity  of  the 
application,  rather  than  the  particular  subjects  pursued.  In 
other  words  we  are  inclining  toward  the  position  that  for 
educational  purposes  and  training,  a  year  of  German  is 
equivalent  to  a  year  of  French,  a  year  of  Latin,  or  a  year  of 
biology.  I  do  not  state*  that  we  have  all  reached  these  con- 
clusions, only  that  there  is  a  decided  tendency  in  this 
direction.  Is  it  not  possible  that  technical  work  in  culture 
courses  and  culture  work  in  technical  courses  ought  to  be 
subject  to  the  same  doctrine  of  equivalents  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  technical  studies  designed  exclusively 
to  prepare  the  student  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  special 
occupation  would  isolate  its  product  from  that  mental  and 
moral  life  by  which  every  man  is  surrounded,  and  would  not 
give  the  ability  to  serve  society  as  is  demanded  from  the 
educated  man  and  loyal  citizen.  There  are  other  considera- 
tions than  mere  self-interest  in  physical  surroundings. 

In  Germany  great  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  acquisition  of 
general  culture  in  the  technical  high  schools.  The  German 
technical  high  school  has  adopted  the  highest  educational 
aim  of  the  university.  As  a  result,  the  student  when  he  enters 
the  higher  technical  schools  has  already  a  fair  amount  of 
general  culture.  The  tendency  in  our  best  American  schools 
is  to  require  liberal  studies  in  the  preparation  for  the  pro- 
fessional course. 

We  seem  to  be  returning  to  the  old  moral  code  rather  than 
to  continue  tending  toward  the  doctrine  of  self  interest  that 
has  endeavored  to  supplant  it. 
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Lord  Playf  air  was  accustomed  to  say**  that  it  is  the  ab- 
stract and  not  the  practical  science  that  is  the  soul  of  in- 
dustry." The  searchers  after  truth  for  truth's  sake  are  the 
ones  who  promote  industrial  progress. 

A  man  must  spend  his  life  in  certain  environment,  mental, 
moral,  and  physical.  It  is  of  as  much  importance  that  he  be 
educated  in  those  things  that  will  fit  for  the  mental  and 
moral  environment  as  for  the  physical. 

True  education  is  the  harmonious  development  of  all  the 
human  faculties.  Some  one  puts  the  matter  in  this  rather 
quaint  manner,  that  many  systems  of  past  education  have 
made  use  of  only  a  part  of  the  house,  leaving  many  valuable 
rooms  unoccupied,  we  ought  to  occupy  the  whole  house. 

Some  of  those  trained  in  our  schools  will  become  physi- 
cians, some  lawyers,  some  engineers,  but  all  ought  to  be  good 
citizens  and  serve  the  various  communities  where  they  may 
chance  to  live. 

People  desire  more  in  the  physician  than  a  mere  knowl- 
edge of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine. 

People  desire  something  more  in  the  minister  than  the 
knowledge  of  theological  doctrine  and  homiletics. 

The  community  demands  something  more  from  the  engi- 
neer than  the  knowledge  of  how  to  con.struct  machines, 
dynamos,  and  power  plants,  and  the  ability  to  direct  them 
after  they  have  been  constructed. 

It  is  certainly  a  serious  mistake  to  separate  the  technical 
and  practical  education  from    the  theoretical  and  the  liberal. 

Some  technical  men  do  not  succeed  as  well  as  they  might 
and  are  destitute  of  certain  power  because  they  have  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  classical  literature  and  have  not  been  thor- 
oughly trained  in  the  use  of  language.  Their  higher  educa- 
tion is  almost  entirely  technical. 

Our  best  schools  of  applied  science  make  about  the  same 
requirements  for  admission  as  are  demanded  in  llie  usual  de- 
partments of  the  University,  but  there  are   others  that  admit 
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to  their  courses  with  only  a  grammar  school  education  sup- 
plemented with  a  little  work  in  mathematics  and  physical 
science,  there  is  no  room  for  culture  work  in  the  course, 
and  the  result  is  only  a  partial  training.  A  training  that  is 
deficient  in  some  valuable  culture  elements. 

The  technical  man  of  the  highest  order  is  not  alone  a  cul- 
tured gentleman  familiar  with  the  customs  of  polite  society, 
versed  in  the  best  literature  of  his  own  language.  He  is 
able  to  read  many  branches  of  learning  understandingly 
and  to  discuss  the  same  intelligently.  In  addition  to 
this  he  has  especial  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  the  ap- 
plied sciences.  He  can  understand  what  is  written  or  .spoken 
on  these  subjects  and  can  discuss  them  readily  and  ac- 
curately. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  technical  man  must  know 
something  about  everything  and  everything  about  some- 
thing. His  ideas  are  of  small  .value  except  as  he  is  able  to 
impart  them  to  others.  Again  is  there  not  danger  of  our 
neglecting  the  thorough  study  and  understanding  of  general 
principles,  and  general  methods  that  are  fundamental,  in  the 
haste  to  do  higher  and  more  advanced  work? 

An  esteemed  authority  lays  down  the  following  rules  for 
the  training  of  a  student  in  engineering.  These  seem  to  be 
of  general  application. 

1.  To  drill  the  student  in  all  the  details  of  his  profession 
or  to  impart  to  him  experience  is  not  posssible  in  a  school 
(experience  can  only  be  gained  after  he  leaves  school  and  en- 
ters upon  his  profession) . 

2.  To  attempt  to  perfect  him  in  those  things  that  he  will 
try  to  do  when  he  first  goes  to  work  at  the  expense  of  his 
later  success  is  a  very  short  sighted  policy. 

3.  The  work  in  these  special  lines  should  be  so  laid  out  as 
to  fit  him  as  thoroughly  as  po.ssible  to  grapple  wath  the 
classes  of  problems  that  he  is  likely  to  meet  in 'the  practice 
of  his   profession,    in   a   thoroughly  scientific   manner,    and 
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thus  to  teach  him  the  relations  of  his  scientific  studies  to  the 
practical  problem  he  will  meet  in  later  life.  It  is  important 
to  insert  in  the  course  as  many  of  those  subjects  that  give 
general  information  as  can  be  done  without  sacrificing  the 
main  purpose  of  the  course. 

A  man  is  well  educated  when  he  can  complete  work  and 
know  that  it  is  complete  and  accurate  and  that  it  will  stand 
though  all  the  critics  combine  against  it. 

He  knows  the  elements  of  all  the  literature,  all  the  arts,  and 
all  the  science,  that  make  up  the  life  of  his  time. 

He  knows  what  the  world  has  done.  He  knows  his  own 
limitation.  His  horizon  is  extended.  He  is  freed  from 
provincialism  and  rises  in  sympathy  to  all  the  w^orld. 

Give  the  boy  as  broad  and  as  liberal  an  education  as  time  and 
means  permit.  Send  the  young  men  into  the  higher  schools 
and  into  the  colleges  to  obtain  such  knowledge  and  disci- 
pline as  they  can  provide. 

Then  send  this  matured  and  trained  mind  into  the  techni- 
cal or  professional  school  to  become  familiar  with  the  arts  of 
doing  as  well  as  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  judgment 
which  the  successful  man  must  possess. 

Then  the  character  and  the  faculties  of  the  individual  will 
have  become  all  that  is  possible  before  the  actual  experiences 
of  life. 


Dean  Eddy  —  I  am  a  member  of  the  Engineering  Fac- 
ulty of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  The  last  thing  that  our 
Faculty  have  agreed  upon  is  to  lengthen  the  course  in  engi- 
neering to  five  years.  In  the  first  place  it  was  found  impossi- 
ble, in  a  state  where  the  public  education  is  so  organized 
that  the  high  schools  have  all  practically  the  same  grade,  to 
increase  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  university. 
We  next  discussed  the  question  whether  we  should  have  the 
engineering  students  take  a  year  in  the  College  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  the  Arts,  before  being  admitted  to  the  engin- 
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eering  school,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  medical  school  and 
the  law  school.  We  judged  that  to  be  impracticable,  be- 
cause the  mathematics,  etc.,  that  they  would  have  in  that 
College  of  Science,  Literature  and  the  Arts,  would  not  be  of 
precisely  the  same  nature  as  we  should  offer  and  not  of  the 
practical  character  that  we  desired.  We  have  found  a  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  subjects  which  it  is  necessary 
for  the  engineer  to  cover.  A  civil  engineer  must  now  cover 
reinforced  concrete  work,  which  he  did  not  have  to  study  a 
few  years  ago  to  any  considerable  extent.  A  mechanical 
engineer  must  cover  steam  turbines  and  other  subejcts  which 
he  did  not  have  a  few  years  ago.  Electrical  engineering 
work  has  likewise  increased,  and  so  on  in  the  various  engi- 
neering courses.  We  concluded  that  the  only  practical  way, 
since  the  courses  were  very  much  overloaded  and  the  stu- 
dents very  much  overcrowded  with  work  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  cover  the  studies  which  are  necessary,  was  to 
increase  the  length  of  the  course  by  one  year.  We  have  for 
some  years  been  offering  a  course  of  five  years  in  length  in 
which  more  cultural  studies  w^ere  allowed,  but  since  that  was 
in  competition  with  a  four-years  course,  students  usually  took 
the  four-years  course  to  save  time  ;  but  we  shall  abolish  the 
usual  four-years  course  when  this  proposition  is  carried  into 
effect,  and  we  plan,  in  lengthening  our  present  four-years 
course  to  five  years  to  introduce  additional  cultural  studies 
and  put  the  more  important  concluding  parts  of  the  technical 
work  in  the  fifth  year,  so  that  the  student  can  not  be  said  to 
be  an  engineer  when  he  completes  the  course  of  four  years. 
We  shall  give  him  a  degree  of  B.  S.  at  the  end  of  four  years, 
but  it  is  i^erfectly  understood  that  he  w^ill  not  thereby  get  a 
technical  degree,  and  will  not  be  fitted  technically  to  assume 
the  duties  of  an  engineer,  unless  he  shall  take  five  years  in- 
stead of  four  as  at  present.  We  confidently  expect  a  large 
number  of  students  will  go  on  and  take  the  fifth  year  and 
their  engineering  degree,  it  being  well   understood   that   the 
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important  technical  subjects  which  now  occupy  the  fourth 
year  will  occupy  the  fifth  year. 

Now  as  to  the  subjects  which  we  shall  thus  be  enabled  to 
introduce  into  the  course :  Under  the  gradual  pressure 
which  has  arisen  in  the  course  as  given  heretofore  we  were 
obliged  finally  a  few  years  ago  to  omit  modern  languages 
from  the  course  and  require  that  the  student  should  hav^e 
during  his  four  years  of  preparation  and  before  entrance,  at 
least  two  years  in  some  modern  language  and  possibly  more 
than  that ;  we  are  now  enabled  to  introduce  into  the  five-years 
course  the  further  study  of  modern  languages,  as  well  as  cer- 
tain other  subjects  which  we  regard  as  important  for  the 
engineering  profession,  viz.:  the  study  of  the  American 
government  and  history,  some  little  political  science  and  more 
political  economy,  especially  with  reference  to  transportation 
problems,  those  being  of  the  utmost  importance  at  present. 
We  are  trying  to  arrange  this  so  that  there  shall  be  two  years 
of  work  which  will  bring  the  student  into  direct  contact  with 
these  problems,  not  on  the  side  of  government,  but  on  the 
side  of  the  exploitation  of  public  works  of  various  kinds. 
And  the  emphasis  of  this  which  you  might  call  cultural  work, 
which  is  nevertheless  in  a  sense  technical,  will  be  upon  trans- 
portation and  its  cognate  problems.  It  is  on  such  a  basis  as 
this  that  we  are  trying  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  to  set- 
tle the  questions  which  have  been  raised  in  this  paper,  and  I 
simply  make  these  remarks  in  connection  with  the  request 
which  was  made  that  any  light  be  thrown  upon  the  question 
which  practical  experience  might  enable  any  of  us  to  offer. 

The  President  —  May  the  chair  ask  this — and  he  does 
it  with  some  hesitation — that  wherever  it  is  perfectly  feasible, 
we  have  now  summaries  and  conclusions,  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  completing  the  program  on  any  other  plan. 

The  President  —  The  next  subject  is  a  form  of  contract 
for  university  buildings  and  the  choice  of  a  university  archi- 
tect— Presidents  McLean,  of  Idaho,  and  Benton. 
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A  Form  of  Contract  for  University  Buildings 


President  J.  A.  MacLean,  University  of  Idaho 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  state  laws  govern- 
ing building  contracts,  it  is  not  easy  to  draft  a  uniform 
contract  for  general  adoption.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to 
draft  a  form  of  contract  which  would  meet  the  legal  require- 
ments of  all  of  the  states,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  form 
would  be  found  satisfactory  or  serviceable  in  practice.  In- 
deed I  have  it  chiefly  in  mind  to  warn  University  authorities 
against  all  uniform  contracts,  against  all  printed  forms  for 
whatsoever  purpose  prepared,  and  to  suggest  that  each  Uni- 
versity that  has  not  done  so  already,  require  its  attorneys  to 
draft  a  special  form  of  contract  suitable  to  its  circumstances, 
and  to  adhere  to  this  special  form  of  contract  as  tested  by 
time  and  amended  by  experience  in  all  its  building  opera- 
tions and  for  their  guidance  and  assistance  in  drafting  a  form 
that  wuU  suit  your  special  circumstances  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  the  State.  I  am  presenting  here  the  form  of  con- 
tract drafted  for  the  University  of  Idaho  after  a  comparison 
of  all  the  forms  of  contract  now  in  use  in  State  Universities, 
and  would  suggest  that  if  you  desire  a  new  form  of  contract 
you  hand  this  form  to  your  attorneys  together  with  the  well- 
known  uniform  contract  prepared  by  the  Association  of 
Architects,  and  the  form  of  contract  used  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

If  you  will  glance  at  the  printed  forms  that  have  been  dis- 
tributed, I  wull  mention  a  few  of  the  points  that  seem  to  re- 
quire some  emphasis: 

I .  The  whole  contract  contemplates  supervision  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Construction  appointed  by  the  owner. 
The  uniform  contract  prepared  by  the  architects  and  in  use 
in  all  except  eight  or  ten  of  the  State  Universities,  provides 
for  supervision  by  the  architect.     This  uniform  contract  was 
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prepared  for  or  by  architects  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
drafted  to  some  extent  in  the  interests  of  architects,  for  when 
the  uniform  contract  is  once  signed  by  the  parties,  the  archi- 
tect owns  all  the  plans  and  specifications  (though  they  may 
have  been  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  Regents) .  He  is  the 
sole  and  final  arbiter  in  case  of  dispute,  subject  of  course  to 
a  reference  to  arbitration,  and  in  general  is  the  sole  repository 
of  power  and  authority  in  connection  with  that  building,  nor 
can  he  be  discharged  in  case  he  does  not  perform  his  duty. 
Even  if  he  should  consent  to  resign,  the  contract  makes  no 
provision  for  a  successor.  In  signing  the  uniform  contract, 
the  Regents  have  practically  delegated  to  the  Architect  all 
their  powers  in  connection  with  the  building,  and  are  hence- 
forth and  absolutely  in  the  hands  and  at  the  mercy  of  a 
temporary  and  occasional  employee.  It  is  suggested,  there- 
fore, that  the  work  of  supervision  be  entrusted  to  a  Superin- 
tendent of  Construction  appointed  by  the  Regents  and  sub- 
ject to  removal  by  the  Regents,  and  that  your  contracts  be 
drafted  in  accordance  with  the  change. 

In  Article  III,  I  need  only  call  your  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  clause  which  requires  that  extras  must  be 
ordered  in  writing  by  the  Regents  and  that  a  price  for  the 
extra  must  be  agreed  upon  in  writing  by  the  Contractors  and 
the  Regents  before  any  given  extra  is  authorized  or  under- 
taken. 

Article  V  provides  for  the  deduction  of  agreed  and  liqui- 
dated damages  from  the  contract  price.  This  provision  is 
equitable  but  was  found  in  only  one  of  the  forms  submitted. 

Article  X  contains  the  following  provision  for  the  pro- 
tection of  labor  and  material  men:  **It  is  further  under- 
stood and  agreed,  etc.,"  in  states  that  do  not  permit  the  filing 
of  mechanics'  liens  on  University  buildings,  the  laborers  and 
material  men  are  without  protection  unless  it  is  provided 
that  estimates  will  not  be  issued  nor  payments  made  until 
labor  and   material   is   paid   for  and   receipts   or   waivers  of 
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claim  filed.  In  these  states  the  bond  furnishes  no  protection 
to  the  laborer  or  the  materialman,  for  he  is  not  a  party  to 
the  contract  and  cannot  bring  suit  against  the  sureties.  Nor 
can  the  Regents,  where  no  lien  has  been  filed,  pay  the 
claims  and  recover  from  the  sureties.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, then,  for  the  protection  of  the  material  men,  to  stipu- 
late that  claims  shall  be  paid  before  estimates  issue,  and  to 
check  up  the  contractors  receipts  very  carefully  week  by 
week  as  the  work  progresses. 

Article  XII  provides  that  each  party  to  the  contract  shall 
keep  his  own  interest  in  the  building  insured  and  shall  not 
be  liable  for  the  other's  loss  through  fire.  This  clause  is 
plainly  equitable  and  serviceable,  but  is  not  usually  found  in 
these  contracts.  It  was  suggested  by  the  form  now  in  use 
in  the  University  of  Utah. 

The  contracts  of  the  University  of  Chicago  provide  that 
the  contractors  shall  guarantee  the  building  for  one  year 
after  completion.  This  clause  is  not  included  in  this  con- 
tract. 

The  clauses  providing  for  reference  to  arbitration  have 
very  little  practical  value  and  may  be  omitted,  except  in 
cases  where  their  omission  would  cause  contractors  to  insure 
themselves  against  risk  by  raising  their  bids. 


FORM  OF  CONTRACT 

(University  of  Idaho) 

CW$  jRSreeMent  Made  the day  of 

in  the  year  one  thousand 

by  and  between • 

party  of  the  first  part, 

hereinafter  designated  the  Contractors,  and 

party  of  the  .second  part, 

hereinafter  designated  the  Owner : 
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WITNESSETH :  That  the  Contractors,  in  consideration 
of  the  fulfillment  of  the  agreements  herein  made  by  the 
Owner,  agree  with  the  said  Owner,  as  follows : 

Article  I.  The  Contractors  under  the  direction  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Construction  ap- 
pointed by  the  Owner,  hereinafter  designated  the  Superin- 
tendent, shall  and  will  provide  all  the  materials  and  perform 
all  the  work ,  for  the 


as  mentioned  in  the  specifications  and  shown  on  the  draw- 
ings prepared  by 

Architect,  which  drawings  and  specifications  are  identified 
by  the  signatures  of  the  parties  hereto  and  become  a  part  of 
the  contract. 

It  is  further  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto  that 
specifications  and  drawings  are  intended  to  co-operate  so  that 
any  materials  or  work  called  for  in  said  specifications  and  not 
shown  in  the  drawings,  or  vice  versa,  are  to  be  procured, 
provided ,  supplied  and  performed  the  same  as  if  shown  in 
both  drawings  and  specifications,  and  it  is  further  agreed 
that  the  decision  of  the  Superintendent  as  to  the  true  con- 
struction and  meaning  of  the  drawings  and  specifications 
shall  be  final. 

Article  II.  The  Owner  will  furnish  to  the  Contractors 
such  further  drawings  or  explanations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  detail  and  illustrate  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  Con- 
tractors shall  conform  to  the  same  part  of  this  contract  so  far 
as  they  may  be  consistent  wath  the  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions referred  to  in  Article  I. 

It  is  mutually  understood  and  agreed  that  all  drawings  and 
specifications  are  to  remain  the  property  of  the  Owner. 

Article  III.  The  Owner  shall  have  the  right  to  make 
any    alterations  in    the   work    under   this  contract,  pro\dded. 
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however,  that  no  alterations  shall  be  performed  by  the  Con- 
tractors or  paid  for  by  the  Owner  unless  a  written  order  has 
been  made  for  the  same  by  the  Owner  and  unless  a  price  is 
specifically  agreed  upon  in  writing  by  both  parties,  all  in  ad- 
vance of  the  performance  of  the  work  or  delivery  of  materials, 
and  the  value  of  the  addition  or  omission  so  determined  shall 
be  added  to  or  deducted  from  the  contract  price.  It  is  also 
provided  that  when  the  value  of  an  addition  or  omission  so 
ordered  by  the  Owner  has  not  been  fixed  in  advance  by  writ- 
ten agreement  between  the  parties,  the  value  of  said  addition 
or  omission  shall  be  computed  by  the  Superintendent,  and 
the  value  of  the  work  so  ascertained  shall  be  added  to  or  de- 
ducted from  the  contract  price  :  provided  further  that  if  said 
Owner  or  Contractors  shall  dispute  the  justice  of  the  Superin- 
tendent's decision  in  the  matter  of  the  value  of  said  altera- 
tion, then  either  of  them  may  have  such  disputed  matter  re- 
ferred to  arbitration  under  Article  IX  of  this  agreement,  by 
serving  notice  of  this  demand  therefor  upon  the  other  party 
within  three  days  after  receiving  notice  of  said  decision. 

Article  IV.  It  is  expressly  stipulated  and  agreed  by 
and  between  the  parties  hereto  that  the  Contractors  shall 
provide  sufficient,  safe  and  proper  facilities  at  all  times  for 
the  inspection  of  the  work  by  the  Superintendent,  and  that 
all  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  said  work  shall  be 
the  best  of  their  respective  kinds,  and  that  all  work  shall  be 
done  in  the  best  and  most  workmanlike  manner.  All  work 
which  is  found  to  be  unworkmanlike,  not  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  and  specifications,  or  otherwise  defective,  shall  be 
at  once  condemned  by  him  and  the  Contractors  shall  proceed 
immediately  to  take  down  the  faulty  structure  or  structures 
and  to  rebuild  and  replace  the  same  properly.  All  materi- 
als which  are  rejected  by  the  Superintendent  as  unfit  for  use 
in  said  work  or  as  not  complying  wMth  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications, shall  be  at  once  removed  from  the  premises  by  the 
Contractors.     The  Contractors   shall  employ   none   but  com- 
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petent  and  skilled  mechanics,  workmen  and  servants,  and  all 
such  as  the  Superintendent  finds  incompetent  or  inefficient  or 
objectionable  on  account  of  drunkenness  or  other  personal 
habits  shall  at  once  be  discharged  from  the  work  by  the  Con- 
tractors. 

Article  V.  Should  the  Contractors  at  any  time  refuse 
or  neglect  to  supply  a  sufficiency  of  properly  skilled  work- 
men, or  materials  of  the  proper  quality,  or  fail  in  any  respect 
to  prosecute  the  work  with  promptness  and  diligence,  or  fail 
in  the  performance  of  any  of  the  agreements  herein  con- 
tained, the  Superintendent  shall  be  at  liberty,  after  five  days 
written  notice  to  the  Contractors,  to  provide  any  such  labor 
or  materials  and  to  deduct  the  cost  thereof  from* any  money 
then  due  or  thereafter  to  become  due  to  the  contractors  un- 
der this  contract,  and  if  the  Superintendent  shall  certify  that 
such  refusal,  neglect  or  failure  is  sufficient  ground  for  such 
action,  the  Owner  shall  also  be  at  liberty  to  terminate  the 
employment  of  the  Contractors  for  the  said  work  and  to  enter 
upon  the  premises  and  take  possession,  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  the  work  comprehended  under  the  contract,  of  all 
materials,  tools  and  appliances  thereon,  and  to  employ  any 
other  person  or  persons  to  finish  the  work,  and  to  provide 
the  materials  therefor  ;  and  in  case  of  such  discontinuance  of 
the  employment  of  the  Contractors  they  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  receive  any  further  payment  under  this  contract  until  the 
said  work  shall  be  wholly  finished,  at  which  time,  if  the  un- 
paid balance  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  under  this  contract 
shall  exceed  the  expense  incurred  by  the  Owner  in  finishing 
the  work,  such  excess  shall  be  paid  by  the  Owner  to  the 
Contractors,  but  if  such  expense  shall  exceed  such  unpaid 
balance,  the  Contractors  and  their  Sureties  shall  pay  the 
difference  to  the  Owner.  The  expense  incurred  by  the 
Owner,  as  herein  provided,  either  for  furnishing  materials  or 
for  finishing  the  work,  and  any  damage  incurred  through 
such  fault,  shall  be  audited  and  certified  by  the  Superintend- 
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ent,  whose  certificate  thereof  shall  be  conclusive  upon  the 
parties,  provided,  however,  if  said  Owner,  or  Contractors, 
shall  dispute  the  justice  of  the  Superintendent's  decision  in 
the  matter  of  said  damages,  then  either  of  them  may  have 
such  disputed  matter  referred  to  arbitration,  under  Article 
JX  of  this  agreement,  by  serving  notice  of  his  demand  there- 
for upon  the  other  party  within  three  days  after  receiving 
notice  of  such  decision. 

Article  VI.  The  Contractors  shall  complete  the  several 
portions  and  the  whole  of  the  work  comprehended  in  this 
agreement  by  and  at  the  time  or  times  hereinafter  stated.  • .  • 


Time  is  an  essential  part  of  this  agreement,  and  if  the  Con- 
tractors' work  is  not  completed  on  or  before  the  dates  men- 
tioned in  this  article,  or  the  extension  of  same,  as  provided  in 
Article  VII,  the   Contractors  and   their  Sureties   shall  forfeit 

to  the  Owner dollars  for  each  and  every  day  such 

work  is  delayed  or  remains  unfinished,  as  agreed  and  liqui- 
dated damages,  and  the  Contractors  hereby  authorize  the 
Owner  to  retain  sufficient  of  cfny  moneys  still  due  or  to  become 
due  to  the  Contractors  to  liquidate  the  damages  caused  by 
such  default. 

Article  VII.  Should  the  Contractors  be  obstructed  or 
delayed  in  the  prosecution  or  completion  of  their  work  by 
the  act,  neglect,  delay  or  default  of  the  Owner  or  the 
Superintendent,  or  of  any  other  contractor  employed  by  the 
Owner  upon  the  work,  or  by  any  damage  which  may  happen 
by  fire,  lightning,  earthquake  or  cyclone,  or  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  work  by  the  employees  during  a  general  strike, 
then  the  time  herein  fixed  for  the  completion  of  the  work 
shall  be  extended  for  a  period  equivalent  to  the  time  lost  by 
reason  of  any  or  all  of  the  causes  aforesaid ;  but  no  such 
allowance  shall  be  made  unless  a  claim  therefor  is  presented 
in   writing   to   the  Owner  within   twenty-four    hours  of   the 
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occurrence  of   such  delay.     The   duration  of  such  extension 
shall  be  certified  to  by  the  Superintendent. 

Article  VIII.  The  Owner  agrees  to  provide  all  labor 
and  materials  not  included  in  this  contract  in  such  manner 
as  not  to  delay  the  material  progress  of  the  work,  ^and  in 
event  of  failure  so  to  do,  thereby  causing  loss  to  the  Con- 
tractors, agrees  that  he  will  reimburse  the  Contractors  for 
such  loss ;  and  the  Contractors  agree  that  if  they  shall  delay 
the  material  progress  of  the  work  so  as  to  cause  any  damage 
for  which  the  Owner  shall  become  liable  (as  above  stated) 
then  they  shall  make  good  to  the  Owner  any  such  damage. 
The  amount  of  such  loss  or  damage  to  either  party  hereto 
shall,  in  every  case,  be  fixed  and  determined  by  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

Article  IX.  Any  controversy  or  dispute  arising  under 
this  contract  shall  be  settled  by  the  Superintendent,  whose 
decision  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  the  parties  hereto, 
except  that  in  case  of  a  dispute  as  to  the  value  of  extra  work, 
or  of  work  omitted  under  the  provisions  of  Article  VII,  or  of 
the  amount  of  damage  referred  to  in  Article  V,  either  party 
may  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Superintendent  to  arbi- 
tration, and  to  that  end  it  is  agreed  that  any  said  appeal  shall 
be  submitted   to  arbitration  in  the  following  manner,   viz.: 

Either  party  desiring  to  arbitrate  shall  serve  a  notice  on 
the  other  party,  stating  his  grievance  and  his  intention  of 
appealing  to  arbitration,  which  said  notice  shall  be  served 
within  five  days  of  the  announcement  of  the  decision  com- 
plained of,  then  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  a  board  of 
arbitration  to  consist  of  one  person  selected  by  the  Owner 
and  one  person  selected  by  the  Contractors,  these  two  to 
select  a  third.  The  decision  of  any  two  of  his  board  shall 
be  final  and  binding  on  both  parties  hereto.  Each  party 
hereto    shall  pay  one-half   of  the    expense  of  such  reference. 
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Artici.k  X.  It  is  hereby  mutually  agreed  between  the 
parties  hereto  that  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  Owner  to  the 
Contractors  for  said  work  and  materials  shall  be 


subject  to  additions  and  deductions  as  hereinbefore  provided, 
and  that  such  sum  shall  be  paid  in  current  funds  by  the 
Owner  to  the  Contractors  in  installments,  upon  written  certi- 
ficates issued  by  the  Superintendent  about....  a  month  as 
long  as  the  work  progresses.  Kach  certificate  shall  repre- 
sent. . . .  per  cent  of  the  Superintendent's  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  labor  and  materials  incorporated  in  the  building  since 
the  preceding  certificate  was  issued  and  shall  call  for  pay- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  state  law  governing  the  same, 
provided,  however,  that  nothing  in  this  contract  shall  be  con- 
strued to  create  an  obligation  or  incur  a  liability  against  the 
state  in  excess  of  the   appropriation  made   for 

The  final  payment  of. ...  per  cent  shall  be  made  within.... 
days  after  this  contract  is  fulfilled  and  the  final  certificate 
issued. 

It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  it  shall  become  a 
condition  of  this  contract  that  the  Contractors  shall  make 
prompt  payment  of  all  claims  for  labor  performed  or  material 
used  in  this  building  before  presenting  claim  for  payment 
under  this  contract,  and  that  they  will  file  with  the  Owner 
duplicate  and  original  signed  payrolls,  receipts  and  waiv- 
ers of  claim,  showing  payment  in  full  of  all  such  claims 
together  with  the  affidavit  of  the  Contractors  that  such 
receipts  and  waivers  of  claim  cover  all  material  furnished 
and  labor  performed  upon  said  building  up  to  the  time  for 
which  said  bill  is  presented. 
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If  at  any  time  there  shall  be  evidence  of  any  lien  or  claim 
for  which,  if  established,  the  Owner  of  the  said  premises 
might  become  liable,  and  which  is  chargeable  to  the  Con- 
tractors the  Owner  shall  have  the  right  to  retain  out  of  any 
payment  then  due  or  thereafter  to  become  due  an  amount 
sufficient  to  completely  indemnify  him  against  such  lien  or 
claim.  Should  there  prove  to  be  any  such  claim  after  all 
payments  are  made,  the  Contractors  and  their  Sureties  shall 
refund  to  the  Owner  all  moneys  that  the  latter  may  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  in  discharging  any  lien  on  said  premises  made 
obligatory  in  consequence  of  the  Contractors'  default. 

Article  XI.  It  is  further  mutually  agreed  between  the 
parties  hereto  that  no  certificate  given  or  payment  made  un- 
der this  contract,  except  the  final  certificate  or  final  payment, 
shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  performance  of  this  con- 
tract, either  wholly  or  in  part,  and  that  no  payment  shall  be 
construed  to  be  an  acceptance  of  defective  work  or  improper 
materials. 

Article  XII.  The  Contractors  shall  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  and  until  the  final  payment  is  made  main- 
tain sufficient  insurance  to  protect  their  interest  in  said  work 
against  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  and  for  any  loss  of  the  Con- 
tractors by  fire  the  Owner  will  not  be  liable,  and  the  Owner 
may  maintain  at  Jiis  option  sufficient  insurance  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  interest  in  said  work  against  loss  or  damage  by 
fire. 

Article  XIII.  It  is  hereby  agreed  by  and  between  the 
parties  hereto  that  the  Contractors  before  beginning  work 
under  this   contract   shall  deliver  to   the   Owner  a  good  and 

sufficient  bond   under  the   statutes  of  the    State   of in 

the  penal  sum  of dollars,   payable  to  the  Ownier, 

and  that  said  bond  shall  be  security  for  the  proper  compli- 
ance with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  contract,  and  the 
fulfillment  of  all  requirements  and  guarantees  herein  set 
forth,  and  for  the  payment  of   all  claims  for  labor   performed 
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or  material  furnished  in  the  work  under  this  contract,  and 
that  a  copy  of  this  contract  shall  be  attached  to  said  bond, 
and  that  all  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  contract  shall  be 
conditions  of  said  bond,  and  upon  any  breach  thereof  by  the 
Contractors  resultinjj^  in  injury  or  damage  to  the  Owner  the 
Sureties  upon  said  bond,  shall  become  liable  to  the  Owner 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  the  bond,  any 
provisions  in   said    bond  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Article  XIV.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  Owner  shall 
not  in  any  manner  be  answerable  or  accountable  for  any 
violation  of  the  city  ordinances,  or  for  any  loss  or  damage 
arising  from  negligence  or  carelessness  of  the  Contractors  or 
of  any  one  in  their  employ,  to  any  person  or  persons  and  their 
property,  and  Said  Contractors  hereby  agree,  covenant  and 
promise  to  make  good  to  said  Owner  any  loss,  damage  or  ex- 
pense so  incurred,  together  with  reasonable  attorney's  fees ; 
also  that  all  the  foregoing  conditions  and  stipulations  shall 
be  mutually  binding  upon  executors,  administrators  and 
assigns. 

Article  XV.  The  Contractors  shall  provide  all  state- 
ments, affidavits,  waivers,  etc.,  required  by  the  Lien  Laws  of 
this  state,  at  such  times  and  in  the  form  required  by  said 
Laws  to  protect  the  Owner  against  mechanics*  or  other  liens, 
and  hereby  acknowledge  receipt  of  notice  from  the  Superin- 
tendent to  furnish  same. 

Article  XVI.  The  said  parties  for  themselves,  their 
heirs,  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  do  hereby 
agree  to  the  full  performance  of  the  covenants  herein  con- 
tained. 
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that  will  attract  architects  of  known  ability  is  one  conducted 
upon  a  carefully  adopted  set  of  rules  with  money  prizes  to  be 
awarded  to  first,  second  and  third  best  in  the  competition  as 
decided  by  competent  judges.  It  is  doubtful  whether  an 
institution  supported  by  public  taxation  may  legally  expend 
its  funds  to  pay  for  productions  of  this  sort,  some  of  which 
will  never  be  used  by  the  State,  and  even  though  a  competition 
of  this  sort  were  permissible  it  is  far  from  certain  that  it  would 
eventuate  satisfactorily.  Many  contests  of  this  sort  in  which 
really  distinguished  architects  have  participated  have  in  the 
final  results  proved  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  owners.  The 
architect  who  enters  a  competition  with  a  maximum  limit  in 
price  for  a  building  has  ever  before  him  the  temptation  to  ex- 
ceed the  limit  in  order  to  produce  a  plan  that  will  surpass 
those  of  his  competitors.  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city 
of  Cincinnati  has  recently  had  a  very  bitter  experience  as  a 
consequence  of  the  rivalry  of  architects  in  competition. 
The  new  Hughes  High  School  of  that  city  was  presented 
under  rules  agreeable  to  all,  to  architects  for  competitive 
plans.  The  limit  in  cost  was  to  be  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  judges,  all  of  whom  were  gentlemen  of  known 
character  and  skill  in  such  matters  finally  rendered  a  decision, 
but  when  bids  were  opened  for  the  building  according  to  the 
accepted  plans,  the  lowest  offered  was  seven  hundred  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  or  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  excess  of 
the  maximum  limit  in  the  architects  competition.  The  prizes 
had  been  paid,  the  competitors  had  scattered  and  the  only 
course  now  open  is  to  increase  the  amount  appropriated  for 
the  building  and  proceed  with  its  construction.  It  is  said 
by  some  who  assume  to  know  that  the  completed  building 
will  have  finally  cost  the  city  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
above  the  original  appropriation,  and  the  Board  will  answer 
to  the  people. 

Some  of  you  may  be   familiar  with    the  employment    of    an 
architect   by   compulsion.      Commiseration   for  the   institu- 
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tion  located  in  a  State  the  laws  of  which  require  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  State  architect  who  works  on  a  salary  and  plans  all 
buildings  erected  with  State  money.  More  to  be  pitied  is 
the  institution  whose  trustees  are  not  bound  by  any  such  law 
but  who,  from  considerations  of  State  pride,  employ  an  archi- 
•  tect  of  inferior  ability  within  their  own  borders.  A  few 
years  ago  when  I  was  connected  with  a  non-state  college  in 
one  of  the  states  of  the  central  west  I  had  as  one  of  my  trus- 
tees a  noble  Ex-Governor  of  the  state  in  whom  the  feeling  of 
State  pride  was  always  rampant.  When  it  came  to  the  em- 
ployment of  an  architect  for  a  new  library  building  this  dear 
old  Ex-Governor  insisted  that  the  State  architect  should  be 
engaged.  It  was  done  over  my  protest.  A  man,  then  promi- 
nent in  public  life,  was  vitally  interested  in  this  building 
which  was  to  bear  his  name.  In  justification  of  our  action  I 
wrote  him  that  he  would  be  glad  to  know  that  we  had  em- 
ployed our  own  State  architect  and  he  replied  from  this  very  city 
saying  that  he  was  not  half  so  interested  in  knowing  that  we 
had  employed  an  architect  from  our  own  State  as  he  was  in 
knowing  we  had  employed  one  who  knew  his  business 
whether  he  lived  in  Chicago  or  New  York  or  London  or 
Paris.  His  were  words  of  great  wdsdom,  for  that  library  is  a 
travesty  on  architecture  and  stands  a  monument  to  inexcusa- 
ble incompetency  if  not  to  a  reprehensible  conspiracy  of  graft 
between  architect  and  contractor  from  start  to  finish.  An 
architect  who  is  a  political  appointee  could  hardly  be  more 
capable  for  his  responsibilities  than  would  a  college  president 
be  for  his  position  if  chosen  on  grounds  purely  political. 

The  really  desirable  method  of  selecting  an  architect  is  by 
the  free  and  unhampered  choice  of  those  in  authority.  With 
limited  appropriations  for  buildings  the  employment  of  an 
architect  who  thoroughly  understands  his  profession  and  who 
has  practical  knowledge  of  building  construction  will  accom- 
plish results  that  will  forever  commend  the  wisdom  that  chose 
him.     The  best  architect  is  not  always  the  cheapest.     There 
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is  no  profession  that  offers  more  temptations  to  dishonesty 
than  architecture.  Employ  a  cheap  architect  and  it  Ls  safe  to 
prophesy  that  he  will  specify  hardware,  paints  and  other 
building  materials  of  a  certain  manufacture  and  his  com- 
mission from  the  manufacturers'  bills  reward  him  more  hand- 
somely than  this  meagre  pay  of  his  client.  An  honest 
architect  is  usually  hated  by  the  contractor  and  maligned  by 
dealers,  but  he  presents  a  respectable  job  at  the  finish  and 
demands  good  pay  for  his  services. 

There  are  those  who  have  had  experience  in  turning  their 
own  professors  of  engineering  and  architecture,  with  their 
students,  loose  on  building  plans  and  specifications  who  de- 
clare themselves  satisfied  with  the  outcome.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  agreed  by  all,  I  think,  that  the  best  results  in  build- 
ing are  to  be  secured  not  by  the  employment  of  an  architect 
through  competition  or  compulsion  or  expediency  but  rather 
by  the  engagement  of  one  preeminent  in  ability  and  charac- 
ter. 


The  President — These  subjects  are  important,  and 
have  been  very  ably  presented.  I  must  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  first  two  subjects  have  taken  fifty  minutes  and 
over.  I  will  ask  if  it  is  possible  to  present  conclusions  simply 
on  the  next  subject,  w^hich  is  "Basing  Entrance  Require- 
ments on  a  Fixed  Number  of  Recitation  Periods  of  a  Given 
Length  per  Year,  instead  of  upon  a  Fixed  Number  of 
Courses" — Presidents  Merrifield  and  Tight. 

President  Merrifip;ld  —  I  have  no  paper.  lean  state 
my  position  in  a  word,  and  that  is  that  a  fair  standard  of 
requirements  for  admission  must  be  based  upon  a  fixed  num- 
ber of  hours  rather  than  on  a  fixed  number  of  courses. 

The  President — I  would  ask  President  Merrifield  to 
elaborate  that  a  little  (laughter). 

President  Merrifield  —  I  have  complied  with  the  re- 
quest of  our  President,  and  now  he  is  not  satisfied  (laughter). 
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In  just  a  word  I  would  say  that  I  presume  this  topic  was  put 
down  here  indirectly  at  my  instance.  About  a  year  ago 
some  high  schools  in  my  State  were  applicants  for  admission 
to  the  North  Central  Asssociation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  and  their  application  was  denied  on  the  ground  that 
they  offered  only  fourteen  courses.  I  would  say  that  our 
high  schools  now  offer  1 6  courses,  so  that  I  presume  they  will  be 
admitted  ;  but  the  14  courses  heretofore  offered  were  all  five- 
hour  courses.  The  North  Central  Association  admits  Sec- 
ondary Schools  which  offer  15  courses,  even  though  they  be 
only  four-hour  courses.  Now  a  slight  computation  will  show 
that  15  four-hour  courses  carried  through  four  years  represent 
360  hours  less  of  recitation  periods  than  14  five-hour  courses 
carried  through  the  .same  period.  In  other  words  the  North 
Central  Association  admits  to  its  membership  secondary 
schools  which  carry  in  reality  only  13  five-hour  courses,  and 
denies  admission  to  secondary  schools  which  carry  really  two 
courses  more.  That  is,  it  will  admit  to  its  membership  in- 
stitutions carrying  2,160  recitation  periods  in  their  curricu- 
lum, and  will  deny  admission  to  those  that  carry  2,520,  as  I 
figure  them  out.  I  have  the  figures  somewhere  in  my 
pocket,  biit  these  I  think  are  correct.  Thus  there  is  a  dis- 
parity of  360  periods  in  favor  of  the  rejected  schools  and  my 
conclusion  in  brief  is  based  on  the  existence  of  that  incon- 
sistency. 

President  Tight —  Mr.  President,  it  will  take  me  but  a 
few  minutes  to  say  what  I  have  to  say.  I  have  drawn  up  a 
system  of  tables  from  the  catalogues,  representing  about  40 
State  Universities,  and  five  of  the  largest  non-State  institu- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  getting  an  average  of  the  entrance 
requirements.  In  investigating  this  question  some  interest- 
ing points  came  out  which  I  will  present  very  briefly.  In 
the  first  place,  the  number  of  institutions  requiring  two  cred- 
its in  English  w.is  18.  I  may  say  that  a  credit  represents  a 
five-hour  course   per   week   during   the   year.     Eighteen  in- 
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stitutions  require  two  credits  in  English,  21  required  3  cred- 
its in  English,  and  6  required  4  credits  in  English.  lu 
Mathematics  35  institutions  required  2  credits,  4  institutions 
required  2%  credits,  and  6  required  3  credits.  These  are 
the  minimum  entrance  requirements.  In  Histor>',  5  institu- 
tions required  no  History,  21  required  i  unit  in  History,  19 
required  2  units  in  History.  In  Elective  Science,  32  institn- 
tions  required  no  elective  science.  That  is,  it  is  possible  to 
enter  without  elective  science :  Ten  institutions  required 
one  unit,  and  five  institutions  required  2  units.  This  gives 
us  an  average  from  all  these  institutions,  of  English  3, 
Mathematics  2,  History  i,  and  Science  i,  as  the  minimum 
entrance  requirements. 

A   Mkmhkk  —  What  is  the  unit  ? 

Pkksidhnt  Tkhit  —  One  study  five  hours  a  week  for  a 
year,  making  16  units  for  the  four  years.  All  institutions 
are  not  given  on  that  basis  in  the  catalogues,  but  I  figured  it 
out  as  best  I  could,  reducing  to  that  basis  the  institutions 
which  are  not  figured  on  that  basis,  in  order  to  get  the  per- 
centage. Physiology,  Botany,  Biology,  Zoology,  Physics, 
Cliemistry,  Psychology,  Astronomy,  Geology,  Agriculture, 
Commercial  Geography,  Anatomy;  in  History,  English 
History,  United  States  History,  Civil  Government,  American 
History,  and  Political  Economy;  in  the  Mechanical  lines, 
Kree-IIand  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  Manual  Training, 
Book-keeping,  Stenography,  Typewriting  ;  and  among  the 
other  subjects  Algebra,  Geometry,  Plain  and  Solid  Trigono- 
metry, Pedagogy,  Music,  Counterpoint  and  Harmony.  One 
institutition  is  honest  enough  to  say  '*any  subjects  taught  in 
a  good  high  school." 

Now  in  connection  with  this  list  of  subjects  which  we  are 
offering,  in  the  different  institutions,  for  admission  as  fresh- 
man entrance  requirements,  we  have  a  large  range  of  other 
high-school  work  in  all  of  the  States,  of  from  3  subjects  to  7 
subjects,  and  from  recitation   periods  of  30   minutes  to  recita- 
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ent,  whose  certificate  thereof  shall  be  conclusive  upon  the 
parties,  provided,  however,  if  said  Owner,  or  Contractors, 
shall  dispute  the  justice  of  the  Superintendent's  decision  in 
the  matter  of  said  damages,  then  either  of  them  may  have 
such  disputed  matter  referred  to  arbitration,  under  Article 
JX  of  this  agreement,  by  serving  notice  of  his  demand  there- 
for upon  the  other  party  within  three  days  after  receiving 
notice  of  such  decision. 

Article  VI.  The  Contractors  shall  complete  the  several 
portions  and  the  whole  of  the  work  comprehended  in  this 
agreement  by  and  at  the  time  or  times  hereinafter  stated. . . . 


Time  is  an  essential  part  of  this  agreement,  and  if  the  Con- 
tractors' work  is  not  completed  on  or  before  the  dates  men- 
tioned in  this  article,  or  the  extension  of  same,  as  provided  in 
Article  VII,  the   Contractors  and   their  Sureties   shall  forfeit 

to  the  Owner dollars  for  each  and  every  day  such 

work  is  delayed  or  remains  unfinished,  as  agreed  and  liqui- 
dated damages,  and  the  Contractors  hereby  authorize  the 
Owner  to  retain  sufficient  of  tfny  moneys  still  due  or  to  become 
due  to  the  Contractors  to  liquidate  the  damages  caused  by 
such  default. 

Article  VII.  Should  the  Contractors  be  obstructed  or 
delayed  in  the  prosecution  or  completion  of  their  work  by 
the  act,  neglect,  delay  or  default  of  the  Owner  or  the 
Superintendent,  or  of  any  other  contractor  employed  by  the 
Owner  upon  the  work,  or  by  any  damage  which  may  happen 
by  fire,  lightning,  earthquake  or  cyclone,  or  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  work  by  the  employees  during  a  general  strike, 
then  the  time  herein  fixed  for  the  completion  of  the  work 
shall  be  extended  for  a  period  equivalent  to  the  time  lost  by 
reason  of  any  or  all  of  the  causes  aforesaid  ;  but  no  such 
allowance  shall  be  made  unless  a  claim  therefor  is  presented 
in   writing   to   the  Owner  within   twenty-four    hours  of   the 
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occurrence  of  such  delay.  The  duration  of  such  extension 
shall  be  certified  to  by  the  Superintendent. 

Article  VIII.  The  Owner  agrees  to  provide  all  labor 
and  materials  not  included  in  this  contract  in  such  manner 
as  not  to  delay  the  material  progress  of  the  work,  .and  in 
event  of  failure  so  to  do,  thereby  causing  loss  to  the  Con- 
tractors, agrees  that  he  will  reimburse  the  Contractors  for 
such  loss ;  and  the  Contractors  agree  that  if  they  shall  delay 
the  material  progress  of  the  work  so  as  to  cause  any  damage 
for  which  the  Owner  shall  become  liable  (as  above  stated) 
then  they  shall  make  good  to  the  Owner  any  such  damage. 
The  amount  of  such  loss  or  damage  to  either  part}'  hereto 
shall,  in  every  case,  be  fixed  and  determined  by  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

Article  IX.  Any  controversy  or  dispute  arising  under 
this  contract  shall  be  settled  by  the  Superintendent,  whose 
decision  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  the  parties  hereto, 
except  that  in  case  of  a  dispute  as  to  the  value  of  extra  work, 
or  of  work  omitted  under  the  provisions  of  Article  VII,  or  of 
the  amount  of  damage  referred  to  in  Article  V,  either  party 
may  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Superintendent  to  arbi- 
tration, and  to  that  end  it  is  agreed  that  any  said  appeal  shall 
be  submitted  to  arbitration  in  the  following  manner,  viz.: 

Either  party  desiring  to  arbitrate  shall  serve  a  notice  on 
the  other  party,  stating  his  grievance  and  his  intention  of 
appealing  to  arbitration,  which  said  notice  shall  be  served 
within  five  days  of  tlie  announcement  of  the  decision  com- 
plained of,  then  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  a  board  of 
arbitration  to  consist  of  one  person  selected  by  the  Owner 
and  one  person  selected  by  the  Contractors,  these  two  to 
select  a  third.  The  decision  of  any  two  of  his  board  shall 
be  final  and  binding  on  both  parties  hereto.  Each  party 
hereto    shall  pay  one-half    of  the    expense  of  such  reference. 
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Article  X.  It  is  hereby  mutually  agreed  between  the 
parlies  hereto  that  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  Owner  to  the 
Contractors  for  said  work  and  materials  shall  be 


subject  to  additions  and  deductions  as  hereinbefore  provided, 
and  that  such  sum  shall  be  paid  in  current  funds  by  the 
Owner  to  the  Contractors  in  installments,  upon  written  certi- 
ficates issued    by  the    Superintendent    about a    month   as 

long  as  the  work  progresses.  Kach  certificate  shall  repre- 
sent. . . .  per  cent  of  the  vSuperintendent's  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  labor  and  materials  incorporated  in  the  building  since 
the  preceding  certificate  was  issued  and  shall  call  for  pay- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  state  law  governing  the  same, 
provided,  however,  that  nothing  in  this  contract  shall  be  con- 
strued to  create  an  obligation  or  incur  a  liability  against  the 
state  in  excess  of  the   appropriation  made   for 

The  final  payment  of.  .•.  per  cent  shall  be  made  w-ithin.... 
days  after  this  contract  is  fulfilled  and  the  final  certificate 
issued. 

It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  it  shall  become  a 
condition  of  this  contract  that  the  Contractors  shall  make 
prompt  payment  of  all  claims  for  labor  performed  or  material 
used  in  this  building  before  presenting  claim  for  payment 
under  this  contract,  and  that  they  will  file  with  the  Owner 
duplicate  and  original  signed  payrolls,  receipts  and  waiv- 
ers of  claim,  showing  payment  in  full  of  all  such  claims 
together  with  the  affidavit  of  the  Contractors  that  such 
receipts  and  waivers  of  claim  cover  all  material  furnished 
and  labor  performed  upon  said  building  up  to  the  time  for 
which  said  bill  is  presented. 
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If  at  any  time  there  shall  be  evidence  of  any  lien  or  claim 
for  which,  if  established,  the  Owner  of  the  said  premises 
might  become  liable,  and  which  is  chargeable  to  the  Con- 
tractors the  Owner  shall  have  the  right  to  retain  out  of  any 
payment  then  due  or  thereafter  to  become  due  an  amount 
sufficient  to  completely  indemnify  him  against  such  lien  or 
claim.  Should  there  prove  to  be  any  such  claim  after  all 
payments  are  made,  the  Contractors  and  their  Sureties  shall 
refund  to  the  Owner  all  moneys  that  the  latter  may  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  in  discharging  any  lien  on  said  premises  made 
obligatory  in  consequence  of  the  Contractors'  default. 

Articlk  XI.  It  is  further  mutually  agreed  between  the 
parties  hereto  that  no  certificate  given  or  payment  made  un- 
der this  contract,  except  the  final  certificate  or  final  payment, 
shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  performance  of  this  con- 
tract, either  wholly  or  in  part,  and  that  no  payment  shall  be 
construed  to  be  an  acceptance  of  defective  work  or  improper 
materials. 

Articlk  XII.  The  Contractors  shall  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  and  until  the  final  payment  is  made  main- 
tain sufficient  insurance  to  protect  their  interest  in  said  work 
against  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  and  for  any  loss  of  the  Con- 
tractors by  fire  the  Owner  wmII  not  be  liable,  and  the  Owner 
may  maintain  at  Jiis  option  sufficient  insurance  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  interest  in  said  work  against  loss  or  damage  by 
fire. 

Articlk  XIII.  It  is  hereby  agreed  by  and  between  the 
parties  hereto  that  the  Contractors  before  beginning  work 
under  this   contract   shall  deliver  to   the    Owner  a  good  and 

sufficient  bond   under  the    statutes  of  the    State    of in 

the  penal  sum  of dollars,   payable  to  the  Owner, 

and  that  said  bond  shall  be  security  for  the  proper  compli- 
ance with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  contract,  and  the 
fulfillment  of  all  requirements  and  guarantees  herein  set 
forth,  and  for  the  payment  of   all  claims  for  labor    performe4 
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or  material  furnished  in  the  work  under  this  contract,  and 
that  a  copy  of  this  contract  shall  be  attached  to  said  bond, 
and  that  all  the  terras  and  conditions  of  this  contract  shall  be 
conditions  of  said  bond,  and  upon  any  breach  thereof  by  the 
Contractors  resulting  in  injury  or  damage  to  the  Owner  the 
Sureties  upon  said  bond,  shall  become  liable  to  the  Owner 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  the  bond,  any 
provisions  in   said   bond  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Article  XIV.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  Owner  shall 
not  in  any  manner  be  answerable  or  accountable  for  any 
violation  of  the  city  ordinances,  or  for  any  loss  or  daraage 
arising  from  negligence  or  carelessness  of  the  Contractors  or 
of  any  one  in  their  employ,  to  any  person  or  persons  and  their 
property,  and  Said  Contractors  hereby  agree,  covenant  and 
promise  to  make  good  to  said  Owner  any  loss,  daraage  or  ex- 
pense so  incurred,  together  with  reasonable  attorney's  fees; 
also  that  all  the  foregoing  conditions  and  stipulations  shall 
be  mutually  binding  upon  executors,  administrators  and 
assigns. 

Article  XV.  The  Contractors  shall  provide  all  state- 
ments, affidavits,  waivers,  etc.,  required  by  the  Lien  Laws  of 
this  state,  at  such  times  and  in  the  form  required  by  said 
Laws  to  protect  the  Owner  against  mechanics'  or  other  liens, 
and  hereby  acknowledge  receipt  of  notice  from  the  Superin- 
tendent to  furnish  same. 

Article  XVI.  The  said  parties  for  themselves,  their 
heirs,  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  do  hereby 
agree  to  the  full  performance  of  the  covenants  herein  con- 
tained. 
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In  Witness  Whereof,  The  parties  to  these  presents 
have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  first 
above  written. 

[Seal] 

/;/  the  presence  of  [Seal] 

[Seal] 

[Seal] 


The  Choice  of  an  Architect  and  Hb  Contract 


By  President  Guy  Roland  Benton,  Miami  University 

This  subject  is  not  one  that  easily  lends  itself  to  eloquence. 
On  the  contrary  it  is  rather  associated  with  vituperation. 
There  may  be  those  present  who  will  declare  that  they  have 
heard  vituperative  eloquence  or  even  eloquent  vituperation. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  choice  of  an  architect  and  his  contract 
are  trying  questions  and  even  after  choice  and  contract  have 
been  made  the  aftermath  of  complications  with  contractors 
and  subcontractors  and  the  various  relations  of  the  architect 
to  his  work  and  to  the  institution  he  serves  accentuate  rather 
than  diminish  the  trials  of  those  who  must  live  With  the  re- 
sults of  his  labor  after  he  has  severed  all  association  with  his 
temporary  task. 

President  MacLean  has  so  comprehensively  and  thoroughly 
covered  the  form  of  contract  necessary  between  institution 
and  architect  as  to  leave  practically  nothing  more  to  be  said 
on  that  portion  of  our  connnon  topic.  In  passing,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  add  that  there  are  those  who  prefer  that  the 
architect,  rather  than  the  owner,  should  be  required  to  employ 
the  clerk  of  the  works.     Given  a  reputable  and  a  responsible 
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that  will  attract  architects  of  known  ability  is  one  conducted 
upon  a  carefully  adopted  set  of  rules  with   money  prizes  to  be 
awarded  to  first,  second  and  third  best  in  the  competition  as 
decided  by   competent   judges.     It   is   doubtful    whether   an 
institution  supported  by  public   taxation  may  legally  expend 
its  funds  to  pay  for   productions   of  this  sort,  some    of    which 
will  never  be  used  by  the  State,  and  even  though  a  competition 
of  this  sort  were  permissible  it  is  far  from  certain  that  it  would 
eventuate  satisfactorily.     Many  contests  of  this  sort  in  which 
really  distinguished  architects  have   participated  have  in  the 
final  results  proved  very    unsatisfactory  to  the  owners.     The 
architect  who  enters  a  competition  with  a  maximum  limit  in 
price  for  a  building  has  ever  before  him  the  temptation  to  ex- 
ceed the  limit   in  order  to   produce   a  plan    that  will  surpass 
those  of  his  competitors.     The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city 
of  Cincinnati  has  recently   had  a  very  bitter  experience    as  a 
consequence    of   the   rivalry  of    architects    in    competition. 
The  new    Hughes  High    School  of   that  city   was   presented 
under  rules   agreeable   to   all,    to   architects  for   competitive 
plans.     The  limit  in    cost  was   to  be   five   hundred  thousand 
dollars.     The  judges,  all  of  whom  were  gentlemen  of  known 
character  and  skill  in  such  matters  finally  rendered  a  decision, 
but  when  bids  were  opened  for  the  building  according  to  the 
accepted  plans,   the  lowest   offered   was  seven   hundred    fifty 
thousand  dollars,  or  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  excess  of 
the  maximum  limit  in  the  architects  competition.     The  prizes 
had  been  paid,  the   competitors  had    scattered    and    the    only 
course  now  open  is  to   increase  the  amount   appropriated  for 
the  building  and    proceed  with    its   construction.     It   is  said 
by  some  who  assume  to    know  that    the   completed  building 
will  have  finally  cost  the   city  five    hundred  thousand  dollars 
above  the  original   appropriation,  and  the  Board  will   answer 
J  to  the  people. 

Some  of  you  may  be   familiar  with    the  employment    of    an 
architect   by    compulsion.      Commiseration    for  the   institu- 
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tion  located  in  a  State  the  laws  of  which  require  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  State  architect  who  works  on  a  salary  and  plans  all 
buildings  erected  with  State  money.  More  to  be  pitied  is 
the  institution  whose  trustees  are  not  bound  by  any  such  law 
but  who,  from  considerations  of  State  pride,  employ  an  archi- 
•  tect  of  inferior  ability  within  their  own  borders.  A  few 
years  ago  when  I  was  connected  with  a  non-state  college  in 
one  of  the  states  of  the  central  west  I  had  as  one  of  my  trus- 
tees a  noble  Ex-Governor  of  the  state  in  whom  the  feeling  of 
State  pride  was  always  rampant.  When  it  came  to  the  em- 
ployment of  an  architect  for  a  new  library  building  this  dear 
old  Ex-Governor  insisted  that  the  State  architect  should  be 
engaged.  It  was  done  over  my  protest.  A  man,  then  promi- 
nent in  public  life,  was  vitally  interested  in  this  building 
which  was  to  bear  his  name.  In  justification  of  our  action  I 
wrote  him  that  he  would  be  glad  to  know  that  we  had  em- 
ployed our  own  State  architect  and  he  replied  from  this  very  city 
saying  that  he  was  not  half  so  interested  in  knowing  that  we 
had  employed  an  architect  from  our  own  State  as  he  was  in 
knowing  we  had  employed  one  who  knew  his  business 
whether  he  lived  in  Chicago  or  New  York  or  London  or 
Paris.  His  were  words  of  great  wisdom,  for  tliat  library  is  a 
travesty  on  architecture  and  stands  a  monument  to  inexcusa- 
ble incompetency  if  not  to  a  reprehensible  conspiracy  of  graft 
between  architect  and  contractor  from  start  to  finish.  An 
architect  who  is  a  political  appointee  could  hardly  be  more 
capable  for  his  responsibilities  than  would  a  college  president 
be  for  his  position  if  chosen  on  grounds  purely  political. 

The  really  desirable  method  of  selecting  an  architect  is  by 
the  free  and  unhampered  choice  of  those  in  authority.  With 
limited  appropriations  for  buildings  the  employment  of  an 
architect  who  thoroughly  understands  his  profession  and  who 
has  practical  knowledge  of  building  construction  will  accom- 
plish results  that  will  forever  commend  the  wisdom  that  chose 
him.     The  best  architect  is  not  always  the  cheapest.     There 
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is  no  profession  that  offers  more  temptations  to  dishonesty 
than  architecture.  Employ  a  cheap  architect  and  it  is  safe  to 
prophesy  that  he  will  specify  hardware,  paints  and  other 
building  materials  of  a  certain  manufacture  and  his  com- 
mission from  the  manufacturers'  bills  reward  him  more  hand- 
somely than  this  meagre  pay  of  his  client.  An  honest 
architect  is  usually  hated  by  the  contractor  and  maligned  by 
dealers,  but  he  presents  a  respectable  job  at  the  finish  and 
demands  good  pay  for  his  services. 

There  are  those  who  have  had  experience  in  turning  their 
own  professors  of  engineering  and  architecture,  with  their 
students,  loose  on  building  plans  and  specifications  who  de- 
clare themselves  satisfied  wMth  the  outcome.  It  wall,  how- 
ever, be  agreed  by  all,  I  think,  that  the  best  results  in  build- 
ing are  to  be  secured  not  by  the  employment  of  an  architect 
through  competition  or  compulsion  or  expediency  but  rather 
by  the  engagement  of  one  preeminent  in  ability  and  charac- 
ter. 

Thk  Prksidkxt  —  These  subjects  are  important,  and 
have  been  very  ably  presented.  I  must  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  first  two  subjects  have  taken  fifty  minutes  and 
over.  I  will  ask  if  it  is  possible  to  present  conclusions  simply 
on  the  next  subject,  which  is  "Basing  Entrance  Require- 
ments on  a  Fixed  Number  of  Recitation  Periods  of  a  Given 
I^ength  per  Year,  instead  of  upon  a  Fixed  Number  of 
Courses"  — Presidents  Merrifield  and  Tight. 

Prksidknt  Mkkkikiki-D  —  1  have  no  paper.  lean  state 
my  position  in  a  word,  and  that  is  that  a  fair  standard  of 
requirements  for  admission  must  be  based  upon  a  fixed  num- 
ber of  hours  rather  than  on  a  fixed  number  of  courses. 

Thk  Pricsidknt — I  would  ask  President  Merrifield  to 
elaborate  that  a  little  (laughter). 

Prksidkxt  Mickriiikld — I  have  complied  with  the  re- 
quest of  our  President,  and  now  he  is  not  satisfied  (laughter). 
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In  just  a  word  I  would  say  that  I  presume  this  topic  w^as  put 
down  here  indirectly  at  my  instance.  About  a  year  ago 
some  high  schools  in  my  State  were  applicants  for  admission 
to  the  North  Central  Asssociation  of  Colleges  and  vSecondary 
Schools,  and  their  application  was  denied  on  the  ground  that 
they  offered  only  fourteen  courses,  I  would  say  that  our 
high  schools  now  offer  1 6  courses,  so  that  I  presume  they  will  be 
admitted  ;  but  the  14  courses  heretofore  offered  w^ere  all  five- 
hour  courses.  The  North  Central  Association  admits  Sec- 
ondary Schools  which  offer  15  courses,  even  though  they  be 
only  four-hour  courses.  Now  a  slight  computation  will  show 
that  15  four-hour  courses  carried  through  four  years  represent 
360  hours  less  of  recitation  periods  than  14  five-hour  courses 
carried  through  the  same  period.  In  other  words  the  North 
Central  Association  admits  to  its  membership  secondary 
schools  which  carry  in  reality  only  13  five-hour  courses,  and 
denies  admission  to  secondary  schools  w^hich  carry  really  tw^o 
courses  more.  That  is,  it  will  admit  to  its  membership  in- 
stitutions carrying  2,160  recitation  periods  in  their  curricu- 
lum, and  will  deny  admission  to  those  that  carry  2,520,  as  I 
figure  them  out.  I  have  the  figures  somewhere  in  my 
pocket,  biil  these  I  think  are  correct.  Thus  there  is  a  dis- 
parity of  360  periods  in  favor  of  the  rejected  schools  and  my 
conclusion  in  brief  is  based  on  the  existence  of  that  incon- 
sistency. 

Prksidknt  Ti(;ht —  Mr.  President,  it  will  take  me  but  a 
few  minutes  to  say  what  I  have  to  say.  I  have  drawn  up  a 
system  of  tables  from  the  catalogues,  representing  about  40 
State  Universities,  and  five  of  the  largest  non-State  institu- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  getting  an  average  of  the  entrance 
requirements.  In  investigating  this  question  some  interest- 
ing points  came  out  which  I  will  present  very  briefly.  In 
the  first  place,  the  number  of  institutions  requiring  two  cred- 
its in  English  was  18.  I  may  say  that  a  credit  represents  a 
five-hour  course   per   week    during   the   year.     Eighteen  in- 
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stitvition*  re<jt::re  two  crt-zzz^  in  English.  21  required  j;  cred- 
its in  En^^'.Lsh.  and  t-  rt^^-iired  4  creciii  in  En*:I:>h.  In 
Math*:n;at:o  -5  ir.>t:tuti:>:^='  required  2  credits,  4  instrtntions 
re^juired  2V.  cred:'>.  acd  *:  required  3  credits.  The:5e  are 
the  minirr.urn  ertririce  requirecients.  In  Hi<tor>-.  5  institu- 
tion* ztf.iiiT'tfi  no  History-.  21  required  i  unit  in  H:stor\\  19 
required  2  units  in  Hi.stor>'.  In  Elective  Science.  32  institu- 
tions required  no  elective  science.  That  is.  it  is  possible  to 
enter  without  elective  science :  Ten  in>tiimions  required 
one  unit,  and  five  institutions  required  2  units.  This  gives 
us  an  average  from  all  these  institutions,  of  Eng^Hsh  3. 
Mathematics  2.  HLstor>'  i,  and  Science  i.  as  the  minimum 
entrance  requirements. 

A   Mkmber  —  What  is  the  unit  f 

Pkksidknt  Tight  —  One  study  nve  hours  a  week  for  a 
year,  making  16  units  for  the  four  years.  All  institutions 
are  not  given  on  that  basis  in  the  catalogues,  but  I  figured  it 
out  as  best  I  could,  reducing  to  that  basis  the  institutions 
which  are  not  figured  on  that  basis,  in  order  to  get  the  per- 
centage. Physiology.  Botany,  Biology.  Zoology.  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Psychology,  Astronomy.  Geology,  Agriculture, 
Commercial  Oeography.  Anatomy:  in  Hi.story,  English 
History.  I'nited  States  Hi.story,  Civil  Government,  American 
History,  and  Political  l^conomy :  in  the  Mechanical  lines. 
Free- Hand  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  Manual  Training. 
HfK>k-keeping,  Stenography,  Typewriting  ;  and  among  the 
other  subjects  Algebra,  Geometry,  Plain  and  Solid  Trigono- 
metry. Pedagogy,  Music,  Counterpoint  and  Harmony.  One 
institutitioii  is  honest  enough  to  say  **any  subjects  taught  in 
a  go<Kl  high  school." 

Now  in  connection  with  this  list  of  subjects  which  we  are 
offering,  in  the  different  institutions,  for  admission  as  fresh- 
man entrance  requirements,  we  have  a  large  range  of  other 
high-school  work  in  all  of  the  States,  of  from  3  subjects  to  7 
subjects,  and  from  recitation   periods  of  30   minutes  to  recita- 
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tion  periods   of  50   minutes,  and   in  some  of   the   best  high- 
schools  a  recitation  period  of  an  hour. 

Students  come  and  make  application  for  Freshman  en- 
trance on  the  basis  of  the  subjects  which  they  have  had,  or 
the  courses  they  have  had,  and  they  have  perhaps  had  in 
some  high-schools  6  courses,  and  they  are  admitted  on  the 
basis  of  those  courses.  I  am  taking  just  what  I  find  in  the 
catalogues  as  they  are  published  by  these  institutions,  and  I  > 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
let  a  good  many  students  '*  slide  in  *'  as  it  were,  by  special 
dispensation  of  the  Dean  or  some  member  of  the  Student's 
Standing  Committee,  who  have  had  some  subject  not  ex- 
exactly  provided  for  in  the  catalogues,  which  is  considered 
as  an  equivalent. 

Algebra  and  Plain  Geometry,  where  the  two  are  required,  are 
2%  units.  Please  understand  this  is  taken  as  an  average  of  all 
courses.  If  you  take  the  engineering  course,  the  classical 
course,  and  so  on,  you  will  find  a  different  average.  For 
example,  I  find  an  abnormal  condition  in  the  engineering 
courses,  some  requiring  perhaps  4  units  in  Mathematics,  some 
requiring  Trigonometry  as  an  entrance  requirement  in  the 
engineering  course.  This  shows  the  tendency  of  the  engi- 
neers to  crowd  their  elective  work,  not  at  the'  end  of  the 
sophomore  year,  but  to  crowd  it  clear  down  into  the  prepara- 
tory schools  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  see  the  tendency  on  the  part 
of  our  large  State  Universities  to  put  the  engineering  course 
where  it  belongs,  up  in  the  professional  school,  and  to  take 
these  studies  that  are  now  being  required  for  the  engineer 
out  of  the  preparatory  school  and  the  college. 

Now  in  this  table  I  have  indicated  some  substitute  sub- 
jects, Cicero  and  Caesar,  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry, 
Trigonometry,  Physical  Geography,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Botany,  Phy.siology,  Geology,  Zoology,  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  German  and  Spanish.  Any  of  these  subjects  may 
be  substituted  where   another   subject   has   been  required  in 
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the  same  line.  I  have  made  out  a  list  of  all  subjects  which  I 
find  given  by  any  of  the  Universities  mentioned  in  their  elec- 
tive groups,  as  subjects  that  may  be  elective.  In  Language, 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian  and  Scandi- 
navian ;  in  the  Sciences,    Meteorology,   Physical  Geography. 

So  that  my  whole  conclusion  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
word,  that  the  only  right  basis  for  the  determination  of  en- 
trance requirements  is  on  the  number  of  hours  of  work. 

President  James —  Before  you  go  on  to  the  next  topic 
I  wish  to  ask  a  question  in  reference  to  this  architect's  con- 
tract.    There  is  a  provision  in  this  printed   form.  Article  VI : 

'*  The  contractors  shall  complete  the  several  portions  and 
the  whole  of  the  work  comj)reliended  in  this  agreement  by 
and  at  the  time  or  times  hereinafter  stated.  Time  is  an 
essential  part  of  this  agreement,  and  if  the  contractors*  work 
is  not  completed  on  or  before  the  dates  mentioned  in  this 
Article,  or  the  extension  of  the  same,  as  prov^ided  in  Article 
VII,  the  contractors  and  their  sureties  shall  forfeit  to  the 
owner  blank  dollars  for  each  and  every  day  such  work  is  de- 
layed or  remains  unfinished,  as  agreed  and  liquidated  dama- 
ges, and  the  contractors  hereby  authorize  the  owner  to  retain 
sufficient  of  any  moneys  still  due  or  to  become^  due  to  the 
contractors,  to  liquidate  the  damages  caused  by  such  de- 
fault." 

I  should  like  to  know  how  many  institutions  represented 
here  have  ever  been  able  to  collect  any   money  on  that  score. 

Two  hands  were  held  up. 

President  Venable  —  We  were  told  that  we  could  not 
collect  it. 

President  Tillman  —  For  what  reason  did  they  say  you 
could  not  ? 

President  Venahee  —  We  weie  told  that  the  only  way 
we  could  protect  ourselves  was  by  offering  a  premium  to  be 
paid  if  the  work  was  completed  by  a  certain  date,  and  not 
pay  the  premium  unless  it  was  so  completed. 
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President  Tillman  —  Did  they  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween universities  and  private  persons  ? 

President  Venable  —  No. 

President  Tillman  —  As  a  matter  of  law,  where  time  is 
made  of  the  essence  of  the  contract,  as  it  is  made  in  this 
printed  form,  it  can  be  collected.  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  collected  by  a  university. 

President  James  —  Our  courts  have  decided  against 
that  on  the  line  suggested  here. 

President  Tillman  —  Where  the  penalty  is  made  ex- 
cessively heavy,  I  think  the  courts  have  sometimes  held  that 
it  could  not  be  collected  ;  that  is,  where  it  is  made  for  pun- 
ishment. That  is,  if  you  put  the  amount  at  $2,000  a  day, 
the  Courts  have  held  that  that  is  loo  great ;  but  you  can  col- 
lect a  reasonable  amount.  I  think  the  courts  are  almost 
unanimous  in  favor  of  that. 

President  James  —  But  must  you  not  prove  actual 
damages  ? 

President  Tillman — No;  these  are  liquidated  dama- 
ges. Vou  agree  in  advance  that  you  are  damaged  that 
much.     Both  parties  to  the  contract  say  so. 

The  President  —  The  next  subject  is,  ought  Universi- 
ties to  accept  business  course  subjects  for  admission — Presi- 
dents Venable  and  Kllis. 

President  Venable — This  problem  has  never  arisen, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
That  is,  such  business  courses  have  never  been  offered  for 
entrance.  My  conclusions,  therefore,  are  that  I  know  noth- 
ing practically  of  this  subject,  and  that  a  theoretical  discus- 
sion would  be  of  very  little  value  to  this  Association.  I 
therefore  turn  my  time  and  the  discussion  over  to  my  team- 
mate, who  I  understand  has  had  some  practical  experience  in 
regard  to  it. 

President  Ellis — I  had  hoped  that  my  friend,  Presi- 
dent Venable,  would  favor  us  with  a  paper  that  would  be  so 
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exhaustive  of  the  subject    announced   that    there    would     be 
nothing  left  for  his   teammate   to  say. 

It  has  been  said  by  someone  that  thinking  is  the  highest 
product  of  all  education,  and  I  think  we  have  reached  the 
point  in  educational  life  where  we  are  prepared  to  admit 
that  some  very  good  thinking  can  be  done  in  pursuing  a 
wide  range  of  studies.  I  might  answer  the  question  nega- 
tively as  it  is  stated.  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to 
admit  to  the  freshman  class  of  a  college  of  liberal  arts  persons 
who  have  taken  the  ordinary  business  course  in  a  high-school 
or  in  some  private  institution.  Whether  that  is  invariably 
true  or  not,  I  am  in  doubt,  because  I  can  conceive  of  a  case 
where  a  student  might  have  pursued  certain  commercial 
studies,  instead  of  taking  the  stereotyped  course  in  the  high- 
school,  and  might  justly  be  entitled  to  credit  by  reason  of 
that  fact. 

The  whole  subject  is  brought  into  disfavor  with  us,  by 
reason  of  our  knowledge,  of  that  which  is  known  by  most 
persons,  that  the  average  business  college  is  a  fake.  When 
a  so-called  business  college  sends  out  flaming  posters  prom- 
ising that  a  young  man  can  be  prepared  for  a  business  life 
in  three  months,  we  all  know  that  such  promise  is  utter 
folly,  and  we  do  well  to  ignore  any  such  work  as  that ;  but 
there  are  institutions  where  reputable  work  is  done.  We 
have  connected  with  Ohio  University  a  commercial  college. 
If  a  young  man  should  come  to  us  from  a  high-school 
where  there  is  a  business  course,  undoubtedly  we  would 
adnijt  him  to  the  advanced  work  in  our  business  college, 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  had  done  work  of  a  prepara- 
tory nature  :  but  if  he  should  come  to  us  seeking  admission 
to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  completed  a  business  course  in  a  high-school,  we 
should  refuse  him  without  any  question  whatever.  How- 
ever, we  might  be  willing  to  give  credit  for  certain  branches. 

What  are  the  subjects  taught  in  the  ordinary  business    col- 
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lege  ?  In  the  first  place  special  emphasis  ought  to  be  given 
to  spelling  and  penmanship,  and  certain  phases  of  English, 
for  instance  capitalization,  paragraphing,  and  the  like,  and 
other  work  in  English ;  and  in  addition  to  that,  commercial 
arithmetic,  book-keeping,  banking,  commercial  geography 
and  to  a  certain  extent,  commercial  law;  and  there 
may  be  other  subjects.  I  can  understand  that  the  proper 
study  of.  some  of  these  subjects  would  be  of  cultural 
as  well  as  of  practical  value  ;  and  I  would  not  be  willing  to 
exclude  a  student  from  the  institution  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected simply  because  he  may  have  selected  one  or  two  of 
these  studies,  and  may  have  omitted  some  that  we  name  in 
our  admission  requirements.  I  can  imagine  that  our  short- 
hand reporter,  who  is  serving  us  upon  this  occasion,  has  ac- 
quired in  the  study  of  his  art  a  certain  amount  of  skill  and 
power  that  might  weigh  something,  or  ought  to  weigh  some- 
thing, should  he  seek  admission  to  some  educational  institu- 
tion ;  but  just  exactly  how  much  credit  we  should  give  him, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  at  this  time.  (Laughter.)  I  be- 
lieve the  ability  to  use  good  English,  which  a  competent 
stenographer  must  have,  is  worth  something  to  him,  and 
might  well  be  credited  on  the  work  in  English  that  we  re- 
quire of  all  students,  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts. 

The  whole  question  then  resolves  itself  into  this  :  Gener- 
ally speaking,  I  would  answer  in  the  negative.  There  are 
exceptional  cases  where  it  might  be  an  injustice  to  the  in- 
dividual were  we  to  adhere  rigidly  to  such  a  rule.  I  have  in 
mind,  as  an  instance,  a  young  man  who  came  out  of  our  in- 
stitution with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  He  sought  employment 
from  me  as  a  stenographer  in  my  office.  By  reason  of  his 
skill  in  that  particular  branch,  and  by  reason  of  the  power  he 
had  gained  by  completing  the  A.  B.  course,  he  was  of  special 
service  to  me  in  that  particular  capacity.  I  was  unable  to 
keep  him,  because  he  was  able  to  command  elsewhere  higher 
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compensation  than  he  was  receiving  with  me.  He  is  now 
getting  1^1,800  a  year  as  the  conrt  stenographer.  The 
branches  of  study  that  he  took  as  a  student  enabled  him  to 
do  that  kind  of  work  very  soon  after  graduating.  I  refer  to 
his  work  in  the  commercial  studies,  simply  as  an  evidence 
that  we  can  not  afford  at  all  times  to  ignore  such  work  ;  but 
"  my  opinion  is  that  we  should  accept  it  with  very  great  hesi- 
tation. 

The  President  —  * 'Can  the  Purposes  of  the  Denomina- 
tional College  be  Gained  through  Arrangements  with  the  State 
University?"  We  will  hear  from  President  Strong  on  this 
subject. 

Chanceli^or  Strong  —  This  question  is  an  important 
one,  because  of  the  very  pressing  problem  in  regard  to  the 
religious  atmosphere  of  State  Universities,  and  the  relation  of 
State  Universities  to  the  denoniinalional  colleges.  I  can  not 
give  my  conclusions  in  a  few  words,  or  very  definitely,  be- 
cause they  must  contain  so  many  '*ifs."  1  do  not  see,  with- 
out making  certain  reservations,  how  an  arrangement  of  this 
sort  is  feasible  between  the  institutions.  If  there  were  time 
to  make  such  reservations,  I  can  see  how^  some  arrangement 
might  be  worked  out  that  w^ould  be  of  advantage  to  all  con- 
cerned, and  I  believe  that  the  question  of  the  relation  of 
State  Universities  to  denominational  colleges  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  make  further  consideration   of  it   worth  while. 

President  Boyd  —  Let  me  ask  this  question:  Why 
would  it  not  be  possible  for  denominations  to  erect  dormitor- 
ies in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  State  University,  and  let 
their  students  be  students  of  the  University  but  be  entirely 
in  the  charge  of  the  person  in  charge  of  the  dormitory  during 
the  time  that  they  are  not  attending  classes,  and  in  that  way 
the  State  University  serves  both  purposes — the  purposes  of 
the  University  and  of  the  denominational  college  at  the  same 
time  ?     Is  not  that  practicable  ? 

Chancellor  Strong  —  That   matter   was  discussed    by 
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President  Merrifield  last  year.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  an- 
swer the  question  because  I  should  consider  it  nothing  more 
than  a  question  as  to  whether  such  arrangement,  or  any 
arrangement,  is  feasible.  That  matter  we  have  not  time  to 
discuss  thoroughly,  therefore,  I  do  not  go  into  that  side  of  it 
at  all.  It  is  for  some  one  else  to  say  how  the  arrangement 
might  be  effected,  or  what  means  might  be  used.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  should  think  that  the  dormitories 
you  speak  of  would  be  a  good  thing. 

President  Purinton  —  Denominational  halls  are  being 
erected  in  a  number  of  cases  east,  and  for  that  purpose  I 
suppose. 

Chancellor  Strong  —  My  thought  in  the  matter,  how- 
ever, was  pursued  on  entirely  different  lines.  It  enquired 
into  the  purposes  of  the  college  in  the  early  days,  and  of  the 
denominational  college  at  the  present  time ;  how  the  de- 
nominational college  has  changed,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  any  arrangement  with  State  Universities  might  be 
made. 

President  Ellis  —  May  I  be  allowed  a  word  on  this 
subject  ?  I  have  been  a  church  member  all  my  life,  and 
have  tried  to  be  a  fairly  consistent  one.  As  an  educator,  I 
believe  I  have  felt  as  strongly  as  a  man  could  feel,  holding 
such  a  position,  the  importance  of  directing  the  moral,  the 
ethical,  and,  in  a  broad  sense,  the  religious  education  of  the 
young  people  under  my  supervision  ;  but  I  believe  it  is  bad 
policy  for  a  university  that  is  supported  by  the  taxpayers  of 
the  State  to  begin  to  establish,  upon  territory  controlled  by 
it,  a  number  of  denominational  houses,  even  though  the 
establishment  of  such  houses  might  bring  no  expense  what- 
ever to  the  institution.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  desirable  that 
an  educational  in.stitution,  representing  the  wiiole  mass  of  the 
people,  should  lend  itself  to  the  .segregation  of  the  pupils  into 
little  religious  or  political  cliques ;  and  while  on  broad 
grounds    I  would    advocate   the    cultivation  of  all    ethical, 
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moral,  and  religious  growths  in  these  educational  institu- 
tions, (they  surely  ought  not  to  be  Godless)  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  I  would  look  with  very  great  disfavor  upon  any  propo- 
sition to  place  upon  the  grounds  of  Ohio  University  any 
hall  or  dormitory  dominated,  outside  of  university  hours,  by 
any  religious  sect  under  Heaven,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  good 
policy ;  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
denominations  themselves  that  might  seek  such  opportunity 
as  that.  I  believe  that  the  case  of  that  particular  denomina- 
tion, in  the  upbuilding  of  its  faith,  would  be  weakened  rather 
than  strengthened  by  its  attempted  interference  with  the 
movements  of  an  institution  supported  by  the  State,  and  con- 
trolled by  the  State,  perpetuated  through  taxes  taken  from 
the  people  of  the  State.  I  protest  against  the  idea  of  admit- 
ting any  sectarian  organization  to  participation  even  in- 
directly in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  an  institution 
operated  by  the  State. 

President  Boyd  —  Does  your  objection  apply  also  to  the 
establishment  of  halls  or  houses  on  the  campus  of  the  univer- 
sity by  the  Greek  fraternities  ?  And  is  not  that  a  somewhat 
similar  thing  ? 

President  Elus  —  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  would  not  be 
in  favor  of  giving  a  portion  of  the  university  grounds,  under 
the  control  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  of  which  I  am  the 
president,  to  any  fraternity.  Let  it  go  outside  of  the  univer- 
sity grounds  and  build  its  chapter  house  there.  I  know  that 
is  contrary  to  the  policy  that  prevails  in  at  least  one  of  our 
State  institutions  in  Ohio,  but  there  are  different  ways  of 
doing  things,  and  I  do  not  criticize  the  way  of  my  fellows. 
But  I  do  not,  as  I  say,  assent  to  any  such  proposition.  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  fraternity  house  has  any  business  whatever 
upon  the  campus  of  the  university,  an  institution  under  con- 
trol of  the  State  and  supported  by  taxation. 

President  Boyd  —  May  I  ask  permission  to  put  that 
question  to  the  Presidents  assembled  here,  because  it  is  one  of 
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practical  importance  to  us  just  at  this  time.  I  should  like  to 
know  how  many  of  the  universities  represented  here  are  giv- 
ing these  Greek  letter  fraternities  the  privilege  of  leasing  for 
a  long  term  of  years,  or  actually  receiving  the  donation  of 
land  of  the  university,  on  which  to  erect  their  chapter  houses 
or  club  houses,  as  they  are  called. 

Three  hands  were  held  up. 

President  Fellows —  We  have  eight  or  nine,  and  they 
control  the  land  itself  as  long  as  it  is  used  for  the  chapter 
houses. 

President  Venable  —  In  our  case  the  property  belongs 
to  the  university. 

President  Tight — The  property  belongs  to  the  Uni- 
versity, and  the  Faculty  have  the  right  to  enter  the  building 
at  any  time. 

The  President  —  The  next  subject  is,  **Should  Bible 
courses  be  given  in  State  Universities?  " — Presidents  Gault 
and  Ayres. 

President  Gault  —  My  understanding  of  this  assign- 
ment is  that  I  was  expected  to  work  out  a  brief  or  outline  of  the 
subject,  as  a  foundation  for  further  investigation  and  con- 
sideration, if  perchance  the  presentation  should  develop  that 
there  is  a  vital  question  in  the  interrogatory  submitted.  An- 
ticipating that  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  my  position,  in 
going  from  one  proposition  to  another,  I  have  printed  the  re- 
sults of  my  little  effort,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  distribute  this 
leaflet  to  the  members  present,  and  not  occupy  time  by  read- 
ing it. 

The  President  —  Will  President  Gault  give  his  conclu- 
sion in  a  word  or  two. 

President  Gault  —  Perhaps  it  will  appear  in  the  read- 
ing of  that  part  of  my  synopsis,  why  the  Bible  should  be 
taught.  Perhaps  the  first  and  last  of  my  conclusions  will 
suffice. 

(i).     Civilization  is  composite  or   derivative.     The   three 
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great  factors  are  the  Hebraic,  Greek,  and  Roman.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  contributions  to  our  civihzation  are  stud- 
ied.    Why  not  the  Hebraic  ? 

(2).  The  end  of  all  education  is  the  development  of 
character.  The  study  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God, 
even  in  a  purely  scholastic  way,  appeals  to  the  individual 
along  so  many  avenues  of  interest  that  the  reflex  influence  of 
the  study  will  necessarily  stimulate  the  ideals  of  life,  enrich 
the  ethical  code,  give  religion  its  rightful  sphere,  and  in- 
tensify private  and  national  virtue. 

President  Ayres — Having  received  this  program,  on 
which  it  was  stated  that  there  would  be  a  very  short  time 
allowed  for  each  of  these  topics,  and  having  also  exchanged 
letters  with  President  Gault,  I  was  persuaded  that  there 
would  be  very  little  for  me  to  do  under  this  head,  and  I 
anticipated  that  it  would  scarcely  be  reached  at  this  meet- 
ing. I  wish  to  say  that  the  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  ques- 
tion which  has  been  presented  in  print  by  Professor  Gault 
seems  to  me  to  make  an  admirable  argument  a  priori  for  the 
study  of  the  Bible.  As  a  practical  matter,  however,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  to  deal  wMtli  prejudices,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  somewhat  dangerous  thing  to  open  up  the  question  in  a 
State  University.  The  subject  has  been  violently  and  feel- 
ingly debated,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools,  and  it  would  be  unwise  and  undesirable,  perhaps,  to 
open  up  that  question  by  having  anything  in  the  nature  of 
required  courses  of  study  in  the  Bible.  I  can  not  see,  how- 
ever, why  elective  courses  should  not  be  offered  in  the  Bible. 
We  certainly  feel  perfectly  free  to  have  elective  courses  offeied 
in  the  study  of  any  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  eastern  relig- 
ions, and  if  so,  why  not  in  the  study  of  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Of  course  the  need  for  the  study  of  the 
Bible  in  this  elective  way  is  supplied  probably  in  most  of  our 
institutions  through  the  work  of  our  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  where  systematic  Bible  study  is  carried  on  and  is 
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open  to  all  those  who  wish  to  pursue  it.  Beyond  that,  at  the 
present  time,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  would  hardly  be  justified 
in  going.  T  would  encourage  the  offering  of  courses  of  study 
in  our  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  open  to  all  those 
who  wish  to  pursue  the  study  there,  where  the  study  would 
be  carried  on  somewhat  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  and  I 
would  approve  the  offering  of  elective  courses  in  the  Bible  as 
literature,  or  in  the  Bible  as  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple. I  think  that  is  as  far  as  we  can  go.  I  doubt  whether 
the  study  of  the  Bible  with  any  sort  of  comment  or  interpre- 
tation of  it  as  the  basis  of  a  system  of  religion  would  be  justi- 
fied in  the  curriculum  of  a  State  institution. 

President  Elus  —  You  would  not  object  to  it  as  an 
optional  study,  would  you  ? 

President  Ayres — In  a  State  institution  it  seems  to  me 
it  might  be  objected  to,  if  the  study  was  carried  on  with  any 
sort  of  criticism  of  the  dogmatic  principles,  or  if  there  were 
any  attempt  of  the  teacher  to  interpret  the  scriptures  in  any 
special  way,  I  .should  think  there  might  be  objection  to  it. 

President  Kujs  —  The  reason  I  ask  is  because  in  our 
institution  we  have  elective  work  in  Bible  study,  and  some  of 
our  profe.s.sors  have  for  years  conducted  Bible  classes  and  the 
faculty  have  given  to  the  students  of  those  clas.ses  a  certain 
amount  of  college  credit  for  their  work  ;  but  the  classes  were 
entirely  optional.  No  student  was  compelled  to  go.  It  was 
a  voluntary  class,  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
and  the  study  was  supervised  by  the  faculty,  so  that  we 
knew  it  was  something  more  than  going  and  talking  over 
religious  matters.  It  was  really  the  .study  of  the  Bible  as  it 
professed  to  be,  and  I  do  not  understand  that  any  dogmatic 
doctrine  has  been  taught  in  connection  with  that  Bible  study. 

President  Ayres  —  At  our  institution  a  number  of  our 
professors  conduct  Bible  classes  in  connection  with  Sunday 
schools  of  the  various  churches,  and  our  encouragement  is 
given  to  the    students   attending   those  classes   and  I  see   no 
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possible  objection  to  that ;  but  a  young  man  who  temporarily 
attends  the  Presbyterian  church  would  expect  to  have  the 
Bible  interpreted  to  him  in  a  Presbyterian  sense,  and  one 
who  went  to  the  Methodist  church  would  expect  to  have 
a  corresponding  interpretation.  I  only  raise  the  point  that 
this  kind  of  instruction  in  college  might  be  objected  to.  If 
the  Bible  is  studied  as  literature  only,  as  a  part  of  a  regular 
college  course  in  literature,  I  do  not  see  why  any  one  should 
object  to  it. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Work  in  Our  Universities 


President  J.  M.  Tillman,    University   of   Arkansas 


This  is  a  Christian  nation,  made  up  of  Christian  states. 
The  State  Universities  are  supported  by  a  Christian  citizen- 
ship, therefore  orderly  recognition,  endorsement  and  en- 
couragement should  be  given  the  Christian  religion  in  these 
universities.  This  recognition,  endorsement  and  encourage- 
ment must  be  within  fair  and  legal  limits.  No  denomina- 
tionalism  must  be  tolerated  ;  no  persecution  of  non-Chris- 
tians ;    no   bigoted   intolerance    in   matters    of    conscience. 

Among  his  latest  utterances.  President  Harper  said  :  **  Just 
as  in  more  recent  years  institutions  of  higher  learning  have 
been  willing  to  assume  larger  responsibility  for  the  physical 
education  of  their  students,  so  there  seems  to  be  a  distinct 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  a  responsibility  exists  also  for  the 
r^/zj^7t7«^  education  in  some  form  or  other  of  the  students.** 
Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett  also  says:  *' First,  I  will  say  that 
any  man  that  has  had  to  do  with  a  great  student  body,  under 
whose  eyes  pass  year  by  year  the  great  stream  of  energy,  de- 
votion and  power  contained  in  the  lives  of  young  men,  must 
feel  keenly  the  tremendous  preponderance  of  material  infiuen- 
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ces  which  bear  upon   these  men  in  the  education  of  the  day. 

No  man  can  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  his  country  and  of 
his  race  without  a  deep  desire  for  a  stronger  spiritual  influ- 
ence in  the  lives  of  these  armies  of  students  for  something 
adequate  to  deal  with  the  ever  growing  tide  of  materialism 
which  sweeps  over  them."  Dr.  George  A.  Coe  of  North- 
western University,  in  speaking  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris.- 
tian  Association  Bible  Study  Movement  says:  ** In  practice 
it  has  contributed  materially  to  the  renaissance  of  popular 
Bible  study.  The  contents  of  the  Bible  are  being  learned  by 
scores  of  thousands  of  persons  whom  no  other  teaching  body 
would  be  able  to  influence  in  a  similar  measure.  Of  the 
quickening  effect  upon  spiritual  life  there  can  be  no  question. 
I  have  witnessed  the  influence  of  devotional  study  upon  college 
students  for  too  many  years  to  have  any  doubt  on  this  point." 

The  two  greatest  classics  of  the  world  are  the  Bible 
and  Shakespeare,  and  the  greater  of  the  two  is  the  Bible. 
The  longer  a  man  studies  these  two  great  classics,  the  more 
beauties  he  will  discover  in  them.  The  average  young  per- 
son of  to-day,  unless  he  be  a  regular  attendant  upon  Sunday 
school  or  a  member  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, is  densely  ignorant  of  the  Bible.  He  knows  nothing  of 
its  beauties,  its  philosophy  or  its  deep  spiritual  revelations. 
Aside  from  the  moral  and  spiritual  help  the  study  of  this 
great  classic  gives,  the  student  of  English  in  our  colleges  and 
universities  can  employ  his  time  to  no  better  advantage  than 
by  a  systematic  and   rational   study  of   this  inspired   record. 

During  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  college  men  in  Bible  study.  At  present  there  are 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine  student  associations  in  the  South 
and  ninety-two  of  this  number  have  recently  reported  5,698 
men  enrolled  in  Bible  study. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  200,000  men  students  in 
North  America,  and  of  this  number  57,000  students  and  pro- 
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fessors  are  enrolled  in  the  Young  Men*s  Christian  Associa- 
tions. These  associations  are  working  in  741  universities 
and  colleges.  There  are  in  North  America  53,157  students 
and  professors  in  group  classes  in  Bible  study. 

More  than  18,000  were  last  year  enrolled  in  the  study  of 
missions  and  $90,000  have  been  contributed  for  missionary 
objects :  3,500  student  volunteers  have  sailed  as  foreign 
missionaries  since  the  student  volunteer  movement  began. 
Thousands  of  students  have  been  led  into  the  Christian  life 
through  evangelistic  meetings,  through  Bible  classes,  but 
chiefly  through  the  individual  efforts  of  students. 

These  associations  employ  159  local,  state  and  inter- 
national student  secretaries.  At  seven  summer  and  winter 
conferences  2,489  student  delegates  during  the  last  year  at- 
tended and  received  inspiration  and  training  for  leadership. 
At  the  conference  of  the  World's  Student  Federation  at 
Tokyo,  April  3rd,  1907,  there  was  in  attendance  654  dele- 
gates from  twenty-five  nations.  It  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion on  students,  not  only  of  the  Orient  but  of  the  whole 
world. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  work  of  the  college  associa- 
tions in  the  South  and  Southwest.  Mr.  W.  D.  Weatherford, 
one  of  the  brightest,  most  energetic,  most  useful  and  most 
consecrated  men  1  have  ever  known  is  doing  a  great  work  as 
Student  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  the  Southern  states. 
His  magnetism,  scholarship,  sincerity  and  high  character  fit 
him  well  for  this  great  part. 

The  institutions  of  the  South  now  having  secretaries  are : 
University  of  Alabama,  University  of  Arkansas,  University 
of  Georgia,  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Atlanta  Inter- 
collegiate, Kentucky  State  College,  University  of  Mississippi, 
A.  and  M.  of  Mississippi,  University  of  North  Carolina,  A. 
and  M.  of  North  Carolina,  Clemson  College,  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, Academic  Vanderbilt  University,   Dental  Vanderbilt 
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University,  Medical  University  of  Tennessee,  Mar5rville  Col- 
lege, Memphis  College  of  P.  and  S.,  University  of  Nashville, 
University  of  Virginia,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University,  A.  and  M.  of  Texas,  and  Univer- 
sity of  Texas.  There  are  twenty-six  men  giving  a  part  or  all 
of  their  time  to  this  work  in  the  South.  Eleven  of  these 
twenty-six  men  have  bachelor's  degrees,  five  have  had  from 
one  to  three  years  graduate  work,  two  have  theological  de- 
grees in  addition  to  their  college  degrees,  and  two  hold  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Five  years  ago  the  students 
of  the  South  subscribed  $500  for  the  support  of  this 
work,  this  year  they  have  subscribed  $3,000.  The  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  of  North  Carolina  has 
undertaken  a  campaign  for  a  $20,000  building,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  has  in  hand  a  campaign  for  a  $75,000 
building,  $25,000  of  which  has  been  collected.  The  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  of  Mississippi  has  undertaken 
a  campaign  for  a  $20,000  building,  one-third  of  which  is  in 
hand.  The  University  of  Georgia  campaign  for  $75,000 
was  completed  in  June.  Polytechnic  College  in  Texas  has  in 
hand  a  $10,000  campaign. 

At  the  University  of  Arkansas  during  last  session  there 
were  two  Y.  M.  C.  A.  student  rallies,  215  enrolled  in  syste- 
matic courses,  eighteen  classes  organized,  thirty-six  weekly 
meetings  held  with  fifty-four  conversions.  This  Association 
held  seventy-two  prayer  meetings,  gave  two  receptions  to  the 
entire  student  body,  sent  out  3,067  letters,  issued  1,600  hand 
books,  met  all  trains  during  the  opening  week  of  the  ses- 
sion, secured  boarding  places  for  300  young  men  outside  of 
the  dormitories,  and  procured  places  for  twenty  men  to  work 
for  their  board.  The  legislature  of  our  State  recognizes  this 
association  and  appropriates  a  thousand  dollars  at  each  ses- 
sion towards  its  support  and  maintenance.'  It  is  the  most 
helpful  and  elevating  activity  in  our  institution. 
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Thk  President —  Our  next  subject  is  the  Lecture  Meth- 
od for  Instruction  of  Undergraduates — Presidents  Abercrom- 
bie  and  Sledd. 

President  Sledd  —  I  shall  be  verj'  brief  in  what  I  have 
to  say.  I  spoke  for  a  few  moments  to  President  Abercrom- 
bie  at  luncheon  about  this  subject,  and  I  think  we  agree  in 
our  general  opinion  with  reference  to  it.  A  pure  lecture  sys- 
tem, without  any  text  book  or  guide  in  the  hand  of  the 
student,  seems  unwise  and  undesirable  for  undergraduate 
students.  A  modified  form  of  the  lecture  method  where  the 
student  has  a  text  book  and  the  instructor  elaborates  that  by 
expounding  and  elucidating  obscure  points,  with  necessary 
repetition,  or  where,  taking  the  text  book  as  a  starting  point, 
he  presents  knowledge  which  is  difl&cult  of  acquisition  for 
the  student,  such  for  instance  as  is  couched  in  foreign  lang- 
uages, or  is  hidden  in  remote  corners,  or  obscure  mono- 
graphs or  cyclopedias,  too  costly  and  unwieldy  for  the  stu- 
dent to  get  ;  or  in  still  higher  classes  where  he  dignifies  his 
f-  instruction  by  contributions  of   his  own,    both  in   the  way  of 

enlightenment  and  in  the  way  of  additions  or  new  information, 
the  outgrowth  of  his  ow^n  original  investigations  or  research — 
this  form  seems  to  me  to  be  highly  desirable,  and  seems  to  me 
to  ascend  naturally  and  gradually  from  the  freshman  year, 
where  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  repetition  and  explanation, 
through  the  sophomore  and  junior  years,  where  it  is  the 
addition  of  information  difficult  or  impossible  for  the  stu- 
dent himself  to  get,  into  the  senior  year  where  it  is  the  out- 
pouring of  the  instructor  himself,  as  the  fruit  of  his  owm 
investigations,  throwing  light  upon  the  theme  which  the 
student  has  previously  studied.  Such  a  method  seems  to  me 
highly  desirable,  from  the  view-point  of  the  best  results  to 
the  student. 

Now  if  I  may  say  a  personal  word,  I  am  a  local  preacher, 
and  I  find  I  can  get  along  very  much  better  if  the  audience 
which  I  address  has  read  the  passage  or  passages  that  I  hope 
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to  expound.  I  think  the  same  is  true  in  matters  of  ordinary 
instruction,  that  the  class  as  a  whole  will  progress  more 
rapidly  and  satisfactorily  after  having  read  and  studied  the 
text  books  of  a  subject.  Sometimes  we  overlook  the  fact 
that  it  is  necessary  for  students  to  learn  a  great  deal  by  what 
seems  like  drudgery  in  the  acquisition  of  rudimentary  princi- 
ples as  set  forth  in  the  text  books.  We  deal  in  glittering 
generalities  and  in  supposed  intellectual  maturity  which  does 
not  by  any  means  exist.  After  the  acquisition  of  the  rudi- 
mentary principles  then  the  instructor  can  occupy  the  posi- 
tion of  a  minister  and  expound,  in  the  various  ways  I  have 
indicated,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  class,  its  stimulation  and 
encouragement  for  progress  in  higher  learning.  Therefore 
my  conclusion,  based  on  my  own  experience,  is  that  the  pure 
lecture  system,  ignoring  text  books,  is  unwise  for  under- 
graduate students,  but  that  the  modified  form  of  it,  taking 
the  text  book  as  the  starting  point,  with  a  gradual  progres- 
sion of  the  kind  I  have  mentioned,  is  highly  desirable  in  all 
our  institutions. 


The  President  —  The  next  article  on  the  program  is  : 
**  Can  Culture  Be  Developed  as  well  by  the  Study  of  Science 
as  by  the  Study  of  Language  and  Literature  ?  " 

President  D.  T.  Boyd — I  have  the  same  confession  to 
make  that  was  so  well  put  a  few  moments  ago  by  my  friend 
Doctor  Ayres,  and  will  add  to  it  this  further  fact,  that  as  there 
are  two  President  Boyds  in  this  Association,  I  did  not  know 
whether  this  topic  was  to  be  discussed  by  the  President  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Association  much  longer  than  I,  or  by  myself.  I  come  before 
you  with  no  type-written  preparation  whatever,  and  with  only 
such  thoughts  as  I  have  gathered  during  the  long  time  since 
this  subject  began  to  be  discussed. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  subject  on  this  program 
or   any   other   program   at  an  educational   meeting  that  has 
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been  discussed  longer  than  this  one  has.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  one  about  which  there  has  been  less  of  definite  con- 
clusion. So  I  shall  carry  out  the  instructions  of  your 
President  and  simply  state  my  own  conclusion,  which 
is  this :  That  science  ought  to  give  as  great  culture 
as  language  and  literature,  but  does  not.  Now  why  this 
is  true  I  do  not  know.  Some  of  the  most  highly  cul- 
tivated and  best  informed  men  of  my  acquaintance  are 
specialists  in  scientific  fields,  but  I  do  not  now  recall  a  single 
one  of  these  gentlemen  who  has  not  had  thorough  literary 
training  as  well  as  scientific  training.  I  call  to  mind  one  who  in 
our  southern  country  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  scientific  investigators,  a  man  who  for  a 
number  of  years  was  at  the  head  of  the  agricultural  department 
of  one  of  our  State  Universities.  He  was  very  fond  of  repeat- 
ing, in  his  address  to  farmers,  the  statement  that  * 'It  re- 
quires as  much  learning  to  feed  a  pig  as  to  edit  a  great 
play."  But  this  gentleman  was  a  Master  of  Arts,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Virginia,  graduated  there  before  the 
Civil  War;  so  you  may  know  how  much  scientific  training 
he  had  in  his  early   education. 

It  seems  to  me  that  most  of  the  gentlemen  who  put 
forward  this  strong  claim  for  science  have  received  a 
large  part  of  their  own  culture  from  the  study  of  lan- 
guage and  literature.  And  yet  if  it  be  true  that  the 
human  mind  is  developed  by  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, by  the  method  in  which  it  is  acquired,  and  by  the 
value  of  the  knowledge  after  it  is  acquired,  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  study  of  science  should  not  give  as  high  culture  as 
the  study  of  language.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  the  very  near  future  the  sciences  will 
practically  crowd  out  to  a  very  great  extent  the  study  of 
language  and  literature  in  certainly  the  engineering  courses 
of  our  colleges  and  universities.  That  tendency  is  growing 
stronger  ;  and  yet  if  we  are   to  have  the   college   entrance  re- 
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quirenients  that  are  set  forth  by  the  New  England  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  arid  are  to  require 
a  college  degree  for  admission  to  professional  schools  or  to 
engineering  schools,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  young  men  of 
the  future  should  not  have  a  thorough  literary  education  as 
well  as  a  thorough  scientific  education.  In  other  words,  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  question  should  not  be  answered  in 
the  words  of  the  boy  who  was  asked  at  the  end  of  the  meal 
whether  he  preferred  pudding  or  pie,  and  he  said,  **Both, 
if  you  please.'*     (Applause). 

The  President  —  Has  any  topic  or  gentleman  been 
omitted  ?  The  Chair  thinks  the  program  is  concluded.  We 
have  yet  the  committee  on  National  University  propaganda. 

The  Secretary  — The  Chairman  of  that  committee, 
being  obliged  to  withdraw,  left  this  report  to  be  read  : 

The  Committee  on  a  National  University,  in  response  to  the 
instruction  of  the  Association,  begs  leave  to  report  as  fol- 
lows : 

That  the  committee  be  given  authority  to  amend  the  bill 
so  as  to  include  the  work  of  the  experiment  stations;  to  make 
such  verbal  changes  in  the  bill  after  careful  examination  un- 
der legal  advice  as  may  be  necessary  to  put  in  exact  form, 
while  not  departing  from  the  substance  of  the  bill ;  and  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  a  favorable  intro- 
duction of  the  measure. 

And  further,  that  this  Association  appoint  a  committee 
with  power  to  confer  with  the  Association  of  American  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  and  with  the 
committee  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and  to  provide  for  a  joint  commit- 
tee of  the  three  Associations,  or  an  enlargement  of  the  com- 
mittee herein  provided  for  in  case  that  method  shall  appear 
wise. 

President  Thompson  —  As  a  member  of  that  committee 
perhaps  the  Association  will  not  object  to  my  offering  a  few 
remarks.     I  think  all  the  members  who  are  here  were  at  the 
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luncheon,  and  heard  what  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  said. 
After  the  adjournment  of  the  luncheon  the  committee  met 
and  had  a  further  conference  with  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, and  we  raised  this  question  whether  in  view  of  what 
the  Secretarj-  had  said,  as  indicating  somewhat  the  attitude  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  to  be  some  development  of  the  Bureau  of  Kducation, 
whether  the  introduction  of  the  bill  at  the  coming  ses- 
sion would  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  progress  of  these 
movements,  which  it  was  assumed  we  were  all  interested  in 
seeing  developed. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner 
that  it  would  not,  and  that  the  introduction  of  this  bill 
would  be  in  no  way  unfriendly  but  rather  co-operative, 
and  that  he  could  see  no  reason  why,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  development,  from  the  Federal  point  of  view  and  from 
the  Bureau  point  of  view,  that  thing  should  not  be  done. 
We  raised  the  issue  then  whether  it  was  well  to  introduce  it 
at  the  opening  of  Congress  next  month  or  soon  thereafter,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  National  Education  Association  had 
a  committee  appointed  on  this  subject,  which  committee  had 
met  with  the  committee  of  this  Association  as  a  matter  of 
invitation  and  courtesy ;  whether  we  had  better  wait  until 
the  N.  E.  A.  had  acted  formally  on  this  matter,  so  that  the 
N.  E.  A.  would  have  the  same  liberty  to  endorse  the  move- 
ment that  this  Association  had,  and  whether  it  would  be  well 
also  to  wait  and  have  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations  act  also ;  whether  it  would  be  well  to 
have  the  concurrence  of  the  three  associations,  and  not  intro- 
duce the  bill  until  the  three  associations  had  actually  taken 
action  on  the    matter. 

There  seemed  to  be,  however,  the  opinion  that  there 
would  be  no  discourtesy  between  the  associations,  and 
that  it  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  their  action,  if  the 
bill    were    introduced.      Then,   as    these  other    bodies    are 
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not  to  meet  in  the  near  future,  it  was  suggested  that  it  might 
be  well  for  the  committee  appointed  by  this  Association  to 
have  power  to  meet  with  similar  committees  of  the  other 
organizations,  and  have  a  joint  committee  which  should  be 
the  committee  on  propagnda,  if  you  want  to  express  it  so, 
acting  jointly  ;  or,  if  that  did  not  seem  to  be  desirable,  then 
this  committee  could  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  to  it  of 
members  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and  members  from  the  Association 
of  Agricultural  Colleges,  so  that  the  committee  would  be 
united  in  pushing  the  enterprise. 

The  fact  that  we  did  not  presume  that  the  bill  would  go 
through  at  this  coming  session  of  Congress  led  us  to  con- 
sider for  a  while  the  question  whether  the  delay  would  be 
dangerous  or  whether  our  action  would  be  in  any  way 
prejudicial.  It  finally  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  after  conference  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  that  we  might  just  as  well  introduce  the  bill, 
but  that  before  the  introduction  of  it  it  was  4^sired  that 
the  committee  having  it  in  charge  should  make  a  very 
careful  examination  of  the  phraseology  of  the  bill  as  pre- 
sented to  this  Association,  with  the  view  of  seeing  whether  it 
conformed  exactly  with  what  would  be  the  legal  require- 
ments, and  that  it  ought  to  be  carefully  examined  by  compe- 
tent legal  authorities,  so  that  when  introduced  it  would  be  an 
accurate  expression  of  the  matter  to  which  we  have  unani- 
mously agreed.  It  seemed,  therefore,  that  if  that  involved 
a  slight  verbal  change  anywhere,  the  committee  should  have 
liberty  to  do  that,  while  not  desiring  to  depart  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  measure.  It  seemed  also  desirable  to  the  com- 
mittee that  the  power  to  add  to  its  members  from  these  other 
Associations  should  be  given  to  it.  That  was  about  the 
mood  in  which  this  report  was  prepared,  and  is  submitted  to 
this  Association. 

The  President  —  The  power  was  given  when  that  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  to   enlarge  itself.     Whether  any  addi- 
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tional  power  is  necessary,  I  do  not  know.  In  looking  this 
over  I  see  that  the  committee  had  a  further  paragraph  in  the 
report  as  originally  drafted : 

**And  further,  that  this  committee  appoint  a  committee 
with  power  to  confer  with  the  Association  of  American  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  Experiment  stations,  and  with  the 
committee  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  to  provide  for  a  joint  commit- 
tee of  the  three  Associations,  or  an  enlargement  of  the  com- 
mittee herein  provided  for  in  case  that  method  shall  appear 
wise.*' 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  another  committee  to  exercise 
functions  that  this  committee  already  has  the  power  to  exer- 
cise, or  if  not  empowered,  can  be  empowered  to  exercise  ? 

President  Thompson^  We  discussed  this  very  frankly 
among  ourselves,  and  we  will  be  quite  as  frank  with  the 
Association.  We  know  that  we  are  a  standing  committee, 
and  yet  w^e  did  not  assume  that  that  standing  committee 
necessarily  would  be  the  committee  to  prosecute  this  matter 
before  Congress.  If  the  Association  so  understands  it  and  so 
desires  it,  we  do  not  want  to  intimate  that  this  committee  is 
at  all  unwilling  to  do  that,  but  we  did  not  want  to  presume 
to  have  powers  that  we  were  not  clear  about,  that  is  all.  So 
this  report  left  the  matter  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  say,  and  if  you  think  another  committee  can  be  se- 
lected that  could  be  more  effective,  we  shall  be  very  willing 
to  have  that  done.  We  have  submitted  a  formal,  definite 
proposition,  and  the  committee  feels  that  it  is  now  the  duty 
of  the  Association  to  direct  further  progress. 

The  President  —  The  Chair  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  last  year  the  committee  was  empowered  to  enlarge  itself. 
That  is  a  standing  order.  Now  I  would  suggest  that  we 
take  up  the  first  part  of  this  and  act  upon  it,  and  then  con- 
sider the  latter  part.  The  first  part  is  that  the  committee  be 
given  authority  to  amend  the  bill  so  as  to  include  the  work 
of  the  experiment  stations,  and  make  such  verbal  changes  in 
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the  bill  as  after  careful  examination  and  legal  advice  may  be 
necessary  to  put  it  in  exact  form,  and  to  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  favorable  introduction  of  the  meas- 
ure. 

I  may  say  also  that  the  National  Educational  Association 
told  their  committee  to  go  to  work  ;  the  method  was  left  en- 
tirely to  their  judgment.  They  do  not  have  to  report  back 
to  the  N.  E.  A.  They  should  report,  but  they  can  report 
what  they  have  done,  not  what  they  propose  to  do.  What 
will  you  do  with  the  first  part  ? 

President  Purinton —  I  move  that  it  be  adopted. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  President — Now  further,  that  this  Association 
appoint  a  committee  with  power  to  confer  with  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, and  with  the  committee  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  a  joint  committee  of  the  three  Associations,  or  an 
enlargement  of  the  committee  herein  provided  for  in  case  the 
method  shall  appear  wise. 

Why  not  say  that  the  present  committee  be  authorized  to 
take  all  wise  and  necessary  measures  to  push  this  bill  ? 

President  Tight  —  I  move  that  the  present  committee 
be  empowered  to  proceed  and  push  the  bill  by  the  best  meth- 
ods that  they  can  devise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

President  Thompson — Asa  matter  of  form,  we  ought 
to  strike  out  the  last  part  of  that  report,  or  else  let  this  be 
made  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

The  President  —  The  first  part  of  the  report  is  adopted. 
The  second  portion  will  be  struck  out. 

The  President  —  Is  the  committee  on  standardizing 
ready  to  report  ? 

President  MacLean  of  Iowa  —  I  regret  to  report  again 
after  conference  that  we  can  present  nothing  at  this  time.  We 
find  our  subject  growing  upon  us.     We  should   be  very  glad 


// 
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to  have  any  suggestions  from  the  house.     If  anybody  stops  to 
think  about  it,  I  think  he  will  find  it  is  a  very  great  subject. 

The  President  —  The  Chair  has  had  some  inquiries,  in 
substance  whether  the  committee  by  the  terms  of  the  resolu- 
tion were  in  any  way  authorized  or  would  be  likely  to  con- 
sider any  terms  of  agreement  with  other  existing  associations 
before  reporting  to  this  body. 

President  MacLean  of  Iowa  —  I  do  not  understand 
that  we  have  any  power  to  negotiate  with  other  bodies  with- 
out coming  to  this  body. 

The  President  — I  replied  that  I  understood  that  was 
the  purport  of  the  resolution. 

The  President  —  Are  there  other  reports,  or  is  there 
other  business  ? 

The  program  provides  for  a  meeting  of  three  days.  Shall 
we  continue  tomorrow  ;  what  is  your  pleasure  ? 

President  Purinton  —  What  have  we  to  do  ? 

The  President  —  The  Chair  does  not  know. 

President  Tillman  —  I  move  that  when  we  adjourn  to- 
day, we  adjourn  sine  die. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

President  MacLean — The  time  and  place  of  next 
njeeting  are  fixed  by  the  executive  committee,  are  they  not  ? 

The  President  —  Always,  I  think.  I  hope  as  many  of 
us  as  possible  will  go  to  the  reception  at  half  past  nine  this 
evening,  which  is  to  be  given  by  Dr.  Needham. 

We  should  be  glad  to  introduce  the  new  ofl&cers,  but  the 
president-elect  for  next  year  has  gone  to  New  York. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  excellent  response 
to  the  call  for  this  meeting,  and  of  the  work  that  you  have 
done,  especially  under  the  conditions,  when  there  was  not 
the  additional  motive  of  attending  also  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges.  It  seems  to  me  that 
w^e  have  had  a  somewhat  remarkable  program,  and  that  a 
somewhat  remarkable  ability   has  been  shown   in  responding 
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and  in  carrying  it  out.  I  think  it  will  be  one  of  the  pleasant 
things  for  me  to  remember  that  I  was,  in  an  humble  way, 
associated  with  the  program  this  year,  at  a  time  when  this 
Association  seems  to  have  gotten  its  second  wind.  I  predict 
great  things  for  it  in  the  future,  great  power  and  great  use- 
fulness. I  wish  to  thank  you  most  heartily  for  all  the  cour- 
tesies which  have  been  extended  to  me.     (Applause). 

And  then  in  accordance  with  the  order  previously  adopted, 
the  Association  adjourned  sine  die. 
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Special  Session,  Chicago,  January  22-23,  1908 


At  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee,  a  special  meeting 
was  held  in  Chicago,  at  the  Auditorium  Annex,  January 
22nd  and  23rd,  1908. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  7.30  p.  m.  by  President 
Van  Hise,  who  presented  the  credentials  of  Dean  Hutchins, 
as  representative  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  University  of  Michigan  was  formally  admitted  to  the 
Association. 

Professor  Thomas,  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota, 
represented  that  institution. 

President  White,  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Georgia, 
represented  the  University  of  Georgia. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  were  present:  President  Ayres, 
of  Tennessee  ;  President  Thompson  of  Ohio  ;  President  Mac- 
Lean,  of  Iowa  ;  President  Craig,  of  Montana;  President  Pat- 
terson, of  Kentucky;  President  Baker,  of  Colorado;  Presi- 
dent Boyd,  of  Oklahoma  ;  President  Babcock,  of  Arizona  ; 
Chancellor  Strong,  of  Kansas  ;  President  Purinton,  of  West 
Virginia  ;  President  Boyd,  of  Louisiana  ;  President  Tight  of 
New  Mexico  ;  President  Gault,  of  South  Dakota  ;  President 
Houston,  of  Texas ;  President  Abercrombie,  of  Alabama ; 
President  Bryan,  of  Indiana  ;  President  James,  of  Illinois ; 
President  P'ellows,  of  Maine  ;  Chancellor  Andrews,  of  Ne- 
braska ;  President  Stubbs,  of  Nevada  ;  President  Benton,  of 
Miami  University,  Ohio. 

President  Van  Hise  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Carnegie. 

The  evening  was  occupied  in  informal  discussion  on  the 
relations   of   the    Association  of   State    Universities    to   the 
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Carnegie   Foundation,   with   the   expectation   that   a  formal 
proposal   would   be   made   the   next   morning   by   President 
Pritchett  of  the  Foundation. 
Adjourned  at  ii  P.  M. 

(Here  is  inserted  the  report  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Association  at  the  Baton  Rouge  meeting, 
in  1906y  to  present  the  case  of  the  State  Universities  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  It  is  inserted 
here  because  the  chief  business  of  the  special  meeting, 
held  in  January,  1908,  was  to  further  confer  with  the 
president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  reach  some 
definite  conclusion  if  possible.  It  is  therefore  thought 
wiser  to  omit  it  from  the  regular  proceedings  of  the  No- 
vember meeting,  1907,  and  insert  it  here  in  the  proper 
connection). 

Rkport  of  thk  Committek  upon  the  Appucation 
OF  THE  Association  of  State  Universities  for  Recog- 
nition BY  THE  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement OF  Teaching. 

Prior  to  tlie  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation your  committee  had  a  conference  and  agreed  upon 
the  general  line  of  argument. 

President  White,  of  Georgia,  representing  the  Association 
of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations, 
joined  with  your  committee  in  preparation  of  argument  in 
the  mutual  interests  of  the  State  Universities  and  the  land 
grant  institutions. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  November  21,  1906,  your  committee  made  an 
oral  presentation  of  the  case  of  the  State  Universities.  Presi- 
dent White  presented  more  specifically  the  case  of  the  land 
grant  institutions. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  in  full  the  arguments  which 
were  there  made,   but  merely   to  present   an   outline   to  the 
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Association.  It  should  first  be  recalled  that  prior  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  this  committee,  the  executive  committee  of  the 
association  submitted  a  written  statement  to  the  trustees  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  briefly  presenting  their  point  of 
view.  The  purpose  of  the  oral  presentation  was  to  amplify, 
enforce,  and  extend  the  written  statement  made  by  the 
executive  committee. 

(i).  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  State  Universities  are 
only  asking  that  they  be  not  barred  on  account  of  their  pub- 
lic connection.  It  was  explained  that  the  State  Universities 
ask  no  exception  from  any  of  the  existing  regulations  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  and  that  they  are  ready  to  submit  to 
any  additional  regulations  which  may  be  regarded  as  neces- 
sary or  advisable  because  of  their  state  connections,  such  as 
evidence  that  they  are  free  from  political  interference. 

(2).  It  was  explained  that  the  committee  did  not  ask  that 
all  State  Universities  shall  at  once  be  admitted  to  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Carnegie  fund,  but  merely  that  individual  cases 
should  be  considered  on  their  merits.  It  was  proposed  that 
any  State  University  desiring  to  become  a  beneficiary  of  the 
advantages  of  the  Foundation  must  make  official  application 
to  the  trustees.  After  such  application  was  made  it  would 
then  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation to  ascertain  whether  the  institution  concerned  had 
fully  complied  with  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Carne- 
gie Foundation  with  reference  to  state  institutions. 

(3).  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  State  Universities  are  now 
the  greatest  class  of  higher  educational  institutions  for  a 
large  part  of  the  country,  and  if  this  class  were  excluded 
from  the  privileges  of  the  Foundation,  the  benefits  of  the 
grant  would  be  mainly  confined  to  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try, the  northeastern  part. 

(4).  The  objections  which  had  been  suggested  to  recog- 
nition of  State  Universities  were  taken  up.  These  so  far  as 
known  to  the  committee  were  (a)  That  the  states  themselves 
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will  supply  a  pension  fund  if  same  is  not  granted  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  ;  and  (b)  That  the  granting  of  pen- 
sions to  the  State  Universities  would  weaken  state  support. 

(a).  The  impracticability  of  State  Universities  providing 
their  own  pension  system  at  present  was  taken  up.  It  was 
shown  that  as  yet  the  legislature  of  no  state  had  formally 
undertaken  to  grant  civil  service  pensions  ;  that  if  the  ques- 
tion were  raised  in  connection  with  the  State  Universities,  it 
would  also  arise  in  connection  with  the  normal  schools,  high 
schools,  common  schools,  charitable  and  penal  institutions, 
and  other  state  institutions.  The  possibility  was  not  denied 
that  some  favored  State  Universities  might  provide  retiring 
allowances,  but  even  if  this  were  done,  it  would  be  with  cor- 
responding loss  in  other  lines.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
opportunities  of  the  vState  Universities  are  fully  as  far  beyond 
their  resources  as  are  those  of  private  foundations. 

(b).  It  was  held  that  there  is  no  basis  in  fact  for  the  be- 
lief that  recognition  of  the  State  Universities  to  the  extent 
requested  would  tend  to  weaken  State  support.  On  the  con- 
trary it  was  shown  that  the  grants  by  the  federal  government 
had  been  a  most  influential  factor  in  strengthening  state  sup- 
port. It  was  further  shown  that  private  gifts  for  buildings, 
for  research,  for  fellowships,  and  for  other  purposes,  have 
greatly  helped  the  State  ITniversities  in  gaining  additional 
state  support,  because  it  had  made  them  better  able  to  per- 
form service  to  the  state. 

(5).  It  was  pointed  out  that  already  institutions  having 
public  support  are  included  in  the  Foundation.  lUustrative 
of  which  are  Cornell,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  and  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  Two  of  the  above  belong 
to  this  association  and  are  recognized  by  us  as  State  Universi- 
ties. The  details  are  not  fully  given  at  this  time,  but  they 
should  be  considered  and  are  as  follows  : 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  receives  its  in- 
come from  student  fees,  appropriations  of  the  state  of  Massa- 
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chusetts,  appropriations  by  the  United  States  Acts  of  1862 
and  1890,  and  endowment  from  private  and  other  sources. 
The  income  of  the  State  Universities  in  general  is  from  the 
same  sources,  except  as  to  proportion  from  each. 

The  two  members  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  are  Cornell  University  and  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont. 

In  the  case  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  their  income, 
according  to  the  financial  statement  in  the  president's  report, 
is  from  the  same  sources  above  named,  student  payments, 
state  appropriation,  United  States  appropriation,  and  private 
endowment.  In  the  case  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  there 
was  a  private  institution  called  the  University  of  Vermont  be- 
fore it  became  the  recipient  of  the  state  and  United  States 
bounty,  and  thus  became  essentially  a  State  University.  But 
in  the  case  of  Cornell  the  institution  was  the  direct  result  of 
the  land  grant  act  of  1862,  and  its  income  is  derived  in  the 
same  way  as  many  if  not  all  of  the  State  Universities,  as 
named  above,  student  fees,  state  appropriation,  United  States 
appropriation,  and  endowment.  Both  Cornell  University  and 
the  University  of  Vermont  occupy  such  a  relation  to  the  state 
that  they  are  in  reality  if  not  technically  the  State  University. 
It  would  seem  then  that  other  State  Universities  which  have 
relations  to  the  state  of  similar  nature,  varying  only  as  to  de- 
tails, should  not  be  discriminated  against. 

Another  institution  which  might  be  mentioned  as  in  the 
Carnegie  approved  list,  is  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana. 
This  institution  claims  to  be  legally  a  State  University,  and 
such  only,  and  has  produced  documents  and  arguments  be- 
fore the  state  legislature  of  Louisiana  to  make  good  this 
claim. 

In  the  case  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
the  governor,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  and  the 
secretary  of   the    board    of   education,    state   oflBcers,  are  ex- 
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officio  members  of  the  corporation.  Thus  the  state's  authori- 
ty in  the  government  is  represented. 

In  the  case  of  Cornell  the  same  state  authority  is  main- 
tained by  the  following  persons  being  ex-officio  members  of 
the  board  of  trustees  :  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  speaker 
of  the  assembly,  the  state  commissioner  of  education,  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture,  the  president  of  the  state  agri- 
cultural society. 

In  the  case  of  Vermont,  the  governor  is  ex-officio  member 
of  the  board,  and  nine  members  are  elected  by  the  general 
assembly.  It  would  seem  that  all  of  the  difficulties  and  per- 
plexing problems,  set  forth  by  President  Pritchett,  with 
regard  to  StatQ  Universities,  must  have  been  considered  and 
overcome  or  solved  in  the  cases  of  Cornell  and  Vermont. 

(6).  It  was  stated  as  the  deep-seated  conviction  of  the 
Association  of  State  Universities  that  the  advantages,  which 
would  accrue  to  the  State  Universities  in  the  west  and  south, 
would  be  as  great  as  they  have  been  and  are  to  be  to  the 
private  foundations  of  the  east.  It  was  shown  that  the  State 
Universities  are  not  less  devoted  to  the  public  service  than 
the  private  foundations.  It  was  asked  why  the  professors  of 
these  institutions  should  be  in  a  less  fortunate  position  than 
those  in  private  institutions. 

(7) .  It  was  pointed  out  that  to  exclude  the  State  Universi- 
ties from  the  benefits  of  the  foundation  would  put  a  serious 
handicap  upon  them.  First,  they  would  be  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  competing  for  able  men,  and  second,  because  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  in  the  middle  west  and  the  south  does  not 
have  the  same  advantages  as  in  the  east,  there  will  be  less 
likelihood  that  able  men  will  go  into  the  teaching  profession. 

(8).  Inclosing  the  statement  it  was  held  that  no  ade- 
quate reason  had  been  assigned  why  State  institutions  should 
be  barred  from  the  benefits  of  the  pension  fund  because  of 
that  affiliation. 

The  day  following    the  above  presentation,  at   the  Eighth 
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Annual  Conference  of  the  Association  of  American  Universi- 
ties at  Cambridge,  the  matter  again  came  up  for  discussion. 
At  that  meeting  the  chairman  of  your  committee  presented 
the  same  views  before  expressed  to  the  trustees  of  the  Carne- 
gie Foundation.  President  Eliot,  President  Jordan,  trustees 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  and  President  Wheeler  also  pre- 
sented their  views.  President  Jordan  there  said:  **Only 
one  argument  against  the  inchision  of  the  State  Universities 
in  the  Carnegie  Foundation  appeals  to  me  as  having  any 
cogency  at  all,  and  that  is  the  argument  that  there  is  not 
money  enough  to  go  around.  Apparently  the  fund  now  is 
something  more  than  twice  as  much  as  is  at  present  required, 
but  these  institutions  will  grow  very  rapidly  in  the  next 
twenty  years,  and  if  the  Carnegie  Foundation*  is  to  accom- 
plish anything  at  all  it  must  be  large  enough  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time.  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  how  any  con- 
siderable number  of  the  state  institutions  could  be  taken  in 
on  the  present  fund.  That,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  only 
argument  that  separates  the  State  Universities  from  the 
others." 

The  results  of  the  deliberations  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  were  transmitted  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  in  the  following  letter  from  President  Pritchett, 
dated  November  27,  1906  : 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  at  the  deliberations 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  after  you  and 
your  colleagues  had  so  well  presented  the  case  of  State  Uni- 
versities, we  took  up  the  question  of  their  admission  to  the 
benefits  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  with  great  care.  There 
was  a  strong  wish  in  the  board  to  deal  generously  with  the 
great  body  of  teachers  in  these  institutions,  but  I  think  it 
was  clear  that  a  large  majority  of  the  trustees  were  averse  to 
a  policy  which  involved  so  direct  an  intervention  between  the 
states  and  their  institutions  as  this  action  would  imply,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  state  institutions  can  rely  in  the  end 
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on  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  establishment  of  their 
pension  systems. 

The  practical  action  which  was  taken  was  to  refer  the 
consideration  of  the  matter  back  to  the  executive  committee 
for  further  information.  I  beg,  therefore,  that  you  will 
cause  to  be  sent  to  me  any  information  germane  to  the  ques- 
tion, showing  the  resources,  the  governmental  relations,  and 
other  matters  of  interest  in  connection  with  state  institutions. 

In  particular  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  send  me  as 
promptly  as  you  can  the  income  of  these  institutions  ten 
years  ago  and  to-day,  as  provided  by  the  State.  I  shall  my- 
self proceed  to  collect  whatever  information  may  be  had  and 
lay  it  before  the  executive  committee  in  such  shape  that  the 
matter  may  again  be  taken  up  finally  in  a  few  months  and 
settled. 

I  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  to  come  here, 
and  you  may  be  sure  the  whole  question  is  one  whose  im- 
portance we  appreciate  and  which  we  hope  to  deal  with  in  a 
wise  and  just  manner.*' 

A  further  letter  of  inquiry  led  President  Pritchett  to  ex- 
press the  following  views  concerning  individual  applications  : 

**  December  3,  1906:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 28,  I  write  to  say  that  at  the  meeflng  of  the  trustees  on 
the  2ist,  the  executive  committee  was  given  larger  freedom 
in  the  matter  of  dealing  with  individuals,  particularly  those  of 
long  service  and  of  advanced  age.  I  think  that  under  this 
rule  the  executive  committee  would  not  hesitate  to  confer  a 
retiring  allowance  in  the  case  of  an  individual  in  a  State  Uni- 
versity." 

Following  these  letters,  at  the  suggestion  of  President  Fel- 
lows, the  chairman  of  the  committee  again  wrote  President 
Pritchett  asking  that  the  committee  have  an  opportunity  to 
present  further  facts  concerning  the  State  Universities  to  the 
executive  committee.  In  response  to  this,  the  executive 
committee  meetings  of  April  or  May  were   suggested,  but  on 
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account  of  the  illness  for  a  considerable  time  of  President 
Pritchett,  it  did  not  prove  practicable  for  your  committee  to 
meet  again  with  the  committee  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 
During  the  summer  there  appeared  Bulletin  No.  i  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  in  which  President  Pritchett  clearly 
expressed  his  opinion  that  for  the  good  of  the  State  Universi- 
ties themselves  they  should  not  be  included  in  the  benefits  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

In  view  of  this  fact  we  bring  before  you  for  consideration  a 
compromise,  an  arrangement  suggested  by  Professor  James  R. 
Angell,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  a  letter  dated  May 
14,  1907,  Professor  Angell  wrote  President  Pritchett  giving 
his  views.  He  says  :  **  *  *  *  *  My  plan  is  as  follows  : 
That  the  Carnegie  Foundation  put  at  once  upon  its  list  of 
accredited  institutions  such  State  Universities  as  comply  \\dth 
its  qualifications,  that  it  set  a  time  after  which  such  institu- 
tions will  have  to  provide  their  own  pension  systems,  this 
period  to  be  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

I  may  mention  briefly  two  or  three  advantages  which  this 
plan  appears  to  me  to  possess. 

1.  It  recognizes,  as  Mr.  Pritchett  seems  to  feel  is  essential 
to  sound  policy,  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  the  Slates  to 
supply  pensions  for  their  faithful  servants. 

2.  It  avoids  the  inevitable  disadvantages  which  many 
state  institutions  must  forthwith  experience  in  their  competi- 
tion with  institutions  already  favored  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Carnegie  gift.  I  have  reference  here  to  the  competition 
in  the  matter  of  securing  and  retaining  the  most  scholarly 
and  efficient  teachers.  As  the  work  done  by  the  state  in- 
stitutions is  second  in  importance  to  no  other  work  of  an 
educational  kind  carried  on  in  this  country  and  as  their  re- 
sponsibilities already  tax  to  the  utmost  their  capacities,  any 
step  which  involves  a  possible  diminution  of  their  effective- 
ness can  only  be  regarded  with  disfavor. 

3.  The  proposed  scheme   would  permit   time  for  the  edu- 
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eating  of  state  legislatures  in  this  new  obligation  and  furnish 
an  object  lesson  which  would  render  relatively  easy  the  tak- 
ing over  by  the  state  at  the  end  of  the  period  set  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  the  responsibility  for  a 
continuation  of  the  system  under  state  auspices." 

This  suggestion  has  been  taken  up  directly  with  President 
Pritchett  by  Professor  H.  T.  Eddy,  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  without  however,  consulting  with  the  commit- 
tee. After  making  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  proposal,  he 
suggests  the  following  modification  of  Professor  Angell's 
plan : 

'*  In  brief,  should  your  board  of  trust  see  its  way  clear  to 
offer  to  assume  for  State  Universities  of  approved  status  the 
payment  for  a  limited  period  (of  perhaps  ten  or  twenty  years, 
as  you  shall  determine)  of  the  retiring  allowances  of  the  fac- 
ulties of  such  of  these  institutions  as  shall  be  authorized  and 
empowered  by  their  State  legislatures  to  obligate  themvSelves 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  retiring  allowances  for 
their  own  faculties  at  the  expiration  of  this  period,  on  a  scale 
at  least  as  liberal  as  that  granted  to  the  beneficiaries  of  your 
foundation,  it  is  believed  that  you  would  thereby  take  a  step 
which  would  go  far  toward  bringing  to  pass  the  establish- 
ment of  a  general  system  of  retiring  allowances  in  all  the 
States." 

On  October  i8,  the  chairman  of  your  committee  wrote  to 
President  Pritchett,  requesting  that  the  proposals  of  Profes- 
sor Angell  and  Professor  Eddy  be  kept  open  for  considera- 
tion until  such  time  as  the  Association  of  State  Universities, 
through  its  representatives,  could  make  known  its  wishes  in 
the  matter.  In  response  to  this  letter  the  following  reply 
was  received  : 

**October  22,  1907:  I  am  glad  to  have  your  letter  of 
October  i8th  and  write  to  say  that  the  trustees  will  be  only 
too  glad  to  receive  any  sort  of  compromise  arrangement 
which  the  society  of   State   Universities   may    propose  and  I 
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hope  very  much  that  some  measure  of  a  practical  sort  may  be 
forthcoming.  As  your  convention  meets  ahead  of  our  an- 
nual meeting,  it  will  be  entirely  feasible  to  have  a  comniittte 
come  from  that  meeting  to  New  York. 

In  this  connection  lam  inclined  to  think  from  the  best 
legal  advice  that  a  suggestion  such  as  that  made  by  Profes- 
sor Eddy  is  of  doubtful  legality.  His  idea  is  that  the  Carne- 
gie Foundation  should  agree  to  carry  the  retiring  allowance 
system  in  the  State  Universities  for  say  ten  j^ears  in  such 
States  as  agree  to  themselves  assume  the  responsibility  after 
that  time.  The  best  information  I  have  is  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  no  way  by  which  a  State  can  legally  make  such  an 
agreement,  and  in  any  proposition  w^hich  may  be  brought 
forward,  it  is  important  that  a  plan  be  presented  which  is 
feasible." 

On  October  25th,  1908,  President  Pritchett  makes  the  fol- 
lowing further  suggestion  in  the  matter : 

'*  Referring  to  our  correspondence  of  last  week  relative  to 
the  desirability  of  some  practicable  plan  under  which  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  might  cooperate  wMth  the  separate 
states,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  before  your  meeting  at 
Washington,  you  submit  whatever  plan  you  have  in  mind  to 
some  of  your  legal  friends,  so  that  it  may  come  to  us  in  such 
shape  as  to  carry  with  it  the  weight  of  legal  opinion.  I  ven- 
ture to  inquire  also  whether  you  have  considered  the  possi- 
bility of  our  carrying  the  retiring  allowances  for  ten  years  in 
State  Universities  whose  States  may  vote  to  establish  an  en- 
dowment fund  to  be  contributed  in  annual  payments  cover- 
ing ten  or  fifteen  years.  For  example,  suppose  that  the  state 
of  Wisconsin  should  pass  a  measure  appropriating  $500,000 
to  be  paid  in  fifteen  annual  instalments  for  the  establishment 
of  a  retiring  allowance  system  in  the  University,  provided 
that  the  Carnegie  Foundation  took  care  of  the  retiring  sys- 
tem during  these  fifteen  years.  Would  such  a  measure  be 
legal  and  acceptable  ?  " 
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In  compliance  with  President  Pritchett's  suggestion  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  obtained  legal  advice  upon  the 
constitutionality  of  this  proposal  from  F.  L.  Gilbert,  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  as  follows  : 

"  November  6,  1907  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
20th  ult.,  in  which  you  ask  whether,  in  my  opinion,  it  would 
be  legal  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  pass  a  measure  ap- 
propriating $500,000  in  fifteen  annual  instalments  to  be  paid 
to  the  trust  funds  of  the  State,  same  to  be  handled  as  other 
trust  funds  and  the  income  from  such  funds  to  be  used  in 
granting  allowances  under  regulations  similar  to  those  con- 
tained in  the  pamphlet  which  you  enclosed,  (that  pamphlet 
being  'The  -Policy  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching.')  The  said  pamphlet  shows  that 
the  purpose  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  which  is,  in  fact,  a 
system  of  paying  a  retirement  allowance  to  aged  professors. 
The  nature  of  the  arrangement  is  that  of  pensioning  such 
professors. 

Replying  I  will  say  that  in  June,  1907,  I  rendered  an  opin- 
ion to  the  Honorable  K.  E.  Burns,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  claims,  in  which  I  held  that  it  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  constitutional  for  the  Slate  to  pension  Kx-Governor  Tay- 
lor upon  the  theory  that  the  State  may  grant  pensions  to  citi- 
zens who  have  rendered  distinguished  services  to  the  State. 
A  similar  opinion  was  rendered  in  respect  to  the  act  provid- 
ing  a   retirement   salary    for   judges   of  the   supreme  court. 

As  to  whether  such  allowances  might  be  granted  to  teach- 
ers who  have  spent  a  long  term  of  service  in  the  State  Uni- 
versity, I  would  .say  that  that  is  an  open  question.  I 
cannot  find  any  decisions  bearing  directly  upon  that  subject 
and  I  am  loath  to  render  an  opinion  thereon  until  an  act  for 
that  purpose  shall  be  before  me  for  consideration.  Of  course 
I  could  not  undertake  to  say  whether  or  not  the  legislature 
would  pass  an  act  such  as  you  mention  ;  that  is  for  that  body 
to  determine," 
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At  an  informal  meeting  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley 
State  University  Presidents  at  Iowa  City  on  October  31st, 
thirteen  presidents  were  present.  The  matter  of  retiring 
allowances  for  State  University  professors  came  up  and 
was  given  prolonged  discussion.  The  presidents  attending 
unanimously  agreed  to  express  their  formal  approval  of  the 
following  statement,  as  conveying  the  views  which  they 
thought  should  be  presented  to  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  by  the  National  Association  of  State  Universi- 
ties : 

*' Proposal  for  consideration  by  the  committee  upon  the 
Carnegie  Foundation. 

While  the  question  of  the  final  status  of  the  State  Universi- 
ties is  in  abeyance,  the  State  Universities  wash  to  express 
their  appreciation  of  the  action  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  in  granting  retiring  allowances  to 
individuals  who  have  served  in  State  Universities  for  a  long 
period  and  are  of  an  advanced  age. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Universities  continue 
their  request  that  they  be  not  excluded  from  the  benefits  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
vState  Universities. 

They  again  urge  that  they  be  fully  recognized  under  the 
same  regulations  as  are  applicable  to  other  institutions  but 
with  such  restrictions  as  may  be  thought  advisable  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  in  order  to  insure  the 
freedom  of  the  institutions  benefitted  from  political  interfer- 
ence. 

But  in  view  of  the  facts  that  the  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  giv^es  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion cannot  at  this  time  fully  admit  the  State  Universities  of 
the  United  States,  we  urge  that  if  the  request  for  full  recog- 
nition cannot  be  granted,  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation recognize  the  Stale  Universities  under  the  following 
restrictions  : 
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1.  That  retiring  allowances  be  available  to  State  Univer- 
sities for  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 

2.  That  the  Carnegie  Foundation  provide  permanently 
for  all  professors  placed  on  retiring  allowances  during  the 
above  period. 

3.  That  the  above  provisions  be  made  as  nearly  as  practi- 
cable without  further  conditions." 

In  favor  of  these  proposals  is  the  fact  that  they  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  view\s  expressed  by  the  president,  and 
some  of  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  President 
Pritchett  says  that  the  professors  in  the  State  Universities 
are  as  fully  worthy  of  retiring  allowances  as  men  in  private 
foundations.  However,  he  feels  that  the  State  authorities 
should  themselves  ultimately  provide  for  such  allowances. 
Further,  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  income  from  the 
funds  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  are  adequate  to  supply 
retiring  allowances  to  the  State  Universities  in  addition  to 
the  private  foundations  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  or  more, 
but  that  ultimately  the  funds  may  not  be  adequate  for  this 
purpose.  If  the  proposals  made  be  accepted  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  retiring  allowances 
for  a  period  of  years  will  afford  strong  reasons  for  providing 
in  some  way  for  such  allowances  at  the  end  of  the  term,  thus 
ultimately  meeting  President  Pritchett's  point  of  view.  Also 
the  fears  of  some  of  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
that  funds  are  not  adequate  permanently  to  provide  for  both 
private  universities  and  State  institutions  will  be  met. 

Your  committee  reconmiend  : 

I  That  a  full  discussion  be  had  as  to  the  principles  which 
shall  be  embodied  in  further  application  to  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  ;  and, 

2.  The  appointment  of  a  committee  to  present  the  modi- 
fied plan  to  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  by  writ- 
ten statement  or  oral  presentation. 

The  morning  of  the  23rd,  at  9.30  o'clock,  the  meeting  was 
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called  to  order,  and  President  Pritchett  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  and  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  Chairman  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  were  introduced. 

President  \'an  Hise  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed at  the  Washington  meeting  in  November  to  confer 
with  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 
The  report  follows  : 


Report   of  the   Committee   of  the   National   Association 
of  State  Universities  upon  Recognition  of   the  State 
Universities  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching. 

President  G.  H.  Fetj.ows,  University  of  Maine  • 


Your  committee  appointed  to  present  the  case  of  the  State 
Universities  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching  submit  the  following  report : 

Through  the  courtesy  of  President  Pritchett  and  the  Trus- 
tees, your  connnittee  was  given  an  ample  opportunity  to 
present  fully  their  views  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  P'oun- 
dation  on  the  morning  of  November  20,  1907. 

In  order  to  reinstate  the  matter  with  the  Trustees  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  there  was  first  read  a  resume  of  the 
argument  i)resented  the  previous  year.  This  statement  was 
included  in  the  report  of  your  committee  to  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  at  Washington,  November 
18,  1907,  but  for  the  sake  of  completeness  is  again  included 
herewith.     This  resume  is  as  follows  : 

(i).  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  State  Universities  are 
only  asking  that  they  be  not  barred  on  account  of  their  pub- 
lic connection.  It  was  explained  that  the  State  Universities 
ask  no  exception  from  any  of  the  existing  regulations  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  and   that  they  are   ready  to  submit  to 
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any  additional  regulations  which  may  be  regarded  as  neces- 
sar>'  or  advisable  because  of  their  State  connections,  such  as 
evidence  that  they  are  free  from  political  interference. 

(2).  It  was  explained  that  the  committee  did  not  ask  that 
all  State  Universities  shall  at  once  be  admitted  to  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Carnegie  fund,  but  merely  that  individual  cases 
should  be  considered  on  their  merits.  It  was  proposed  that 
any  State  University  desiring  to  become  a  beneficiar>'  of  the 
advantages  of  the  Foundation  must  make  official  application 
to  the  Trustees.  After  such  application  was  made  it  would 
then  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation to  ascertain  whether  the  institution  concerned  had 
fully  complied  with  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Carne- 
gie Foundation  with  reference  to  State  institutions. 

(3).  It  was  pointed  put  that  the  State  Universities  are 
now  the  greatest  class  of  higher  educational  institutions  for  a 
large  part  of  the  country,  and  if  this  class  were  excluded 
from  the  privileges  of  the  Foundation,  the  benefits  of  the 
grant  would  be  mainly  confined  to  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try, the  northeastern  part. 

(4).  The  objections  which  had  been  suggested  to  recog- 
nition of  State  Universities  were  taken  up.  These  so  far  as 
known  to  the  committee  were  (a)  that  the  States  themselves 
will  supply  a  pension  fund  if  same  is  not  granted  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation;  and  (b)  that  the  granting  of  pensions 
to  the  vState  Universities  would  weaken  vState  support. 

(a).  The  impracticability  of  State  Universities  providing 
their  own  j)ension  system  at  present  was  taken  up.  It  was 
shown  that  as  yet  the  legislature  of  no  State  had  formally 
undertaken  to  grant  civil  service  pensions  ;  that  if  the  ques- 
tion were  raised  in  connection  with  the  State  ITnivefsities,  it 
would  also  arise  in  connection  with  the  normal  schools,  high 
schools,  common  schools,  charitable  and  penal  institutions, 
and  other  State  institutions.  '*As  yet  no  State  University  has 
ventured  to  establish   retiring   allowances  on  the  basis  of  the 
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Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  At 
most,  two  or  three  have  provided  for  a  few  emeritus  professors, 
with  the  expectation  that  partial  service  shall  be  rendered. 
Such  arrangement,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  make  it  gen- 
eral, which  it  is  not,  is  a  very  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem  of  caring  for  aged  professors,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  Universities  and  that  of  the  men  concerned. 
The  State  Universities  like  the  private  foundations  hope  for 
the  advantage  of  the  extremely  wnse  plan^f  retiring  allowan- 
ces of  the  Carnegie  Foundation." 

(b).  It  was  held  that  there  is  no  basis  in  fact  for  belief 
that  recognition  of  the  State  Universities  to  the  extent  re- 
quested would  tend  to  w^eaken  State  support.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  shown  that  the  grants  by  the  federal  government 
had  been  a  most  influential  factor  in  strengthening  State  sup- 
port. It  was  further  show^n  that  private  gifts  for  buildings 
for  research,  for  fellow^ships,  and  for  other  purposes  have 
greatly  helped  the  State  Universities  in  gaining  additional 
State  support,  because  it  had  made  them  better  able  to  per- 
form service  to  the  State. 

(5).  It  was  pointed  out  that  already  institutions  having 
public  support  are  included  in  the  foundation.  Illustrative 
of  which  are  Cornell,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  and  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  Two  of  the  above  belong 
to  this  association  and  are  recognized  by  us  as  State  Univer- 
sities. 

(6).  It  was  stated  as  the  deep-seated  conviction  of  the 
Association  of  State  Universities  that  the  advantages  which 
would  accrue  to  the  State  Universities  in  the  west  and  south 
as  the  result  of  recognition  b}'  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
would  he  as  great  as  they  have  been  and  are  to  be  to  private 
foundations  of  the  east.  It  was  show^n  that  the  State  Univer- 
sities are  not  less  devoted  to  the  public  ser\'ice  than  the 
private    foundations.     It  was    asked  why   professors   of  these 
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institutions  should  be  in  a  less  fortunate  position  than  those 
in  private  institutions. 

(7).  It  was  pointed  out  that  to  exclude  the  State  Univer- 
sities from  the  benefits  of  the  Foundation  would  put  a  seri- 
ous handicap  upon  them.  First,  they  would  be  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  competing  for  able  men,  and  second,  because  the 
profession  of  teaching  in  the  middle  west  and  south  does  not 
have  the  same  advantages  as  in  the  east,  there  will  be  less 
likelihood  that  able  men  will  go  into  the  teaching  profession. 

(8).  In  closing  the  statement  it  was  held  that  no  adequate 
reason  had  been  assigned  why  State  institutions  should  be 
barred  from  the  benefits  of  the  pension  fund  because  of  that 
affiliation. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  summarized  from  the  argiunent 
presented  to  the  Trustees  in  1906  was  supplemented  at  the 
1907  meeting  by  oral  statements  from  each  member  of  your 
committee. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Association  of 
State  Universities  further  reasons  were  given  why  the 
State  Universities  should  be  admitted  to  full  recognition. 
The  points  especially  emphasized  in  this  connection  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  were  as  follows : 

(i).  It  was  suggested  that  the  name  of  the  institution,  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  pre- 
sented a  broad  and  high  ideal,  which  gives  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  the  wisdom  of  its  beneficient  founder.  It  was  held 
that  to  exclude  the  State  Universities  from  consideration  by 
the  Foundation  will  prevent  the  full  attainment  of  this  ideal. 
It  was  contended  that  State  Universities  are  one  of  the  great 
classes  of  institutions  which  must  be  placed  upon  the  same 
plane  in  every  respect  as  any  other  class  of  University,  if  the 
profession  of  teaching  is  to  be  raised  to  the  highest  level.  It 
was  held  that  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  emphasize  a  cleav- 
age plane  between  the  private  foundations  and  State  institu- 
tions ;  that  to  do  so  would   necessarily  localize   the  influence 
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of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing. It  was  stated  that  the  exclusion  of  the  State  Universi- 
ties would  be  inimical  to  them  in  that  they  would  be  obliged 
to  compete  on  unequal  conditions  and  that  able  men  would 
not  be  attracted  to  the  teaching  profession.  The  question 
was  asked  if  it  would  not  be  equally  inimical  to  the  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  to  thus  circumscribe 
the  scope  of  its  work  and  omit  from  its  influence  one  of  the 
great  groups  of  teaching  institutions. 

(2).  The  essential  likenesses  of  the  public  and  private 
foundations  in  their  organization  and  service  w^ere  empha- 
sized. Also  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  manner  of  support  of 
the  two  differed  only  in  degree,  the  private  foundation  hav- 
ing its  support  mainly  from  private  benefactions,  w^hile  the 
State  University  has  its  support  mainly  from  public  funds. 

(3).  The  freedom  of  the  great  majority  of  the  State  Uni- 
versities from  political  interference  was  insisted  upon.  Illus- 
trations of  the  action  of  trustees  which  show  such  free- 
dom were  given.  It  was  admitted  that  there  had  been  in- 
stances in  which  the  State  Universities  have  suffered  from 
political  influence,  and  it  was  not  held  that  ever>''  State  Uni- 
versity at  the  present  time  is  free  from  such  influence,  but  it 
vvas  insisted  that  these  cases  are  few  aiid  exceptional.  It 
was  said  that  the  State  University  presidents  are  perfectly 
willing  that  the  burden  shall  rest  upon  each  institution  in 
this  respect,  that  the  committee  did  not  ask  that  any  State 
University  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  Foundation, 
the  officers  of  which  are  not  able  to  j)rove  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  that  it  is  free 
from  i)olitical  interference. 

(4).  The  point  was  emphasized  that  the  plan  presented  by 
which  each  institution  must,  through  its  authorized  officials, 
make  application  to  the  Carnegie  T'oundation  for  recognition 
before  its  case  is  considered  by  the  Foundation  meets  the 
objection  that  it  is   not  wise  for  the   Carnegie    Foundation  to 
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intervene  between  the  States  and  their  institutions,  and  this 
plan  also  relieves  the  Carnegie  Foundation  from  any  possi- 
ble embarrassment  in  this  respect  since  only  those  State 
Universities  whose  officials  desire  connection  would  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

(5).  In  concluding  thig  part  of  the  discussion  it  was  held 
that  in  view  of  the  facts  which  have  been  presented  the  State 
University  presidents  could  see  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
excluded  from  the  full  benefits  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
on  account  of  that  connection.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  has  given  his  opin- 
ion that  at  this  time  the  Carnegie  Foundation  cannot  fully 
admit  the  State  Universities  of  the  United  States  to  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Foundation,  the  compromise  suggestions  approved 
by  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  were 
brought  forward  for  consideration  of  the  Trustees.  As  you 
wull  recall,  this  suggested  compromise  is  as  follows : 

1.  That  retiring  allowances  be  available  to  State  Univer- 
sities for  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 

2.  That  the  Carnegie  Foundation  provide  permanently  for 
all  professors  placed  on  retiring  allowances  during  the  above 
period. 

3.  That  the  above  provisions  be  made  as  nearly  as  practi- 
cable without  further  conditions. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  suggested  compromise  met  the 
objections  made  to  the  full  admission  of  the  State  Universi- 
ties to  the  benefits  of  the  Foundation. 

(i).  That  the  funds  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  are  not 
adequate  to  provide  for  State  Universities  permanently 
although  the  funds  are  adequate  to  meet  present  needs. 

(2).  That  the  State  Universities  should  ultimately  pro- 
vide their  own  retiring  allowances. 

It  was  agreed  that  if  the  funds  of  the  Foundation  are  not 
adequate  to  provide  for  both  private  foundations  and  State 
Universities,  the  former  ought   first  to  be  considered.     How- 
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ever,  it  was  suggested  that  the  Carnegie  Foundation  is  the 
only  institution  concerned  with  education  that  has  adequate 
funds  to  cover  the  ground  it  had  essayed  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years  in  the  future,  and  the  question  was  asked  w^hether  we 
ought  not  to  have  confidence  that  funds  would  l>ecome  avail- 
able from  some  sourceto  carry  the  particular  field  of  providing 
retiring  allowances  for  college  and  university  professors 
which  at  present  is  exclusively  occupied  by  the  Foundation. 
However,  it  was  said  that  the  committee  recognized  that  they 
must  accept  the  judgment  of  the  Carnegie  Trustees  in  this 
matter,  and  that  if  they  thought  it  imprudent  to  admit  the 
State  Universities  for  more  than  a  limited  period,  we  must 
accept  their  conclusion  upon  this  point. 

It  w^as  also  shown  that  the  plan  proposed  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  frequently  expressed  views  of  President  Pritch- 
ett  that  the  State  institutions  should  ultimately  provide  their 
own  retiring  allowances. 

Finally  it  was  urged  upon  President  Pritchett  that  in  case 
the  State  Universities  were  not  included  at  all  in  the  benefits 
of  the  Foundation,  even  if  he  were  correct  in  his  position  that 
the  State  institutions  would  finally  in  some  way  provide  retir- 
ing allowances,  that  these  allowances  would  not  be  under  any 
uniform  system,  that  each  institution  w^ould  handle  the  prob- 
lem as  it  best  could,  and  that  such  handling  would  be  almost 
sure  to  be  upon  a  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  and  variable 
basis.  It  was  held  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  extremely 
wise  system  of  retiring  allowances  which  had  been  inaugura- 
ted by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  could  become  general,  that  is,  that  the  principles 
of  the  Foundation  for  retiring  allowances  could  become 
standardized,  w^as  by  the  admission  of  the  State  Universities 
to  the  benefits  of  the  Foundation  for  at  least  a  period  of  years 
adequate  to  fix  the  system  upon  the  State  Universities.  It 
was  strongly  urged  that  when  this  system  was  once  fixed  in 
the  State  Universities  it   never  would   be  abandoned,    even  if 
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the  Carnegie  Foundation  were  unable  to  carry  them  per- 
manently. 

.  President  Wheeler  presents  the  following  summary  of  the 
statements  made  by  him  before  the  Trustees  of  the  Founda- 
tion : 

**  The  exclusion  of  the  State  Universities  from  the  benefits 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  will  practically  restrict  their  ap- 
plication, so  far  as  the  larger  institutions  are  concerned,  to 
the  northeastern  section  of  the  United  States.  The  State  Uni- 
versity is  the  common  type  of  the  large  educational  institu- 
tion as  known  in  the  w^est  and  south.  This  is  not  only  the 
case  to-day,  but  the  fact  and  the  tendency  are  now  estab- 
lished, and  we  can  with  reasonable  certainty  foresee  that 
such  is  to  be  the  case  in  the  future.  The  Universities  of 
Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  California  are  doing  for  their  sections 
relatively  the  same  work  that  Harvard  and  Columbia  are 
doing  for  theirs.  Both  classes  of  institutions  are  public,  pub- 
licly conditioned,  and  publicly  responsible  ;  both  sorts  are  in 
outward  appearance  at  least  self-continuing.  In  the  western 
type  the  government  is  lodged  in  boards  selected  through  the 
State  government,  either  by  popular  election  or  guberna- 
torial appointment.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  men  who 
are  selected  are  representatives  in  general  of  the  higher 
educational  interest  of  the  community.  There  are  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  in  both  cases ;  there  are  men  in  the 
trusteeship  of  eastern  institutions  who  are  placed  there  merely 
because  they  are  rich  or  belong  to  certain  families  ;  there  are 
men  in  the  boards  of  regency  of  the  western  institutions  who 
have  been  placed  there  as  a  formal  honor  or  as  a  political  re- 
ward. Both  cases  are  exceptions,  at  least  they  do  not  repre- 
sent the  current  tendency.  The  eastern  type  of  the  larger 
institution  receives  its  support  from  the  community  in  the 
form  of  tuition  fees  and  the  income  from  gifts  and  endow- 
ments, which  in  the  long  run  represent  the  community's  con- 
sciousness   or   responsibility   to    the    maintenance    of    such 
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institutions,  this  rather  than  the  individual  impulse  of  the 
giver.  The  western  type  of  the  larger  institution  is  main- 
tained by  smaller  tuition  fees,  by  direct  appropriation  from 
the  State  legislatures,  and  to  a  great-er  or  less  extent  by  gifts 
and  endowments  of  private  individuals.  The  two  kinds  of 
support  mix  perfectly,  as  we  have  ample  occasion  to  notice 
at  California.  Of  the  receipts  of  the  University  of  California 
for  the  year  1905-6,  26.7  per  cent  came  by  the  gift  of  private 
citizens,  17.7  per  cent  from  an  endowment  in  large  part  crea- 
ted by  such  gifts  in  the  past,  3.7  per  cent  from  the  federal 
government,  43.4  per  cent  from  the  State  of  California,  5.2 
per  cent  from  the  students  themselves,  and  3.3  per  cent  from 
all  other  sources.  (Report  of  the  secretary,  board  of  regents, 
p.  II.)  The  presence  or  the  prospect  of  private  gifts  has 
never  in  my  experience  acted  to  deter  the  legislature  to 
do  its  share.  The  present  library  building  is  indeed  the  re- 
sult of  meeting  private  gifts  with  public  grant  dollar  for  dol- 
lar by  regular  agreement. 

It  is  further  to  be  remembered  that  the  eastern  type  of  the 
University  was  framed  as  a  State  University  type  in  the  first 
place.  Harvard  was  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  Brown 
the  X'niversity  of  Rhode  Island,  Yale  the  University  of 
Connecticut,  and  Princeton  the  University  of  New  Jersey. 
The  alleged  denominational  associations  were  simply  a  recog- 
nition of  the  existing  religious  facts  in  the  life  of  the  States  at 
the  time  of  the  founding.  Brown,  for  instance,  was  given  a 
charter  which  placed  its  control  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of 
trustees  apportioned  among  the  existing  denominations  in 
the  State,  approximately  in  proportion  to  their  then  existing 
membership.  It  was  natural  to  state  these  things  in  terms 
of  the  churches,  inasmuch  as  they  represented  almost  alone 
in  organized  form  the  ideal  endeavors  of  society.  These 
early  State  Universities  shrank  back,  however,  from  a  full 
acceptance  of  their  position  as  such  through  fear  of  legisla- 
tive visitation  and  consequent  political   interference  and  con- 
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trol.  This  was  the  one  simple  reason  why  they  have  denied 
their  birthright.  The  risk  of  political  interference  was  too 
great  to  offset  prospective  benefits.  The  State  Universities 
of  the  west  have  nndoubtedly  had  a  rough  experience  in  rid- 
ding themselves  of  this  danger,  and  it  must  be  confessed  it  is 
not  entirely  past,  though  it  exists  in  some  States  more  vividly 
than  in  others.  But  by  the  common  consent  of  the  developing 
public  opinion,  as  well  as  by  enactments,  and  in  some  cases 
constitutional  provisions,  the  State  Universities  are  raising, 
or  have  already  effectively  raised,  a  strong  barrier  against  the 
pest.  Article  IX,  Section  9,  the  Constitution  of  California 
contains  the  following  provisions:  *  The  University  of 
California  shall  constitute  a  public  trust,  *  *  *  subject  only 
to  such  legislative  control  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  com- 
pliance w4th  the  terms  of  its  endowmients,  and  the  proper 
investment  and  security  of  its  funds.  It  shall  be  entirely  in- 
dependent of  all  political  or  sectarian  influence,  and  kept  free 
therefrom  in  the  appointment  of  its  regents  and  in  the  ad- 
mint.stration  of  its  affairs.'  Again,  Section  13  of  the  organic 
Act,  which  constitutes  the  charter  of  the  University  and  is 
incorporated  in  the  State  constitution  :  *  And  it  is  expressly 
provided  that  no  sectarian,  political,  or  partisan  test  shall 
ever  be  allowed  or  exercised  in  the  appointment  of  regents, 
or  in  the  election  of  professors,  teachers,  or  other  officers  of 
the  University,  or  in  the  admission  of  students  thereto,  or 
for  any  purpose  whatsoever  ;  not  at  any  time  shall  the  board 
of  regents  be  of  any  one  religious  sect  ;  and  persons  of 
every  religious  denomination,  or  of  no  religious  denomina- 
tion, shall  be  equally  eligible  to  all  offices,  appointments, 
and  scholarships.'  *' Again  Section  II:  'No  member  of 
the  board  of  regents,  or  of  the  University,  shall  be  deemed  a 
public  officer  by  virtue  of  such  membership,  or  required  to 
take  any  oath  of  office,  but  his  employment  as  such  shall  be 
held  and  deemed  to  be  exclusively  a  private  trust.'  It  has 
been  affirmed  by  the   supreme  court   that  the    University  is  a 
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private  trust  for  a  public  purpose.  In  addition  to  seven  ex- 
officio  regents,  who  are  State  officials,  the  governing  board 
consists  of  sixteen  persons  appointed  for  the  term  of  sixteen 
years,  two  going  out  of  office  each  two  years.  While  politi- 
cal pressure,  or  at  any  rate  a  disagreeabe  suggestion  thereof, 
might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  executive  officials  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  barrier  created  by  the  regents  and  the  president 
against  the  intrusion  of  political  influence  into  the  Univer- 
sity, is  thoroughly  effective.  I  could  not  conceive  of  such  a 
thing  as  interference  with  academic  freedom,  that  is,  the 
freedom  of  teaching,  in  the  University  of  California.  That, 
after  all,  is  the  principal  thing.  The  general  attitude  and 
spirit  of  the  University,  furthermore,  is  in  all  essentials  iden- 
tical with  the  university  atmosphere  which  I  have  learned  to 
know  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  I  have  been  eight  years 
in  California ;  I  went  there  after  thirteen  years  connection 
with  Cornell.  The  essentials  of  university  spirit  and  atmos- 
phere are  the  same  in  all.  State  Universities,  at  any  rate, 
do  not  know  the  difference  ;  they  are  conscious  that  they  are 
trying  to  do  in  their  portion  of  the  country  the  same  work 
that  the  privately  endowed  institutions  are  trying  to  do  in  the 
east.  To  introduce  a  distinction  so  sharp  as  that  you  now 
propose,  would,  it  seems  to  me,  run  counter  to  the  real  facts 
of  the  real  situation.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  was  wdsely 
intended  for  the  uplifting  of  the  teaching  profession.  It  was 
a  matter  of  men  primarily  and  not  of  institutions ;  and  so,  in- 
deed, in  detail  the  Foundation  has  been  thus  far  adminis- 
tered, as  the  consideration  of  special  .cases  amply  shows. 
But  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  men  who  are  teaching 
in  the  State  Universities  and  the  men  who  are  teaching  in 
the  privately  endowed  institutions  of  the  east  would  belie  the 
real  facts.  These  men  do  not  recognize,  do  not  know,  that 
they  are  engaged  in  any  different  work  from  their  colleagues 
in  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  form  of  university    they  are  carrying  the   same  burden 
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and  rendering  the  same  service  in  the  west  that  their  col- 
leagues of  the  other  type  of  institution  are  carrying  and 
rendering  in  the  east." 

President  Fellows  foUow^ed  President  Wheeler.  He  sum- 
marizes his  statement  as  follows : 

'*  The  most  important  point  made  was  that  so  far  from  a 
private  benefaction  preventing  State  support,  it  had  in  the 
case  of  the  University  of  Maine  stimulated  State  support  ; 
that  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  of  a  library  to  the  institution  had 
stirred  the  interest  of  the  people  and  of  the  trustees  to  vastly 
greater  energy  to  obtain  State  appropriations ;  that  public 
announcements  had  been  repeatedly  made  that  if  one  outside 
the  State  thought  the  institution  worthy  of  so  great  a  gift  as 
a  library,  the  State  should  at  least  be  equally  generous.  The 
result  was,  that  as  great  an  appropriation  was  made  for 
two  years  as  had  heretofore  been  made  for  ten  years." 

The  larger  part  of  the  forenoon  was  taken  by  the  commit- 
tee to  present  their  case.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  morn- 
ing Mr.  Carnegie  was  present.  Throughout  the  presentation 
your  committee  was  treated  with  the  utmost  fairness  and  con- 
sideration. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  the  committee  was  invited  to 
lunch  with  the  Trustees,  and  also  Mr.  Carnegie  invited  the 
committee  to  a  reception  at  his  residence  in  the  evening. 

In  the  evening  your  committee  was  asked  by  President 
Pritchett  to  come  to  his  office  the  next  day  at  ten  o'clock  for 
a  conference.  At  that  time  President  Pritchett  said  that  if  a 
compromise  arrangement  with  the  State  Universities  were 
entered  into,  the  Trustees  of  the  Foundation  felt  that  it 
ought  to  be  one  acceptable  to  these  institutions,  and  that  at 
his  request  the  matter  had  been  referred  back  to  him  to 
ascertain  what  compromise-  would  be  satisfactory  to  them. 
The  preference  of  the  committee  as  to  two  plans  was  asked. 
Would  the  State  Universities  prefer  full  retiring  allowances 
for  a  short  term  of  years,  or  half  the  retiring  allowances  for  a 
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longer  period,  the  State  Universities  to  provide  the  other  half. 
The  committe  unanimously  agreed  that  the  former  plan  was 
preferable.  President  Pritchett  then  suggested  a  period  of 
six  years,  which  he  said  would  cover  three  biennial  sessions 
of  the  legislature.  Since  the  compromise  proposal  suggested 
by  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  was  for  a 
period  of  fifteen  years,  the  committee  did  not  feel  warranted 
in  accepting  President  Pritchett's  proposal  of  six  years,  and 
suggested  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Association  be  called, 
that  President  Pritchett  present  his  views  to  the  association 
in  person,  and  allow  the  State  University  presidents  to  give 
their  points  of  view  upon  the  matter  individually.  It  was 
urged  in  the  mean  time  that  President  Pritchett'  hold  the 
matter  open  until  he  should  have  had  a  full  statement  of 
the  case  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  various  State  Univer- 
sity presidents.  This  plan  was  agreed  to  and  resulted  in  the 
calling  of  the  present  meeting.  President  Pritchett  further 
said  that  if  at  this  time  a  compromise  arrangement  is  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon  he  would  then  call  a  meeting  of  his  execu- 
tive committee  and  later  of  his  board  of  trustees  for  the 
consideration  of  the  plan  in  order  that  the  matter  may  be 
finally  disposed  of  the  present  year. 

President  Pritchett  and  President  Eliot  followed. 

President  Eliot's  remarks  were  in  the  nature  of  personal 
opinion,  and  were  not  fully  reported. 

Dr.  Pritchett,  in  his  capacity  as  President  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  adhered  to  his  point  of  view  that  ultimately  the 
State  Universities  should  provide  their  own  retiring  allowan- 
ces. The  proposal  approved  at  the  Washington  meeting 
was  not  satisfactory  to  him.  However,  he  was  not  ready  to 
make  a  further  proposal,  and  suggested  that  the  Association 
present  to  him  some  other  plan  for  consideration.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  action  the  following  statement  was  adopted  : 

*'  It  is  the  judgment  of  this  Association  that  the  great  and 
admirable  purpose  of   the  Carnegie    Foundation   for   the  Ad- 
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vancement  of  Teaching  to  elevate  the  profession  of  teaching 
in  America  cannot  be  fully  realized  unless  the  important 
group  of  State-controlled  or  tax-supported  institutions  is  em- 
braced within  the  consideration  of  the  distinguished  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Foundation,  and 

Whereas,  the  assignment  of  retiring  allowances  to  officers 
of  such  institutions  is  an  efficient  instrument  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  profession  of  teaching  in  America  made  possi- 
ble in  a  measure  through  the  munificence  of  the  wise  and 
philanthropic  founder  of  the  Foundation, 

Resolved  :  That  this  Association  respectfully  urge  upon 
the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  the  admission  of 
State  Universities  of  proper  standard  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Foundation  in  the  matter  of  retiring  allowances  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  institutions  now  upon  the  Foundation. 

Resolved  further  :  That  this  Association  make  immediate 
and  earnest  effort  to  secure  the  adoption  by  the  authorities  of 
the  State  Universities  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  system  of 
retiring  allowances  by  the  State  at  charge  of  the  State,  or  in 
other  appropriate  manner." 

It  w^as  voted  by  the  Association  that  the  present  com- 
mittee on  the  Carnegie  Foundation  be  continued  until  the 
matter  is  finally  disposed  of. 

President  James  reported  for  the  Committee  on  the  National 
I'niversity.  The  bill  in  the  form  reported  by  the  Committee 
was  approved  by  the  Association. 

A  partial  report  was  received  from  the  Committee  on 
Standards.  The'  formal  report  is  to  come  up  at  the  next 
meeting. 

It  was  voted  to  approve  the  inclusion  of  a  representative  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
as  members  of  the  National  Conference  Committee  on  Col- 
leges and  Preparatory  Schools,  which  Conference  has  been 
established    at    the    initiative  of  this  Association. 
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President  Baker  was  added  to  the  Committee  on  Stan- 
dards. 

It  was  voted  that  the  American  Association  of  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  be  invited  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  cooperate  on  the  question  of  the  National  Uni- 
versity. 

It  was  voted  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  of 
which  the  President  should  be  chairman,  to  consider  the  use 
of  the  terms  **  College,"  **  Division/'  **  School,''  **  Depart- 
ment," etc.,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting.  The  committee 
consists  of  President  Van  Hise,  Chairman,  President  James 
and  President  Thompson. 

It  was  voted  that  it  be  the  sense  of  the  Association  that 
the  direction  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Standards  be 
approved. 

Upon  motion  a  committee,  composed  of  President  Mac- 
Lean,  of  Iowa,  as  Chairman,  President  Abercrombie,  of  Ala- 
bama, Chancellor  Strong,  of  Kansas,  and  President  James,  of 
Illinois,  was  appointed  to  further  the  interests  of  H.  R.  9230, 
introduced  by  Mr.  McKinley,  of  Illinois,  on  the  subject  of 
engineering  experiment  stations,  and  upon  similar  legisla- 
tion. 

President  Bryan,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  visit  cer- 
tain medical  associations,  reported  progress. 

The  following  resolution,  introduced  by  Chancellor  An- 
drews, was  passed : 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due,  and  are  here- 
by tendered  to  the  Committee  representing  the  Association 
with  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  its  officers,  for  the  zeal, 
wisdom,  singleness  of  aim,  and  unremitting  industry'  with 
which  they  have  pursued  that  work.  And  it  is  ordered  that 
the  able  report  presented  by  said  Committee  be  spread  upon 
the  records  of  the  Association,  and  printed  in  the  next  an- 
nual publication  of  the  Association. 
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The  following  resolution  was  also  passed  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  due  and 
are  hereby  tendered  to  the  President  of  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  for 
their  attendance  at  this  meeting  and  for  their  courteous  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  of  retiring  allowances,  as  well  as  for 
their  patient  listening  to  the  views  of  the  members  of  this 
Association.  Resolved  further,  that  we  heartily  appreciate 
the  statesman's  point  of  view  they  apply  to  the  consideration 
of  their  problems. 

Adjourned. 
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